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NEW YORK 


Bin OO 


YOUR EASTER VACATION 
6 DAYS IN NEW YORK 


Thursday, April 18 to Tuesday, April 23, 1957 


BROADWAY w\t> 





SMASH 


“HAPPY HUNTING” with ETHEL 
MERMAN 


“AUNTIE MAME” with Rosalind Russell 
“LIL ABNER” 


“MAJOR BARBARA” with CHARLES 
LAUGHTON, BURGESS MEREDITH and 
all star cast. 


* “DIARY OF ANNE FRANK” Winner 
of all major theatre awards. 


* Radio City Music Hall 
Easter Show 


Orchestra Seats for All Shows 


* Tour of United Nations 


* Basis two in twin-bedded 
room with bath in The 
Hotel New Yorker 


* Six day stay in New York 
All +s90° per 
for person 
* Meals and transportation not included 


For Additional Information Write to: 


THEATRE ARTS Magazine, Box 666 ‘zisey'S"sn" 

















lk; . WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
BOTH REE INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


PLATO » ARISTOTLE 


FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 


OTHING short of amazing is the way these 
classics — written two thousand years ago — 

hit so many nails squarely on the head today! Here, 
in the clearest reasoning in all literature, two of the 
greatest scholars of all time tell us how to live in- 
telligently happy lives, whether we possess worldly 
wealth or only the riches that lie hidden in our 
hearts and minds. Little escaped the reflections and 
discussions of Plato and Aristotle. They were 


PLATO is presented in the famous Jowett trans- 
lation, and contains the five great dialogues — 
Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, and the Repub- 
lic. ARISTOTLE includes the five celebrated essays 
— Metaphysics, Parts of Animals, Nicomachean Ethics, 
Politics, and Poetics. These splendid De Luxe 
Classics Club Editions have been brilliantly edited 
and annotated by Louise Ropes Loomis, Professor 
Emeritus of Wells College. Both books will be cor- 


mighty pioneers in the field of knowledge, and their 
ideas are astonishingly timely now. 


nerstones of your library. And both are yours free, 
as membership gifts from The Classics Club! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These Two Books Free 


ILL YOU ADD these two volumes 


to your library — as membership gifts 
from The Classics Club? You are invited 
to join today . . . and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest 
Master pieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest enjoy- 
ment and value to the ‘“‘pressed for time’’ 
men and women of today 


Why Are Great Books Called ‘Classics’? 


A true “‘classic’’ is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great books 
have become ‘‘classics’’? First, because they 
are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To 
be interesting they had to be easy to under- 
stand. And those are the very qualities 
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which characterize these selections: readabil- 
ity, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members 
the world’s classics at a low price. 2, Its 
members are not obligated to take any spe- 
cific number of books. 3. Its volumes are 
luxurious De Luxe Editioms—bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops, are 
richly stamped in genuine gold, which will 
retain its original lustre—books you and your 
children will read and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first book will be sent an advance notice 
about future selections. You may reject any book 
you do not wish. You need not take any specific 
number of books——only the ones you want. No 
money in advance, no membership fees. You may 
cancel membership any time 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, printing, 
binding costs are rising. This low price — and your 
FREE copies of PLATO and ARISTOTLE can- 
not be assured unless you respond promptly. 


Walter J. Black, President 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L. L., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me FREE 
the beautifial 2-volume De Luxe Classics Club Editions 
of PLATO and ARISTOTLE, together with the current 
selection 


I am not obligated to take any specific number of books 
and I am to receive an advance description of future selec- 
tions. Also, | may reject any volume before or after I 


receive it, and I may cancel my membership whenever 
I wish 


For each volume I decide to keep I will send you $2.89 


plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books Shipped in U.S.A. 
Only 


Mr. } 
Mrs. } 
Miss Please Print Plainly 


Address 


Zone No. 
ifany 





BOOK FIND CLUB SELECTIONS PEOPLE ARE TALKING ABOUT 


“You are,” 


tinct,’’ replies the dinosaur sourly, ‘‘and 


one of them is being you.”’ 


JAMES THURBER—"FURTHER FABLES FOR OUR TIME” 


Moral of this fable is that “the noblest study of man- 
kind is Man, says Man!” Here's a visit to the wise, 
witty and always moral world of Thurber, from reality 
to unreality— from nonsense to the sublime. Special 
Gift Edition, handsomely boxed. Pub. at $5.00. 


hoose A 


says man to the dinosaur, 
“‘but a frail footnote to natural history. 
Man will go on forever, but you will be 
one with the mammoth and mastodon.”’ 


“There are worse things than being ex- 


“The crime had split 
open a small crack in 
the surface of the world, 
and we could see 
through into the evil 
that was yet toemerge.”’ 


‘The Outsider is a man 
who cannot live in the 
comfortable, insulated 
world of the bourgeois, 
accepting what he sees 


MEYER LEVIN—“COMPULSION” 


One of the great psycho- 
logical novels of our time 
. . . probably without equal 
for drama and the deepest 
kind of compassion and 
understanding. “A masterly 
achievement,” says the New 
York Times. Pub. at $5.00. 


na itis te thaat en A eee ene n 


FurtHer Fansites For Our Time, ComMPutsion, THE OUTSIDER 
and the other books pictured here are representative of the selec- 
tions regularly offered to members of THE Book Finp Cus at 
savings up to 50%. These are among the most stimulating and 
informative books by the outstanding writers of today. They are 
intended for people who want to keep abreast of the most signifi- 
cant ideas, discoveries and adventures in every important area 
of human experience. 


AW: His Life, Work and Friends. By 
St. John Ervine. The full, intimate story of Shaw's 
meteoric career—the world he lived in, the company 
he kept. Spans nearly a century of dynamic history. 
640 pages, 20 illustrations. Pub. at $7.50. 
A PIECE OF MY MIND: Reflections At Sixty. By 
Edmund Wilson. A reflective view of contemporary 
experience — the religious, political and cultural 
scene. Some titles: War, Europe, Russia, The Jews, 
Education, Sex, Science. Pub. at $3.75. 


Membership is both easy and rewarding. Each 
month you receive Free our literary magazine, 
The Book Find News. In it you will find a care- 
ful report of our forthcoming selection. If you 
like it, it will arrive automatically; if not, you 
simply return a form which we provide saying, 
“Send me nothing.”’ Or you may order from our 
list of over 100 other books, all current, all 
choice. And, you participate in the Book Find 
Club Bonus Plan and receive one Free book for 
each four selections you purchase. Begin your mem- 
bership now by accepting any three of the impor- 
tant books shown here —all three for only $3.95! 


THE POWER ELITE. By C. Wright Mills. A thought- 
ful, carefully documented scrutiny of the new “top- 
drawer” ruling class of America...the men and 
women now at the pinnacles of fame and power and 
fortune. Pub. at $6.00 


LOVE IN THE WESTERN WORLD. By Denis de 
Rougemont. A history of the “rise, decline and fall 
of the love affair”... its theme the paradox of the 
universality of marriage vs. the persistent attraction 
of romantic love. Pub. at $4.50. 


and touches as reality. 
He sees too deep and 
too much, and what he 
sees is essentially 
chaos.”’ 


COLIN WILSON—"THE OUTSIDER” 


The most provocative book of the year, 
ranging over a century of literature in 
philosophy, history, art and religion. The 
author probes the fundamental human 
predicament and gives us a blueprint of 
the malaise of the soul of mid-20th Cen- 
tury man. “An intellectual thriller,” says 
TIME Magazine. Pub. at $4.00. 


y 3 for only $325 


(Retail Valve up to $18.50) 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


"THE BOOK FIND CLUB 

% Theatre Arts Magazine 

Astor Theatre Bidg., B'way & 45th 
N.Y. 36, N.Y. TA-3 
Please enroll me as a member and send 
me, for only $3.95 plus postage and han- 
dling, the 3 books I have indicated below. 
I am to receive Free the monthly Book 
Find News. | agree to buy at least 4 addi- 
tional books during my first year of mem- 
bership, and I am to receive a Free Bonus 
Book for each four books I purchase. I 
may cancel my membership without obli- 
gation at any time after accepting four 
selections. 


C) Further Fables 
for ovr Time 

[] Compulsion 

(} The Outsider 


Bernard Shaw 

A Piece of My Mind 

The Power Elite 

Love in the Western World 


Nome 
(Please Print) 


Address. 


City Zone. State. 


(Some price in Conoda: Address 105 Bond St, 
Toronto 2, Ont.) 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 
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THEATRE ARTS 


Marcu, 1957 Volume XLI, No. 3 


Printed in U.S.A 
including postal number 


TER 


The Cover 


Judy Holliday, back on Broadway in the Theatre Guild’s hit musical 
Bells Are Ringing, in her first song-and-dance role in the legitimate 
theatre. On page 27, Lawrence Langner pays tribute to her versatility 
in his article “A Whole Week of Hollidays.”” Photograph by Roderick 
MacArthur. 


Copyright 


JUN. 


Att 


JOHN D. MacARTHUR, PUBLI 


The Play 
33. The Lark by Jean Anouilh; adapted by Lillian Hellman 


of address cend old address with new, 


i HEATER 


; 24 issues, $11.00. Pan-American and « 


New York, N. ¥ 


International Theatre Month 


65 International Theatre Off Broadway 
“The Madwoman” and a Master by Bettina Liebowitz: Knapp 
Living Theatre in Any Language 
Brecht: “I am the Einstein of the new stage form . 
by Mordecai Gorelik 
Mermaid on the Thames by Roy Walker 
Australia’s National Theatre 


y NATIONAL 


Features 


Blueprint for the Bijou by Ward Morehouse 

Tribute to a Poet by Vernon Duke 

A Whole Week of Hollidays by Lawrence Langner 

Shaw and the Actor 

Rex Harrison and Siobhan McKenna answer questions about 
their roles. 

O’Casey’s Pictures Come to Life by Paul Shyre 

Ralph Richardson & Co. Rehearse 


%. $9.00. Canada 
All subscriptions must be paid for in advance. For change 


ights reserved. 
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Opera House 


Vol. XL. 


81 Prokofieff, Périchole and a City Center Pact Two symbols of hospitality wherever 

by Emily Coleman gourmets gather! At the Porterhouse of 

the Hotel Sherman your coffee will be 

On Broadway courteously poured by a full-blooded 
50 ieee eek Cine Indian Chief. At the famous Pump 

18 Protective Custody Room of the Hotels Ambassador you'll 
ee a be ministered to elegantly by a plumed 

20 A Clearing in the Woods Coffee Boy. This is the atmosphere you 

21 The Walte of the Toreadors enjoy in the distinguished restaurants 

of Chicago’s two finest hotels. It’s 

Departments what you find. Suites and rooms with 
television, radio, and air-conditioning 


Saint Charlie. 
funds. Currency sent at subscriber's risk 


of March 3, 1879 
8s. 


Subscrt 


under the act 


4 Calendar 


12 Letters to town. You'll } el ! 
sa saeiehe o town. You'll be welcome! 


Not Bloody Likely! Tn the Loop.. 
Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin HOTEL 
Books 


Famous American Theatres ‘ HERMAN 


America : Dramatic Critics RANDOLPH, CLARK & LASALLE STREETS 
My Ten Favorite Plays by Gilbert Miller and TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 2-2100 


Richard Watts, Jr. TELETYPE: CG 1387 


f 
On. the Gof Coast. 
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EpirortiaL AND ApvertisinG Orrices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y 4 G 
Circutation Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, III. 
NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 
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Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. TST YPG, CO 1008 
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“A MUSICAL LANDMARK FOR BROADWAY!" 


> seo 


FRANK LOESSER’S 


Musicol 


iappY FELA 


Storring ROBERT WEEDE 


MATS. WED. & SAT 
IMPERIAL THEATRE, WEST 45th ST 


“TREMENDOUS MUSICAL!” 
—McCLAIN, JRL.-AMER. 


starring 


GRETCHEN WYLER 


STEPHEN | RAY 
DOUGLASS” WALSTON 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. 

vgs.: Divans (First 6 Rows) 
$8.05; Orch. $7.50; Boxes 
$5.75, 4.60: Mezz. $5.75, 4.60; 
Balc. $4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: Divans 
(First 8 Rows) $4.60; Orch. 
$4.05; Boxes $4.05, 3.45; Mezz. 
$3.45, 2.90; Bale. $2.30, 1.75, 
1.15. (Tax tncl.). Please en- 
close self-addressed, stamped 
a with check or money 
order. 


46 ST. THEA. 226 w. 46 si. 
Circle 6-4271 


“*WONDERFUL-SIMPLY WONDERFUL” : 
; —Chapman, News 


Ltt ABNER 


NORMAN PANAMA & MELVIN f 


PRICES: Evgs. Orch. $8.05; Mezz. $6.90; Ist 
Bale. $4.80, 3.60, 3.00; 2nd Bale. $2.30, 
1.75, Mots. Wed. & Sat.: Orch, $4.80; Mezz. 
$4.30; Ist Baic. $3.60, 3.00; 2nd Balc. 2.30, 
1.75 (Tax Incl.) Please enclose self-oddressed, 
stamped envelope and suggest alternate dotes. 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, 246 W. 44 St., N.Y. 26, 


**ERIC PORTMAN ano 
MARGARET LEIGHTON 
ARE BRILLIANT! yimes°” 


** SEPARATE TABLES 
IS A TRIUMPH!” >on” 


MUSIC BOX W. 45th St. Cl. 6-4636 


Calendar 


BROADWAY 


The theatrical scene has perked up consider- 
ably with the arrival of some new plays, and the 
prospect of other openings this month. The two 
outstanding dramatic productions to date are 
still Eugene O’Neill’s autobiographical Long 
Day’s Journey into Night and Terence Ratti- 
gan’s Separate Tables. Directed by José Quin- 
tero, Long Day’s Journey into Night, in which 
O'Neill unveils some family skeletons, is acted 
by Fredric March, Florence Eldridge, Jason 
Robards, Jr. and Bradford Dillman (Helen 
Hayes, 210 W. 46th St.); Separate Tables, a 
double bill, stars Margaret Leighton and Eric 
Portman (Music Box, 239 W. 45th St.). 


On a cayer level is Auntie Mame, adapted by 
Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee from Pat- 
rick Dennis’ best-selling novel, that will be for- 
ever associated with Rosalind Russell, who ap- 
pears in the title role (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th 
St.); Major Barbara, the Shavian gibe at pov 
erty (‘‘the worst of all crimes’’), which lacludes 
Charles Laughton, Burgess Meredith and Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner in a stellar cast (Morosco, 217 
W. 45th St.); The Happiest Millionaire, a com- 
edy starring Walter Pidgeon, that was adapted 
from the book by Cordelia Drexel Biddle about 
her father (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th St.) ; and The 
Waltz of the Toreadors, Jean Anouilh’s sardonic 
comedy, translated by Lucienne Hill, which cen- 
ters around an incurably romantic general and 
his insufferable family at the turn of the cen- 
tury, and in which Ralph Richardson, his wife 
Meriel Forbes and Mildred Natwick appear 
(Coronet, 230 W. 49th St.). 


Recent openings include: The Potting Shed, a 
drama by Graham Greene which treats of an 
eternal problem—a man in search of himself 
and which brought back to Broadway Dame 
Sybil Thorndike and her husband Sir Lewis Cas- 
son (Bijou, 209 W. 45th St.); Eugenia, a dra- 
matization of Henry James’s novel The Euro- 
peans, starring Tallulah Bankhead (Ambassador, 
123 W. 49th St.); The Hidden River by Ruth 
and Augustus Goetz, adapted from Storm Jame- 
son’s novel which revolves around the divided 
loyalties of a French family during World War 
II., and with a cast including Dennis King. Rob- 
ert Preston and Lili Darvas (Playhouse, 137 W 
48th St.); Visit to a Small Planet, a satirical 
play elongated from TV by Gore Vidal and di- 
rected by Cyril Ritchard, who also plays the 
leading role (Booth, 222 W. 45th St.); The 
Tunnel of Love, adapted by Peter De Vries and 
Joseph Fields from Mr. De Vries’ novel about 
a cartoonist with a suburban home and a wan- 
dering eye, with Tom Ewell and Nancy Olson 
heading the cast (Royale, 242 W. 45th St.); 
Holiday for Lovers, a comedy by Ronald Alex- 
ander about an American family touring Europe 
and featuring in its cast Don Ameche, Carmen 
Mathews, Audrey Christie and George Mathews 
(Longacre, 220 W. 48th St.): A Hole in the 
Head by Arnold Schulman, directed by Garson 
Kanin, with a cast which included Paul Doug- 
las, Joyce Van Patten and David Burns (Ply- 
mouth, 236 W. 45th St.); and Zieefeld Follies 
with the incomparable Beatrice Lillie (Winter 
Garden, 1634 Broadway). 


The musical standouts of this season are: 
Bells Are Ringing, book and lyrics by Betty 
Cemden and Adolph Green, music by Jule 
Styne, wherein Judy Holliday frolics as an em- 
ploye of a soeenene -answering service (Shubert 
225 W. 44th St.): Ethel Merman and Ferrando 
Lamas in aes Hunting, book by Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse, lyrics by Matt 
Dubey and music by Harold Karr, which cen- 
ters around a Philadelphia matron who seeks a 
match royal for her daughter (Majestic, 245 W 
44th St.); Li’l Abner. based on Al Capp’s comic 
strip. with book k by Norman Panama and Mel- 
vin Frank, tyrics by Johnny Mercer, music by 
Gene de Paul, and featuring Edith Adams. Peter 
— and Stubby Kaye (St. James, 246 W 

t t.). 


Successful holdovers from last season’s musicals 
include the number-one runaway hit My Fair 
Lady, with lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw’s 
Pygmalion) by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Fred- 
erick Loewe, and a cast headed by Rex Harri- 
son and Julie Andrews (Mark ag ot 1655 
Broadway) ; The Most Havpy Fella, Frank Loes- 
ser’s musical version of Sidney Howard’s They 
Knew What They Wanted, with Robert Weede 
and Jo Sullivan (Imperial, 249 W. 45th St.): 
and the longest-run musical on Broadway, Damn 
Yankees, about the devil and his siren-helper 
_ a pennant race (46th Street, 226 W. 46th 
ot.). 

Continuing from last season on the more se- 
rious side are the “prize-winning The Diary of 
Anne Frank, about a young Jewish girl’s expe- 
riences under Naziism (Cort, 138 W. 48th St.) ; 
Inherit the Wind, a play based on the famous 
“monkey trial’ of the twenties and starring 
Paul Muni (National, 208 W. 4ist St.) ; Middle 
of the Night, the May-December romance, 


“THE TOWN'S TOP 
TICKET ” —Coleman, Mirror 


~ Vigna Ginn Garon Pol Mary Faney 
Renato Give Ove Templeton Leon Betasco 


Prices: EVES: Orch. $8.05; Mezz. $6.90; Baic. 
$5.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.50. MATS. WED. & SAT.: 
Orch. $4.80; Mezz. $4.30; Baic. $3.60. 3.00. 2.50. 


Enclose stamped, self-addresed envelope. 
Specify several alternate dates. 
MAJESTIC THEA, 245 West 44th St., N. Y. C. 


T MUSICALS 
a WE BES ” 
oF THE CENTURY 121000504 ry, 


HARRISON ANDRES 
ANY FAIR LL 


STANLEY HOLLOWAY 


ROBERT COOTE 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of B'y 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


RESTAURANT 
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caus One OF THESE BEAUTIFUL BOOKS tee 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE SEVEN AR’ TS 1010) 4 SOCIETY 


GREEK SCULPTURE. Text by 

Dr. Reinhard Lullies. Photographs 
by Max Hirmer. 256 monochrome 
plates, 8 in full color, 11 drawings, 
88 pages of text, 942”"x12¥2”" 

The great heritage of Greek art 
presented in an up-to-date survey 
for layman and student alike. 
List Price $12.50, Members’ 

Price $9.50. 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM: From 

Van Gogh to Gauguin. By John 

Rewald. 6/2 pages, 520 plates, 

47 in full color, 104%4"x9%" 

A vivid history and interpretation 

of Neo-Impressionism, Symbolism, URAC 8 
and other creative currents. List 

Price $17.50, Members’ Price 

$11.95. 


AN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 
By Frank Lloyd Wright. 250 
photographs, original drawings 
and plans; 270 pages, 1242"x9'2" 
Ranging over a lifetime of building 
and writings, this book covers the 
major aspects of Wright's work 
and his philosophy of architecture. 
List Price $10.00, Members’ 

Price $7.50. 


PIET MONDRIAN. By Michel 
Seuphor. More than 600 ills., 34 
tipped-in color plates, 444 pages, 
842”"x12”. An authoritatively 
definitive work on one of the most 
creative and far-seeing artists of 
our time, whose creations have 
had a profound influence on all 
modern art. List Price $17.50, 
Members’ Price $12.50. 


A HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 
By Crane Brinton. Two-volume 
boxed set, more than 1400 pages, 
hundreds of illustrations, 8”’x10". 
A brilliant survey of man’s 
experience from pre-history to 
mid-twentieth century. List Price 
$16.00, Members’ Price $9.95. 


PABLO PICASSO. By Wilhelm 
Boeck and Jaime Sabartes. 524 
pages, 606 reproductions, 44 in 
full color, handsomely bound with 
exclusive cover design by Picasso. 
A monumental study of the man 
and his art. List Price $15.00, 
Members’ Price $10.95. 


THE ART AND TECHNIQUE OF 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. Edited 
by Alexander Liberman. 225 
pages, 195 full color plates, 
10”x13”. Today’s great camera 
artists contribute their finest 
plates and notes on technique. 
awe $10.00, Members’ Price 


HEARING POETRY. Caedmon's 
brilliant spoken-anthology of 
English poetry. Introduced by 
Mark Van Doren, with readings 
by Hurd Hatfield, Jo Van Fleet 
and Frank Silvera. The two 
volumes range from Chaucer to 
Milton and from Dryden to 
Browning. 2 long-playing 

(33% rpm) microgroove disks of 
unbreakable vinylite. Text 
included. List Price $11.90, 
Members’ Price $8.50. 


MASTERS OF MODERN ART. Edited by Alfred H. 

Barr, Jr. 1144”x10%", 240 pages, 356 plates including 77 
tipped-in full color. Brings a gallery of the major 
movements of the past 75 years into your home. 

List Price $15.00, Members’ Price $12.50. 


MASTERWORKS OF JAPANESE ART. Edited by Charles 
S. Terry. Based on the definitive six-volume Pageant of 
Japanese Art. 100 full-page plates, 40 in full color, hand 
mounted, 60 in gravure, 35 text ills., 264 pp., 834”x12”; 
handsome binding with protective slipcase. A great 
heritage of Oriental art from prehistoric times to the 
present. List Price 315.00, Members’ Price $12.50. 


Please fill out and mail today 


WON RS 


# 
# 
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.an ‘Juvitation to Those 


Who Want the Finest in the Arts 


THE SEVEN ARTS Book Society offers you the opportunity to 

enrich your home with the finest books on the arts. The books 
described and pictured here are but a sampling of those offered month 
after month to Seven Arts members. Each, in its field, is the most 
authoritative and comprehensive volume published. No effort is 
spared in using the finest materials available. And, we would like to 
call your attention to the substantial savings 

which membership makes possible. 


For your Enrollment Gift and first selection, 
you may select any of these magnificent 
books, any of which you will treasure for 
years to come. And, as a member, 

we are certain that the books you 

receive will find a permanent place 

in your library and will provide 

for you and your 

family a wonderful 

source of information 

and enjoyment. 


THE :SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 
c/o Theatre Arts Magazine 
Astor Theatre Bidg., B’way & 4Sth, New York 36, N.Y. 
Please enroll me as co mem- 
ber. Send me the FREE | 
and first selection which | 
have indicated below. Bill was owt 
ue at the special member- 
oe plus postage and FIRST SELECTION 
t am to receive Free the 
monthly bulletin, The Seven __ 
Arts News. | agree to select Name 
as few as 4 books out of 
more than 100 titles offered 
during my first year of mem- Street 
bership. | may resign with- 
out obligation at any time a oe aidbael a ae 
thereafter. ‘i Zone State 











CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA °* Acting * 


Production 
* Design for the Theatre 


* Playwriting 


Catalog: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Host John C. Bruno and Judy Holliday 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Percil."’ 


Ward Morehouse—W orld Telegram & Sun 
"For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 
“Top in Town—the sizzling Steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil." 
Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 
“Highly recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil.” 
Hy Gardner —New York Herald Tribun: 


‘Gourmet Views—No one serves a better 
steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 
filed Pen & Pencil." 

Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 


Bruno's 


PEN and PENCIL 


Lunch. ®@ Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day—air conditioned 


205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 


GUUODMAN 


Maurice Seesin, ‘ 
Ph.D 


Head of the School 


ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company—260 shows annually 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write Elizabeth Capwell, Registrar 
Dept. T. Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 2 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


starring Edward G. os oy (ATA, 245 W. 
52nd St.); and the comed Time for 
geants, dramatized from Yned Hyman’s book, 
with Charles Hohman playing the hillbilly hero 
Alvin, 0" W. 52nd St.). 


OPENINGS 

The Sin of Pat Muldoon (March 13)—drama 
by John McLiam with a cast that includes 
James Barton, Elaine Stritch and Edgar Stehli 
(Cort, 138 W. 48th St.). 

Maiden Voyage (March 14)—comedy by Paul 
Osborn dealing with Greek mythology, with 
Melvyn Douglas, Valerie Bettis and Walter 
Matthau among those present (Barrymore, 243 
W. 47th St.). 

Good as Gold—comedy by John Patrick, 
adapted from a novel by Alfred Toombs, con- 
cerning—improbable as it may seem—a young 
man who discovers a way to change gold into 
dirt, with Roddy McDowall heading the cast 
(Belasco, 114 W. 44th St.). 

Hide and Seek—by Roger MacDougall and 
Stanley Mann, featuring Franchot Tone, Ger- 
aldine Fitzgerald and Basil Rathbone, and di- 
rected by Reginald Denham 

Orpheus Descending (March 21)—Tennessee 
Williams’ newest entry, with Harold Clurman 
directing, Maureen Stapleton, Robert Loggia and 
Lois Smith in the cast. 


TRYOUTS 
The First Gentleman by Norman Ginsbury, 
about George IV. as Prince Regent and his 
daughter Charlotte, who might have been Queen 
instead of Victoria. Tyrone Guthrie directing ; 
Walter Slezak and Clarence Derwent heading a 
large cast. Opening in New Haven (Shubert) 
March 20; Philadelphia (Forrest) March 25 for 
two weeks. 
Bey ae Moon, a new play by Marc Connel- 
directed by the author, with dances by Feli- 
cia Sorel and incidental music by Kay Swift. 
Boston (Shubert) March 4 for two weeks; Phila- 
delohia (Walnut) March 18 for two weeks. 
zood as Gold by John Patrick, Boston (Lo- 
cust) March 4 for two weeks. 
Orpheus Descending by Tennessee Williams. 
with Maureen Stapleton, Chicago (Blackstone) 
March 4 for two weeks. 


OFF BROADWAY 

Shows in uptown and downtown New York— 
and off the beaten path from Broadway—con- 
tinue to hold their own with appreciative au- 
diences. They include the hit revival of Eugene 
O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh, winner of the 
New York Drama Desk Award (Circle in the 
Square) ; The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitz- 
stein’s adaptation of the musical play by Kurt 
Weill and Bertolt Brecht which has had a rec- 
ord-breaking run (Theatre de Lys); Me, . 
dido!, an original drama by Walt’ Anderson 
about Puerto Ricans in New York (Greenwich 
Mews); Shoestring °57, an intimate revue (Bar- 
bizon-Plaza); a revival of Take a Giant Step 
(Jan Hus). 

More recently, Sean O’Cascy’s lusty comedy 
Purple Dust, which had to wait sixteen years 
for a New York engagement (Cherry Lane) : 
Volpone, musical version by Stefan Zweig of 
Ben Jonson’s comedy (Rooftop); and_ the first 
New York presentation of Bernard Shaw’s In 
Good King Charles’s Golden Days (Downtown). 

Among the openings scheduled for this moneh 
are: John Webster’s The Duchess of Malfi, 
rected by Jack Landau (Phoenix) ; the Shake- 
spearewrights’ production of Julius Caesar (St 
Ignatius); Rose Franken’s Another Language, 
March 13-17 by Equity Lib Theatre (Lenox 
Hill Playhouse); the French Art Theatre’s bill 
of two one-act French comedies: Jean Girau- 
doux’s Supplément au Voyage de Cook and Eu- 


géne Tonesco’s La Lecon, March 26-31 (Prov- 
incetown). 


TOURING SHOWS 
BALTIMORE—A Hatful of Rain, Ford Theatre, 
March 25-30. 

ll: roe gg through March 9; 


Damn Yankees, , March 18 until the end 
of the month. 


atte Matchmaker, Harris, March 4- 


No Time for Sergeants is another current 


pagent gS Site , Shubert, March 18 for 
one week; The A then comes to the 
same theatre, opening March 25. 
CLEVELAND—The Apple Cart, Hanna, March 
ll for a week. 

DETROIT—My Fair Lady, Riviera, March 25 


for three weeks. 
Hot Tin Roof, 


attraction. 


LOS ANGELES—Cat on a 

Huntington Hartford, March 18 for four weeks. 
LOUISVILLE—A Hatful of Rain, Memorial 
Theatre, March 13-16. 

PHILADELPHIA—Damn Yankees is playing at 
the Shui Theatre 

PITTSBURGH—Fanny, Nixon, through March 
9; then comes A Hatful of Rain, March 18-23. 
ROCHESTER—My Fair Lady, Auditorium, 
March 18 for one week. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof is 
still current at the Curran. 


p= Ge Apple Cart, American, March 
18 for one wee 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 
Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. In 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE EDUCATION 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*CURT CONWAY 
MICHAEL GORDON 
MORDECAI GORELIK 
*PETER KASS 

*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
“JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 


*Have been in residence to produce 4 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
ROBERT GAY, Fellow in Music Theatre 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
ALAN LEVITT, Acting and Directing 
ELLIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
WILLIAM A. PHILBRICK, Speech 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 


Directing 
SASCHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 


MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 


MORTON SIEGEL, Music Theatre 


RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 


Division of Theatre Arts 
266 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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AMERICAN DRAMA SINCE 1918 
BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Concentrating on the leading figures and movements of 
the contemporary theatre, the author discusses the growth 
and development of a genuinely American drama 

as witnessed in productions during the past 40 years. 
Revised and Enlarged edition. 352 pages. $5.00 


THE USES OF DRAMA BY PHILIP A. COGGIN 


A survey of the mutual influence of theatre and 
education through the ages, from the Greek 
odes in honor of Dionysius to modern efforts 

in community theatres, play therapy and 
children’s groups. The author quotes 
extensively from writers on theatre from 
Aristotle to Stanislavsky. 327 pages. $5.00 


BY SEAN O’CASEY 
THE GREEN CROW 


Here is O’Casey writing on the theatre, on films, 

Shaw, Coward, Dublin, himself and his latest play, 

The Bishop’s Bonfire. Four of his short stories are here, 
including The Star Jazzer. 320pages. $3.95. 


SELECTED PLAYS 


The nine plays which O’Casey considers most representative 
of his work: The Plough and the Stars, The Shadow of a 
Gunman, Purple Dust, Bedtime Story, The Silver Tassie, 
Within the Gates, Time to Go, Juno and the Paycock HAP 
and Red Roses for Me. Foreword by the author, AR] Ay ey 
Introduction by John Gassner. 832pages. $5.00 = 


Ui 


HARLEQUIN BY THELMA NIK 


The Rise and Fall of a Bergamask Rogue—the colga 
history, 400 years long, of one of the theatre’sam 
magical and fantastic characters. Harlequin’s hijtenyey = 
is traced from the early Italian comedy to the ciiema. | 
and ballet of the present day. sane 
Sands 260 pages, 49 illustrations, 7%” x 10”. 
JACQUES CALLOT 
BY EDWIN DeT. BECHTEL To order these books, mail coupon 
pwr i 4 George Braziller, Inc. 
Brilliant etchings and engravings by c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
the outstanding graphic artist of the Sisehs aakh end the following Rela , ° 
17th century, including many views of the . 
contemporary stage and its actors, —_——————_Iencose$ in chek ek ete 
pantomime characters, elaborate SEE A A Se es Si ca 
Florentine stages, title pages for of ERTS RE 
tragedies and representations of the Name 
precursors of opera. Address 
237 plates, 48 pages of text, 8%" x11". City 
$10.00 Si ae ite at mnie 
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On the American Stage 
over a CENTURY 


Send for Illustrated 
Cestume Plot 


Be LOW RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


811 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


TOLED@—Fanny plays here March 14-16. 
YOUNGSTOWN—Fanny, Palace, March 11-13 


OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 
(Listings for the Nay, calendar must be -received 
arch 12) 


ALABAMA 
MARION—Judson College Theatre. Anastasia 
March 15-16. MOBILE—Mobile Theatre Guild, 
Inc. The Crucible, March 13-15. 


ARIZONA 
FLAGSTAFF—Arizona Playmakers, State Col- 
lege. The Cradle Song, March 14-15. PHOENIX 

*hoenix Little Theatre. The Women, March 
12-16. TUCSON—University of Arizona. Sing, 
Heavenly Muse, March 20-23. 


CALIFORNIA 
ALAMEDA-—Alaineda Little Theatre. The Solid 
Gold Cadillac opens March 15. FRESNO— 
Fresno Community Theatre. Bernardine, March 
1-2. PALO ALTO—Palo Alto Community Thea- 
tre. Doctor Knock, opens March 28. SACRA- 
MENTO-—Sacramento Civic Repertory, Eaglet 
Theatre. Tiger at the Gates, March 1-2. SAN 
DIEGO—San Diego Community Theatre. The 
Tender Trap opens March 26. SAN FRANCIS- 
CO—Abbott-Abrams Productions. The Ponder 
Heart opens March 10. 


COLORADO 
BOULDER—University of Colorado. S. S. Glen- 
cairn, March 7-9. 


CONNECTICUT 
NEW BRITAIN—Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut. Tiger at the Gates, March 27-28. STAM- 
FORD—Stamford Playhouse. See How They Run, 
March 5-10; Graduation, March 12-17. STORRS 
University of Connecticut. Androcles and the 
Lion, March 19-23. 


DELAWARE 
WILMINGTON—U niversity of Delaware: Play 
Festival, March 21-22. Wilmington Drama 
League: Dark of the Moon, March 15-16, 21-23 


FLORIDA 
HOLLYWOOD — Little Theatre of Hollywood, 
The Grand Prize, March 26-30. SARASOTA— 
Palm Tree Playhouse: Will Success “ot Rock 
Hunter?, March 5-10; A Roomful Roses, 
March 12-17, 19-24; The Se Hours, 


March 26-31. Players of Sarasota: The Chalk 
Garden, March 18-25. 


ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO—The Drama Guild: My 3 Angels, 
through March 1. Goodman Children’ s, ha 
Robin Hood, through March 24; Sh g Beau- 
ty opens March 30. DES PLAINES— 3 Plaines 
Theatre Guild. Tea and S thy, March 8-9, 
14-16. EVANSTON—Northwestern University 
Cheatre. The Time of Your Life, March 1-3, 8- 
10. JACKSONVILLE—Hilltop Players. The Yel- 
low Leaf, March 15-16 


INDIANA 
RICHMOND—Richmond Civic Theatre. Anni- 
versary Waltz, March 4-8. TERRE HAUTE— 
Terre Haute Community Theatre. Anastasia, 
March 27-31. 

WA 


10 
DES MOINES—Des Moines Community Play- 
house. Anne of the Thousand Days, tarough 
March 10. INDIANOLA—Simpson College. Saint 
Joan, March 12-15. 


KANSAS 
LAWRENCE-—-University of Kansas. Fraser 
Theatre, Thieves’ Carnival, March 13-16; Studio 
Theatre, Waiting for Godot, March 6-9. 


LOUISIANA 
BATON ROUGE—Baton Rouge Little Theatre. 
Dangerous Corner, March 21-30. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE—Children’s Educational Theatre 
The Indian Captive, March 30. TOWSON— 
Glen Players, State Teachers College. Kiss Me 
Kate, March 15-17. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON—Emerson College. Kiss Me Kate, 
March 22-23. CAMBRIDGE—The Poets’ Thea- 
tre. The Countess Cathleen, through March 3 
NORTHAMPTON—Smith College Theatre. The 
Cycle and A Mirror for Witches, March 13-16 


MICHIGAN 

ANN ARBOR-—The Dramatic Arts Center. The 
Ceuntry Girl, March 1-10. DETROIT—Wayne 
University Theatre. The Beautiful P le, a 
1-2, 7-9. FLINT—Flint Commune. ayers. 
Constant Wife, March 22-23 30. WYAN. 
DOTTE ~Wyandotte Community Theatre. Mi- 
randa, March 6-8 


PORTABLE BORDERLIGHTS 


IN CONVENIENT 8 FT. LENGTHS 


Connector strip No. 619 


Send for literature 


Designed to serve modern sectional lighting 
arrangements for stage productions. Each 
unit complete with adjustable end 
hangers, cable extensions and connectors. 
Made with or without individual reflectors 
as shown. Adapted for color frames for 
Cinemoid, Gelatine, or glass color-roundels. 
Connector strips available for servicing 
portable borders, overhead spotlights and 
other equipment; completely wired 
for any number of circuits with pin-plug 
connectors and batten-pipe clamps. 


Educational Theatre Division 


4 


KLIEGL BROS 


. 


Gil vt (1G 


Originators and Manufacturers of Klieglights. 
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HELEN HAYES 
as “Victoria Regina” 


: Ai 


You Enjoy All of These Advantages By Joining The Fireside Theatre: 


y= by joining the Fireside Theatre Book 
Club now you get the brand-new 1956 edition 
of “A Pictorial History of the American Theatre”’ 
. . . PLUS any one of the six hit plays described 
above — BOTH for only ONE DOLLAR! This 
generous offer is made to introduce you to Ameri- 
ca’s only theatre book club—and to acquaint you 
with So peeees and SAVINGS you will enjoy 
as a member. 


Enhences Your Appreciation of 

the Theatre: 

As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT of 
a new hit play in book form, every month, as soon 
after it opens on Broadway as possible. You learn 
about the new plays scene by scene; re-read them 
at your leisure ; discuss them with authority ; build 
a handsome lifetime theatre library. 

PROVEN HITS: The plays will always be TOP 
hits. During the coming months members will 
be offesed beautiful, illustrated volumes of such 
outstanding hits at Lillian Hellman’s The Lert, 
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called “‘intellectual theatre at its best’’ by Life 
Magazine, the Pulitzer Prize winner, Diary of 
Anne Frank—and other brand-new top hits as 
soon after they open as possible. 


You Save Money on The Plays You Want: 


Members receive a free subscription to “‘Curtain 
Time,’’ which describes each selection in advance. 
You need accept as few as four selections a year fj 
at a cost of only $1.89 each, plus a few cents 
postage—even though the same plays sell else- 
where for $2.75 to $3.00 in publishers’ editions! | 
SEND NO MONEY: The coupon will bring you 
the giant ‘‘Picrorial History of the American 1 
Theatre’’ AND the hit play of ] 
for only $1.00. If not 
books in 10 days and your '] 
cancelled. Mail coupon now to: i 
bs 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-3 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


: ++ fo new mem- 
bers who 
new end lela 


accept as tow os 
yee velcetions 


Ing year. 
* Editions! 


The Brand-New, Giant-Size, 1956 Edition of 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum « Regular Publisher's Edition, $750 


HIS GIANT TREASURY re- 

captures the greatest moments 
in the history of the American 
Theatre — from 1900 through 
1956! More than 4,000 memora- 
ble photographs take you from the 
days of the “gas-light” melodra- 
mas to the “musical of the cen- 
tury,” My Fair Lady.” You see 
the theatre mature before your 
eyes. See players grow from 
“bits” to starring roles. Enjoy the 
“ereats” — past and present—on 
stage in scenes from hundreds of 


famous plays: Barrymore in 
“Hamlet,” Cornell in “St Joan,” 
the Lunts in “The Guardsman,” 
Bankhead in “The Little Foxes,” 
Pinza and Martin in “South Pa- 
cific,” and hundreds more. 
Includes fascinating descriptions 
of plays and players. Now selling 
at $7.50 in regular publisher’s edi- 
tion, this lifetime treasury is just 
one of the TWO wonderful books 
you get as a new member of the 
Fireside Theatre—for only $1! 


Measures OVER A FOOT HIGH, Over 4,000 
photographs of famous plays and players. 


ANY ONE of These Top Hit Plays 


NO TIME FOR SER- 
GEANTS, by Ira Levin — 
Broadway's biggest laugh 
hit tells how the entire 
U. S. Air Force loses its 
battle against a simple 
country-boy draftee. 


INHERIT THE WIND, by 
Jerome Lawrence and Robt. 
E. Lee — The play that 
marks Paul Muni’s return 
to Broadway. Brings to life 
the famous Scopes trial 
and the sizzling battle over 
Hi » man’s right to think. 
DAMN YANKEES, by George Abbott 
and Douglas Wallop—The girl sold her 
soul to the devil for a figure no man 
could resist. The boy sold his soul to 
become a pennant winner. What hap- 
pens when boy meets girl makes for 
musical comedy at its bounciest. 
THE CHALK GARDEN, by Enid Bag- 
nold — Broadway's most talked-about 


choice BOTH 


lelightec, return both 


membership will be 


vance of each new monthly play selection. 
at least four more 


Name ........... 


1+) 
(Offer 


play. Warm, funny, filled 
with meaning and truth. 
“A genuinely fascinating 
play.”—Time Magazine. 


A VIEW FROM THE 
BRIDGE, by Arthur Miller 
~—TWO superb plays in one 
volume by the Pulitzer 
Prize winning author of 
Death of A Salesman. Vio- 
lent, taut drama at its 
highest level. 


TIGER AT THE GATES, 
by Jean Giradouz, translat- 


set in Troy 
where old men 
and young pre- 
fer the horrors 
of war to the 
surrender of 


tne FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-3 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me for 10 days FREE EXAMINATION 
—the brand-new 1956 “Pictorial History of the Ameri 
can Theatre’’ AND the Hit Play I have indicated 
below, and enroll me as a member. 


will send me ““ 


(Please print plainly) 





M during th ine ae 

jays @ the coming year at 
the low Club price of only $1.89 each (plus shipment). 
Write Here Title 
PE Ue Cs etccasctsnenisesntticsesasedssiocensbiaiincs one 


cove AT /TS BEST: 


YOUR CAREER IN 
THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 


SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 4 FEATURES 
(1) A_ Playhouse Staff of Proiessional Di- 
recters, with SIX shows constantly im 
production. You appear every week. 
(2) An organization with 25 years of play 
production. Only 40 accepted each sum- 
mer. A intments made early each 
spring. amous guest stars. College 
degree credit. 
Every talented member is placed in one 
of our professional steck companies, 
after their summer's training. 
) We are the largest, oldest and most 
popular summer theatre training - base 


for young actors Ge oat) en. 


IF YOU ARE 
CERE and SHOW _ PROMISE FOR 


SUCCESS IN THE THEATRE, or TV 

write for our book called ““RESULTS,” 

listing hundreds whom we have helped. 
Give your brief background and aspirations 
in your first letter. Address: 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 
(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


An historic town by the sea in New England's 
vacationland. Gateway of Cape Cod 


write to: 


ITHACA COLLEGE 
Department of Drama 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


for information on: 


* complete professona! 


curriculum 


B.S. or B.F.A. degree 


unusual opportunity 
for the serious stu- 
dent of theatre 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS—University of Minnesota. Rich- 
ard III, through March 10. NORTHFIELD— 
Gare College: Major Barbara, March 5-9. 

Olaf Coll uno and the Paycock, March 
r16. ROCH R—The Rochester Civic The- 
ater. The Mousetrap, March 1-2, 7-9. ST. PAUL 
—Hamline University: Juno and the Pa 
March 14-16. Theatre St. Paul: The Tender 
Trap, March 14-16. 


MISSISSIPPI 
ACKSON—Millsaps College. South Pacific, 
March 7-9. 

MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY—University of 
Playhouse. Darkness at Noon, March 13-16. ST. 
LOUIS—St. Louis University Theatre. You 
Can’t Take It With You, March 15-17. 


MONTANA 
BILLINGS—Eastern Montana College 
and Substance, through March 2. 


NEW JERSEY 
EAST ORANGE—Upsala College. The Shoe- 
makers’ Holiday, March 15-16. NG BRANCH 
—The Playmakers. The Husband Defeated, 
Bioows 6-24; Of Mice and Men opens March 
? 


Kansas_ City 


Shadow 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW LONDON—Colby Junior College. The 
House of Bernarda Alba, March 1-9 


NEW MEXICO 
STATE COLLEGE—Coronado Playmakers. New 
Mexico A. and M. College, Macheth, March 11- 
15. 


NEW YORK 
BROOKLYN— austy Grou <_ me of 
Helen Hayes Eaaty roup 
March 19. Reader’s 
of Music: V 


Music, 
aeat 
Thectce » + lene 
a March 29. GARDE 

CITY—Adelphi Of Mice and Men, 
March 13-16. n ETHACA™ Cornell University The- 
atre. The Good Woman of Setzuan, March 1-3. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE — Asheville Community Theatre 
The Chalk Garden, March 6-9. SALISBURY— 
Catawba College. Henry IV., Part 1, March 
7-9 


OHIO 

CANTON—Players Guild of Canton. The Coun- 
try Girl opens March 6. OBERLIN—Oberlin 
College. The Mischief-Maker, March 20-23. TIF- 
FIN—Heidelberg College. Summer and Smoke, 
March 15-16; Ghosts, March 29-30. TOLEDO 

Repertoire Little Theatre. The Solid Gold 
Cadillac, March 14-23. 


OKLAHOMA 
SS University of Tulsa. Holiday, March 
26-5 

OREGON 

EUGENE—University of Oregon. Desire Under 
the Elms, through March 2. MONMOUTH— 
Oregon College of Education. Shadow and Sub- 
stance, through March 1. PORTLAND—Port- 
land Civic eatre. Marco Polo, March 2-3, 9- 
10; King of the Golden River opens March 30. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LANGHORNE—Langhorne Players. The Tender 
Trap, March 2-9. PHILADELPHIA—Sta 
crafters. Anastasia, March 1-2, 5-9. UNIVER- 
SITY PARK—Penn State Players. One’s a 
Crowd, throughout March. WILKES-BARRE— 
Rieg’s Players. King Henry IV., Part I, March 
13-16. 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE—Brown University: Brown Bro- 
kers, Marck 24-29. Rhode Island School of De- 
Naked, March 22-23. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
COLUMBIA—Town Theatre. The Desperate 
Hours, March 20-23, 25-27. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
HURON — Huron College. Family 
through March 1 


sign Theatre: 
+ .s 


Portrait, 


adie TENNESSEE 
ARYVILLE—Maryville College. on 
Horseback, March 15-16. O. RIDEE-Ock 
Ridge Community Playhouse. The Little Foxes, 
March 28-30. 


TEXAS 
AMARILLO—Amarillo Little Theatre. Dial ‘‘M”’ 
ah ee AUSTIN— University 


4 
BEAUMONT: Besos Community Players. 


In New York 


we supply 90% af all 
costumes used in Broadway 


plays—have been doing this 


for 50 years. It's more than likely 
that we made the costumes originally for the 
giore you will produce. 
ou may use the same quality costumes for 
we own plays at moderate rental charges. 
lections are made from our collection of 
150,000 costumes—the finest in the world. 
If you inform us what shows are on your 
schedule and their performance dates, we 
shall be glad to send you without charge 
Costume Plots of these plays and an estimate. 


pA DO DES 


3 W. 6Ist Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


6-Credit a ———— 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


in conjunction with 


BRANDYWINE MUSIC BOX 


East Coast’s Newest Musical 


Tent Theatre 


offers 


On-the-job rotation program 
in 8 theatre departments, in- 
elading acting, ander supervi- 
sion of Dr. C. R. Kase, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Dramatic Arts. 


2 Seminars per week under 
leading figures from the pro- 
fessional theatre 


Undergraduate and graduate 
credit 


Scholarships available 
Equity Company 


For particulars write Dept. of Dramatic 
Arts, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 


Community Theatre 
Director's Position Open 


LITTLE THEATRE, CORPUS CHRISTI, 
needs experienced play director in 


June. Renewable year’s contract. Six 
play season plus summer melodrama 
and other duties. Write giving refer- 
ences, personal history, qualificatiens 
and picture. If interested we will send 
complete information, salary, ete. 


Director Selection Committee 
Little Theatre, Corpus Christi, 
P. C. Box 6034, Corpus Ohristi, Texas 
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SUMMER 
STOCK 


CAPE 
COD 


Begin your theatre career in a 
summer professional theatre environ- 
ment where your work can be seen. 
You will appear at three Cape Cod 
Theatres with an organization pre- 
eminent in its field. Cape Cod is 
where hundreds of talented young 
people have trained for theatre and 
T.V., because Broadway comes to 
the Cape each summer, and contacts 
are important. Yet, the cost of board 
and lodging is less than attending just 
an ordinary playhouse. 


If you feel you have real talent for 
theatre or television, write for the 
Apprentice Catalogue, but give full 
details about yourself (your back- 
ground and ambitions) in first letter. 


CAPE COD THEATRES 
Post Office Box 58 
BUZZARDS BAY 
(Cape Cod) 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The Glass Menagerie, March 21-23, 25-26. DAL- 
LAS—Margo Jones Theatre. Hi lytus, throw 

March 10; Second Wind, March 12-31. DEN. 
TON—North Texas State College. College Play- 
ers, The Great God Brown, March 12-16. FORT 
WORTH— —Wing and Masque Pla ers, Convair 
Recreation Association The *s Not for 
Burning, March 7-9, 14-16. m. STON—Uni- 
versity of Houston. An of the People, 

March 7-9. SAN ANGELO n Angelo Com- 
moty Theatre. Dial ““M” for Murder, March 


VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE—The Virginia Players 
University of Virginia. Saint Joan, —y 7-9 
ROANOKE—Hollins College. Rose 
March 2; Dido and Aeneas, March 3 WIL- 
LIAMSBURG—William and M College The- 
atre. Romeo and Juliet, March 27-29. 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE—University of Washington. Vent- 
house Theatre, Charley’s Aunt, through March 
2; Playhouse Theatre, Caesar 2nd Cl tra, 
through March 2; Palomar Theatre, Aladdin 
and the Wonderful Lamp, March 2-9 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON—Kanawha Players. Riders to 
the Sea, March 13-16. 


WISCONSIN 


GREEN BAY—Green Bay Community Theatre 
The Importance of Being Earnest, opens March 
3. MADISON—Wisconsin Players, The Plough 
and the Stars, March 12-16; Blood Wedding, 
March 20-21 


CANADA 


SASKATCHEW AN—Regina Little Theatre. Devil 
in the Heather, March 1-2. 


APRIL PLAY 
TIME LIMIT! 


3RD ANNUAL 


EUROPEAN THEATRE TOUR 


JULY 21 - AUGUST 24, 


1957 


VISITING 
HOLLAND, DENMARK, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, 
ITALY, SPAIN, FRANCE, ENGLAND 


A tremendously unusual 
Theatrical World. 


signing schools, theatrical organizations and theatres. 


“backstage” 


Visits to movie studios, drama schools, de 


tour of the European 


Recep 


tions, introductions, and interviews with the leading Directors. 
Producers, Designers, Camera-men and the outstanding Actors 


and Actresses. 
yours. 


The best seats at the best performances will be 
Previous tour members, 


without one exception, have 


raved about the many wonderful experiences they have had 


and the many people they have met. 


A truly outstanding op 


portunity for anyone seriously interested in any phase of the 


Theatre. First class only, 


$1885.00 per person. 


For information and details 
Thos. S. Duffy Travel Organization, Onondaga Hotel Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


BASIC TRAINING COURSE 
IN PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 
AND 


CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 
Stella Adler Harold Clurman 


MIME FOR ACTORS 


Angna Enters 


115 East 77th St. 
New York 21, N.Y. LE 5-8224 


NEW TERM NOW 


Enrollment Limited 


Courses: 





PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS "2" 
Apprentice Group 


July - August 


Classes and parts in professional 
production 
For information concerning tuition, 
schedule, ete., write: 
Edith Bond Stearns 


Box | 
Peterborough, N. H. 


TAMARA 


DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL : STAGE 


New Spring Group 


| Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRafaigar 7-5834 








CHERRY COUNTY 


PLAYHOUSE 
Traverse City, Mich. 


Stor System Equity Summer Thectre 
with Resident Company 


3rd Season July-Sept. 3, 1957 


Applications now being received for a lim- 
ited number of apprentices for 1957 season 
No fees. 

Acting experience gucranteed 
Theatre located 360 miles North of Chicago 
in resort area—! block from beach 
Producer Ruth Bailey 
Director Barnett Owen 


Write: Winter Address 
SPRING HILL LANE 
Cincinnati 26, Ohio 





ATEWAP, 


APPRENTICES 
WANTED 


EQUITY COMPANY 
10 PRODUCTIONS 
Work with professionals 
No tuition fee for talented apprentice 
DAILY CLASSES — Acting — Speech — Dance 
Directing — Design — Radio -~ TV. 
ROOM AND BOARD ON PREMISES 
Gateway Theatre Beliport 3, L. I., N. Y. 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 
ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 
UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
LEE GRANT 
J. ©. McCORD 


Special Classes in Acting for Opera and 
Musical Comedy Singers by UTA HAGEN 


For interviews write or phone OR 5-2370 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SAAD RSASAASRA ER RAADS 


1937 1957 
Wagabond School of the 
Drama 


10 Weeks Opening June 25 


Students ACT with the famous 
professional Equity Co. Former 
students now Equity Vagabond 
Members. 


Tuition Free 
Write for Booklet 


FLAT ROCK PLAYHOUSE 


Fiat Rock, N. C. 
Renowned Summer Resort 
POR RRRRASSRSSRRERSRESAERESSERRE SEER ESI 





DEAR SIR: 

Mrs. Luce’s ten favorite plays were 
very interesting. It is her prerogative to 
have a favorite list, but the observation 
she made about American playwrights is 
another thing. How is it “plain that 
American dramatists of today or yester- 
day have never quite risen to the heights 
achieved by European dramatists’? As 
an educator and one who teaches the 
literature of drama, I have yet to dis- 
cover a method of play comparison that 
would prove entirely objective. Even with 
careful scrutiny and analysis, it seems 
that any conclusion would be relatively 
subjective. That Mrs. Luce would be led 
to believe her observation was “plain” is 
puzzling. Sometimes we are so indifferent 
te our people and their problems that we 
take them for granted. What’s wrong 
with Eugene O'Neill? In his own way, 
didn’t he rise to the heights mentioned 
by Mrs. Luce in his The Emperor Jones 
or The Hairy Ape or Strange Interlude? 
Is there any more tragic character than 
Mio in Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset? 
What about Sidney Howard’s The Silver 
Cord or Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois? What's so poor about Elmet 
Rice’s Street Scene or Kaufman and 
Hart’s great comedy You Can’t Take It 
With You? How about Kesselring’s Ar- 
senic and Old Lace? Can anyone forget 
the passion and emotion in Clifford 
Odets’ Golden Boy? Do these great plays 
copy the European models? Our Amer- 
ican theatre is young. In four hundred 
more years, perhaps our O’Neills and 
Andersons will be acclaimed as now are 
Europe’s celebrated Shaws and Shake- 
speares 

WIN KELLEY 
Director of Drama 
Compton College 
Compton, California 


MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 


OGUNQUIT-BY-THE-SEA-MAINE 


25th SEASON OPENING JUNE 24th, 1957 


® A Professional Theatre School 
® Completely Equipped Student Theatre 
* A New Student Production Every Week 
® Professional Faculty Under the Direction of 
John Kirkpatrick and Operated in Conjunction with the Famous 


Opunguit P layhouse 


“AMERICA’S FOREMOST SUMMER THEATRE” 
FOR PROSPECTUS WRITE—John Lane, Ogunquit, Maine 


DAVID 
ROSS 


announces 


ACTING 
CLASSES 


at the 
4th STREET THEATRE 


Full Theatre facilities 
available to students 
Limited enrollment 
Interviews Mon.-Fri, 
2-5 P.M 
ot the Theatre 
83 E. 4 St. Tel. OR 4-5710 


Drama — Speech 
Radio — Television 


Specialization within a broad liberal arts 
program leading to B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. 
degrees. Fully accredited. Day, evening, 
summer sessions. A completely up-to-date, 
professionally-equipped electronic television 
preduction studio provides outstanding fa- 
cilities for television training; broadcastng; 
announcing; writing; radio and television 
production. Professional acting; directing; 
play-writing; scene and costume designing. 
Students play before metropolitan audiences 
in well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 
college FM radio station. Coed. Placement 
assistance. 


Catalog: Admissions Secretary 


Emerson College 


Seventy-seventh Year 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“In my opinion Vera Soloviova is a 
great artist and an inspiring teacher, 
untiring in her efforts and warm and 
constant in her interest in her students.” 

Mildred Dunnock 


Professional Training 


for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 


Catalog on Request 
Apply Now for Spring Term Feb. ! 


CARNEGIE HALL 


88! SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 708 JUDSON 6-5546 


CONSULTANTS 
EQUIPMENT 


TPs... 


| WRITE FOR CATALOGUE SUPPLIES 


LAMPS DRAPERIES 
RIGGING Tale, TV Vt 
TRACKS SCENERY 
LIGHTING EQUIP. HARDWARE 
LIGHTING ACCES. PAINTS 
SPECIAL EFFECTS MAKE-UF 
DIMMERS Gehyitl’\an. ES 
SWITCHBOARDS SOl ) EFFECTS 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


45 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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OFFSTAGE... 


Salomey, How She Ate 

The pig in Li'l Abner is called 
Salomey, as any fool c’n plainly see 
who knows Al Capp’s comic strip 
But Salomey is played by a pig who 
won't answer to any name but Bath- 
sheba; she prefers that part of the 
Scriptures. Besides, Bathsheba has a 
sister named Salomey—off stage, 
that is—and one must reckon with 
sibling rivalry, even among pigs. 

When the musical was being cast 
last summer, twelve bottle-baby pigs 
were bought by Animal Talent Scouts, 
which supplied all the animals for 
the show. The ATS Studio has its 
own Method; it wanted a pig that 
could live the part, a pig that knew 
her way around in Stanislavsky. The 
one chosen finally was a winning 
little thing—she preferred people to 
rooting in the mud, and was biddable 
enough to take direction. She was 
named Salomey, of course. She got 
on Well with the other animals—and 
that was in her favor, for she is led 
on stage on a leash in the company 
of dogs, and has one big scene with 
a little donkey and another with 
some geese. It would never do to 
have her upstaging the others and 
trying to hog the show. 

Salomey was a quick study and 
was up in her part in less than a 
week. During rehearsals she stayed 
on a strict diet. But when the show 
went on the road before the New 
York opening, Salomey began living 
high—oh, not on the hog but on 
anything that came her way, and 
practically everything did. She lost 
her figure, and by the time the play 
hit Boston she was fatter than this 
particular pig»was supposed to be. 
So her sister Bathsheba was sent 
on, after only three _ rehearsals. 
Bathsheba had kept her weight 
down, and she'll keep the part until 
that middle-aged spread begins to 
show, perhaps in about six weeks. 

She won fine notices, but already 
is carrying on like a ham. She has 
only nasty looks for her understudy, 
Bathsheba, Jr., who stands by in the 
wings but has not yet had the big 
chance, Bathsheba’s food is prepared 
by Sardi’s—toast without butter and 
skim milk and no starches. She keeps 
up appearances in other ways as 
well, with a witch-hazel rub every 
day and a liberal sprinkling of tal- 
cum. She has a soap bath once a 
month, which would be considered 
finicking in Dogpatch. Bathsheba is 
insured for $500, and her market 
price would be about $50. But that 
doesn’t take into consideration her 
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talent, which is priceless. 


sometimes up, sometimes down 

Now that Eartha Kitt has agreed 
to play that slinky lower-case feline, 
mehitabel, in Shinbone Alley, which 
is the surprisingly upper-and-lower 
case title for the musical version of 
what was once archy and mehitabel, 
a classic casting notice has been cre- 
ated: Kitt for Cat. As mehitebel 
herself might say: sometimes up, 
sometimes down, archie, there’s a 
dance or two in the old girl yet. 
Where be his quiddities now .. . 
his cases, his tenures? 

We've heard of some devious meth- 
ods of wangling an acting role but 
the most roundabout procedure that 
has come to our attention in a long 
time involves John S. Dudley, who 
plays the doctor in the film Baby 
Doll, and who will be seen in a larger 
role in Elia Kazan’s next film, A 
Face in the Crowd, Dudley is sixty 
years old and has spent his life until 
now being a real-estate lawyer. He 
is a partner in the Wall Street firm 
of Angulo, Cooney, Marsh and Ouch- 
terloney. 

But even while Dudley was pull- 
ing off such deals as buying the land 
for the approaches to the Lincoln 


Tunnel and the George Washington 
Bridge, an only slightly suppressed 
theatre bug was at work in him. He 
was devoting a third of his time to 
doing free legal work for anyone 
connected with acting, helping them 
get jobs and lending them money. 
He assisted ANTA in procuring its 
present theatre and he got the Ac- 
tors Studio its new home. 

It was while he was at Actors 
Studio doing some real-estate lawyer- 
ing that the germ of his career as 
an actor began. Kazan saw him and 
offered him a role in the Broadway 
production of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. 
Dudley turned it down because he 
didn’t think he could take the time 
to play in it every night and appear 
fresh and chipper on Wall Street 
every day. Kazan’s next offer, the 
role in Baby Doll, was more to Dud- 
ley’s convenience and he accepted. 
Karl Malden, one of the stars of the 
picture, was so impressed by his fel- 
low actor that he offered Dudley a 
role in an independent film that he 
was planning to do in Hollywood. 
Again Dudley had to turn it down 
because of the conflict with his Wall 
Street life. 

But now that he has made his 
second film in the East and the bug 
has taken firm hold of him, Dudley 
is talking to his Wall Street partners 
about taking six months off a year 
to go to Hollywood. 

Even if he can’t split himself sat- 


Four adornments of Broadway’s Happy Hunting—from left: Jane Fischer, 
Svetlana McLee, Roberta Keith and Sigyn. The girls have 
Including revenue from its pre-Broadway tour which began in late October, 
the musical at the Majestic reached the $1,060,000 mark in gross receipts 
late in January 
Jo Mielziner. 


reason to smile. 


an all-time record for achieving that figure, says produce? 
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Conservatory 


THEATRE 
SCHOOL 


of 
DRAMA & DANCE 


Second Semester 
Jan. 28, 1957 


Acting—Directing—Speech—Production— 
Design 

Modern Dance—Ballet 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts De- 
gree. Major in Drama. Major in Drama minor 
in Dance, Major in Dance minor in Drama 
Frequent Performances in Modern Theatre 

seating 500. 
Dormitories for omen Students 
Catalog on request 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


26 Fenway Boston, Mass 


uuneavnnnnancnenenenennenvoneuuouuequusuvsavnngeuenenaeesaceeoeeeeeeen OHH 
B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival 
Strafford and N.Y.C. Opera Co 


Brochure Upon Request 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd St., N.Y.C. Circle 7-2396 
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SHOWCASE THEATRE 


STUDIO of ACTING 
and PLAYWRITING 


Workshop Classes 


Studio Productions 


@ennounces 
Off-B’way Productions 


Dir.: Mark Justin, Sylvia Leigh 
Voice and Speech: Mary De Nio 


425 W. 57 St. CO 5-0538 
N.Y. 19, N.Y. LE 2-1100 


‘MAJOR’ SOUND 
\ EFFECTS RECORDS 


@ All 10 inch Double Face, Lateral Cut 78 rpm 

@ Recorded trom life on Tape, then pressed on 
Viny! Records 

® Quick<ued wherever advantageous 

@ Playable on any phonograph or turntable, 
78 rpm speed only 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE pivs TIPS ON TURNTABLES 


THOMAS | 


isfactorily in this fashion, Dudley 
has one more way of working out 
his infatuation with make-believe. 
Another of his sidelines is writing. 
He has written three plays, and one 
of them, China, based on his sister’s 
experiences as a Chinese war pris- 
oner, was filmed with Alan Ladd and 
Loretta Young as its stars. 


“When China opened at the Para- 
mount Theatre on Times Square,” 
Dudley recalls, “it was so jammed 
that they had to call out the cops. 

“Of course,” he adds, “Harry James 
was appearing on the stage at the 
same time.” 


Contracts to Burn 

We see by the papers (if that is 
not a disrespectful way to refer to 
the New York Times) that Dolores 
Gray will star in the musical But 
Not for Marriage. In its purist way 
the Times said—at least in the edi- 
tion we picked up: “Contracts have 
been drawn up and are expected to 
be singed shortly.” 

This strikes us as an excellent way 
to treat contracts: Put in all the 
clauses that everybody wants amid 
rejoicing and conviviality and then 
singe thoroughly, preferably to a fine 
ash so that when—as inevitably hap- 
pens—somebody decides that, on ma- 
ture second thought and in view of 
a subsequent better offer, he doesn’t 
like some of the clauses, there will 
be nothing to prove that such clauses 
exist. What forward-looking law 
school will be the first to offer a 
course in advanced contract singe- 
ing? 


The Exclamation-Point System! 
If playwrights have anything in 


common, it must be their urge to 
think up titles that will haffle the 
uncertain playgoer. A couple of sea- 
sons ago George Axelrod was threat- 
ening to offer a play called Pffft!, 
which never got to Broadway but 
did make it to Hollywood where such 
things are taken in stride. This sea- 
son New York saw an off-Broadway 
production called Sh-h-h!. And over 
in London, Henry Denker, one of the 
authors of Time Limit!, has turned 
out an opus labeled O.0O.!!! 

Come to think of it, if playwrights 
with a fondness for bizarre titles 
have one thing in common, it’s their 
frenzied use of exclamation points 


A Morehousehold Word 

The presentation of a _ concert- 
reading version of John Dos Passos’ 
U.S.A. as part of the series of mat- 
inées under the auspices of the 
Greater New York chapter of ANTA 
serves to remind us of the perilous 
path an author treads. One of Dos 
Passos’ characters is named J. Ward 
Moorehouse which, as any reasonably 
faithful reader of THEATRE ARTS is 
aware, is a close variant of the name 
of one of our contributors—Ward 
Morehouse. 


Shortly after the book was pub- 
lished, Dos Passos met the THEATRE 
ARTS one-o) Morehouse at a 
party and was very contrite about 
using his name. 


(or 


“I thought I was making the name 
up,”” Dc~ Passos said. “I didn’t know 
there was any such person.” 

“He still didn’t,” one-o Ward mood- 
ily told some friends later. 


Quiet, Please—Sex at Work 
Well, all of a sudden it turns out 


Agnes de Mille (foreground) and her corps de ballet ended their recent “Art 
of Choreography” demonstration on television’s “Omnibus” with this section 


from George Balanchine’s Serenade 
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that despite all the efforts of Mar- 
ilyn Monroe, Jayne Mansfield, Anita 
Ekberg and whoever is the pneuist 
Miss Pneumatic as you read this, we 
are all suckers for “quiet sex.” 
“Quiet sex,” according to actress 
Vera Miles, is what Alfred Hitchcock 
gets into his movies. She cites a suc- 
cession of his leading ladies—from 
the English films he did with Made- 
leine Carroll through his Hollywood 
career with Ingrid Bergman, Joan 
Fontaine, Grace Kelly and (well, 
well, well) Vera Miles—as evidence 
that he is the master purveyor of 
“quiet sex.” 

It is her contention that Hitch- 
cock’s “quiet sex” generates more 
steam than does obvious flamboy- 
ance. As examples she offers the 
kissing match between Cary Grant 
and Ingrid Bergman in Notorious, 
the fireworks scene between this 
same Grant and Grace Kelly in To 
Catch a Thief, and this same Miss 
Kelly's visit to James Stewart’s 
apartment in Rear Window. 

Far be it from us to disagree with 
Miss Miles’s basic thesis but we 
think she is slightly off base in sug- 
gesting that Hitchcock’s success with 
“quiet sex” is as one-sided— or one- 
sexed—as she implies. Along with 
the quietly steaming Misses Carroll, 
Bergman, Fontaine, Kelly and, one 
supposes, Miles, contributions to the 
net effect have been made by such 
stealthy steamers as Robert Donat, 
Cary Grant and James Stewart. Not 


Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Pig. Bathsheba, who plays Salomey 
in Li'l Abner, arrives at the St. James 
Theatre in New York for a matinée 
with her companion-handler Jackie 
Michaels. 
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Marlon Brando, you'll notice. Not 
Elvis Presley. We'd like to see how 
much quiet sex Miss Miles could 
conjure up in partnership with Elvis. 


Animal Solidarity Forever 


Equity, which has been thoroughly 
embroiled in the issue of foreign 
actors recently, now has something 
else to think about: An outfit is or- 
ganizing a group of actors that 
Equity has overlooked. The organi- 
zation is called the American Guild 
of Animal Actors. The announced 
goal of the Guild is the establish- 
ment of definite working hours, mini- 
mum wages and retirement benefits 
for dogs and other animals who ap- 
pear on stage, screen and TV. The 
Guild also wants to set up a home 
for these same dogs and other ani- 
mals when they become aged and 
infirm. 


In case Equity feels like dismissing 
this as no competition, it occurs to 
us that it wouldn’t take even a smart 
lawyer to construe “animal actors” 
to include those who act the roles of 
animals or parts thereof. There’s a 
good chance that long before Equity 
gets the alien-actor problem settled, 
it may be faced with a thriving home 
for aging horses’ rear ends. 


Get That ice—or Else No Seat 


It’s all very well to be eccentric 
but, as Robert Porterfield of the 
Barter Theatre has found out, there’s 
no place like home for eccentricity. 
Down in its home territory, Virginia, 
the Barter Theatre has been living 
up to its name for years by accepting 
eggs, ham and produce in general in 
exchange for tickets. This winter, 
when the Barter Theatre came to 
New York for a visit, Porterfield was 
pleased to find New Yorkers joining 
in the spirit of the occasion. One 
Gothamite turned up at opening 
night with a twenty-pound turkey. 
Later there came salami, honeydew 
melon, cabbage, pizza, bread and 
numerous cheeses until Porterfield 
found that New York’s enthusiasm 
was putting the Barter Theatre in 
bad odor. There wasn’t enough re- 
frigeration available to take care of 
all the would-be barterers. 


Life Begins at Thirty-Five 


Sydney Chaplin may have thought 
he was doing pretty well after the 
notices he got in Bells Are Ringing. 
But notices are here today, gone to- 
morrow. The quality of the impres- 
sion that Chaplin made can be judged 


better by an announcement put out 
by Lyn Austin and Thomas Noyes 
describing the leading man they are 
looking for to play opposite Nancy 
Walker in Copper and Brass: He 
should be about thirty-five, sing like 
Frank Sinatra, dance like Fred As- 
taire, act like James Stewart, play 
clarinet like Woody Herman and 
look like Sydney Chaplin. 

This is pretty heady company for 
a newly arrived actor-singer-dancer. 
And it’s nice to know what the fash- 
ionable age for males is this season 


Theatre Quotebook 


PAUL SHYRE, who has put on a 
one-man Sean O’Casey revival in 
New York this season: “The English 
hate [O’Casey] as anti-British, the 
Irish merely tolerate him, and the 
Americans, who adore him, do noth- 
ing about him.” 


SOPHIA LOREN, answering 
charges in a lawsuit by a Neapelitan 
dressmaker, in which he contended 
that his dresses and his lessons in 
table manners had made her a star: 
“It wasn’t clothes but no clothes- 
well, at least not very nice ones— 
that made people notice me in pic- 
tures. I wore hardly anything in 
Aida, peeled eels in very little for 
my next picture, and dived for 
sponges off Greece in Boy on a Dol- 
phin. For this I need a dressmaker?” 


Mh Pade Va 
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IS A STUNNING 
SARDONIC TRIUMPH!” 


—WATTS, Post 


“In 1947 Ralph Richardson was 
knighted for his services to the 
British theatre. A grateful 
Crown was impressed by his bril- 
liant acting in classical roles, 
like those he played at the Old 
Vic with Laurence Olivier and 
John Gielgud (both of whom are 
also knighted). But the Queen 
might consider upping him a 
grade for his protean perform- 
ance as the profligate general who 
is trapped in his own follies 
. . « Jean Anouilh and Ralph 
Richardson know how to make a 
vastly entertaining rumpus out 
of blistering ideas.” 

~ATKINSON, Times 

with 
Mildred Natwick John Abbott Meriel Forbes 

John Stewart William Hansen 


CORONET THEATRE 


49 St. W. of B’way Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





a Cockney flower girl? 


Brody 
Likely / 


Julie Andrews picks up her aitches to 
appear in the name role of Cinderella, 
the first original musical for television 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein, to be 
presented by C.B.S.-TV in color on Sun- 
day, March 31 (8-9:30 p.m., EST). 
Ralph Nelson is the director, and the 
star of My Fair Lady is supported by 
Dorothy Stickney as the Queen, Howard 
Lindsay as the King, in their musical 
debuts. 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


December 26, 1956 
Winter Garden 


A revival of Shakespeare’s play by the Old Vic Company, 
presented by the Old Vic Trust Ltd. and the Arts Council 
of Great Britain under the management of S. Hurok; directed 
by Tyrone Guthrie, costumes and décor by Frederick Crooke, 
music composed by Frederick Marshall. 


Tue Cast 

PRIAM Keith Taylor 
HECTOR Jack Gwillim 
TROILUS Jeremy Brett 
PARIS Ronald Allen 
DEIPHOBUS Timothy Parkes 
HELENUS Bryan Pringle 
AENEAS Denis Holmes 
ANTENOR James Villiers 
PANDARUS Paul Rogers 
CRESSIDA’S GROOM Aubrey Morris 
TROILUS’ SERVANT John Greenwood 
HELEN Coral Browne 
ANDROMACHE Jennifer Wilson 
CASSANDRA Margaret Courtenay 
CRESSIDA Rosemary Harris 
AGAMEMNON Rupert Davies 

Edward Harvey 
Richard Wordsworth 
NESTOR Job Stewart 
AJAX Ernest Hare 
ACHILLES Charles Gray 
PATROCLUS Derek New 
DIOMEDES Donald Homer 
THERSITES John Neville 
CALCHAS John Woodvine 
GREEK OFFICERS Aubrey Morris, Peter Needham 


MENELAUS 
ULYSSES 


SAILORS, TRUMPETERS, MYRMIDONS: Peter Bowles, Graeme 
Campbell, John Flint, Fraser Kerr, Tom Kneebone, Dan- 
iel Moynihan, Alan Penn, Bryan Pringle, Charles West. 


Company manager, Roy Jones; stage managers, Elizabeth 
Butterfield and John Wayne; press representatives, Martin 
Feinstein and Michael Sweeley. 


The slight haze surrounding this highly explosive 
production on opening night could have traced to 
Tyrone Guthrie’s unceremonious scattering of the 
dust which had gathered on the play through the 
years. A good many of us form players, though, who 
have kept book on the good doctor during his recent 
visits to New York, were more inclined to set it down 
as a case of atomic fallout. And of course our sur- 
prise was as nothing to that of the London audience 
which saw the premiére, totally unforewarned, last 
spring. But it was still an occasion for some blink- 
ing, after the expert but rather conventional first 
three offerings of the local Old Vic season. One is 
led to suspect that the copy of the text which Guthrie 
used in staging this seldom-produced and difficult 
work bore a subtitle: “Shake Well Before Using.” 
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Left to right: Cressida’s groom (Aubrey Morris), Pandarus 
(Paul Rogers) and Cressida (Rosemary Harris) welcome the 
Trojan soldiers home early in the play. 


It is not merely a matter of dressing the actors in 
stunning Edwardian costumes—the Greeks as Prus- 
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sians, and the Trojans as British ceremonial guards. 
It is a whole sui generis conception of the characters 
themselves, an authentic case of clothes not only 
making the man but shaping his whole personality— 
Pandarus (Paul Rogers) as an epicene, top-hatted 
dandy who conceivably might be on his way to the 
dress circle of a high-class race track; Cressida 
(Rosemary Harris) as a wholly bewitching minx, 
alternately in riding getup and hobble skirt; Helen 
(Coral Browne) as a café-society call girl, Ulysses 
(Richard Wordsworth) as a pipe-smoking intellec- 
tual, Ajax (Ernest Hare) as Colonel Blimp himself, 
Achilles (Charles Gray) as a pugilist who has been 
a long time between matches, Thersites (John Ne- 
ville) as a sad-sack civilian “attached to the expedi- 
tionary force.” And it is not merely a new conception 
of characterization or modern nuances in the lines. 
Guthrie has directed this crew with tremendous élan. 
There has not been as much military posturing, saber 
rattling and clicking of heels since The Student 
Prince, or as much traffic in the aisles since Olsen 
and Johnson, or since Tennessee Williams and Elia 
Kazan were running in tandem in Camino Real. 


Fritz Weaver and Faye Emerson had the principal roles in 
this drama set in a state behind the Iron Curtain—Weaver 
as a Moscow-trained inquisitor, and Miss Emerson as an 
American newspaperwoman who falls victim to his methods. 


J. PETER HAPPEL 


It is a very broad, bravura, pictorially brilliant 
production, which is all to the good in that portion 
of this schizophrenic script that debunks the war- 
riors of classical legends. There are times when the 
accelerated pace causes some of the lines to become 
lost in the uproar, but that is not catastrophic, in 
view of the visual compensations. There is another 
side of Troilus and Cressida, however—a bilious love 
story that is not exactly well served by this unrelent- 
ing, bombs-away approach. The atmosphere is not so 
much one of bitter disillusionment as of Mardi gras. 
So while the director is having a high old time, poor 
Troilus is somewhat out on a limb having a bad one, 
and not in precisely the way Shakespeare intended. 

The acting of the principals mentioned above is all 
exceptionally good, and special recognition is due 
Paul Rogers, certainly one of the most versatile men 
in the acting business. Playing Macbeth and Pan- 
darus at the top of one’s form on successive nights is 
versatility unlimited, after all. But so far as Troilus 
and Cressida is concerned, the volatile director, ever 
attentive to details both large and small, has provided 
his own star. His name is Guthrie. 


December 28, 1956 
Ambassador Theatre 


A drama by Howard Richardson and William Berney, pre- 
sented by Anderson Lawler in association with Will Lester 
Productions, directed by Herbert Berghof, settings and cos- 
tumes by Peter Larkin, lighting by Lee Watson. 


Tue Cast 
FIRST ATTENDANT 
MARC BRADLEY 
DR. WILHELM STEIDL 
HELEN MERRICK 
DOLLY BARNS 
A NUN 
SECOND ATTENDANT 
ROBERT FULLER 


Howard Wierum 
Fritz Weaver 
Thayer David 

Olga Bielinska 
Faye Emerson 
Barbara Lester 
Mitchell Erickson 


Oliver Berg 
General manager, Samuel Schwartz; company manager, 
Lee Martinec; stage manager, George Quick; press represen- 
tatives, Phillip Bloom, David Lipsky and Wilbur Pippin 


Brain-washing is a harrowing business, and never 
more so than when literal-minded playwrights apply 
it to an audience in the process of pursuing it as a 
theme. This work deals with a successful American 
newspaperwoman of a strong anti-Communist bent, 
who is abducted to a state behind the Iron Curtain 
and given the full treatment. Like many prison dra- 
mas, it winds up a prisoner of its own unrelenting 
grimness and clinical taste for realism—in direct 
contrast to such a masterpiece of the species as The 
Diary of Anne Frank. There was a certain amount 
to admire in the basic integrity of the work, in the 
skillful playing of Fritz Weaver as an inquisitor, and 
to a somewhat lesser degree, in the performance of 
Faye Emerson as his victim. But there was very 
little to enjoy. 
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SMALL WAR ON MURRAY HILL 


January 3, 1957 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre 

A comedy by Robert E. Sherwood presented by the Play- 
wrights’ Company, directed by Garson Kanin (assisted by 
Kip Good), designed by Boris Aronson, costumes designed by 
Irene Sharaff. 


Tue Cast 


LIEUTENANT LORD FREDERICK BECKENHAM 
MAJOR CLOVE 


Daniel Massey 
Nicholas Joy 


ORDERLY Peter Foy 
SENTRY Bill Becker 
SAM PIETERS Harry Sheppard 
GENERAL SIR WILLIAM HOWE Leo Genn 


HAWLEY 

HESSIAN 

GENERAL GRAF VON DONOP 
ROBERT MURRAY 


William Strange 

Michael Lewis 
Stefan Schnabel 
Joseph Holland 
MARY MURRAY Jan Sterling 
CAPTAIN DUPONT Nicholas Probst 
DAISY Jonelle Allen 
SUSAN LINDLEY Patricia Bosworth 
SERGEANT GALWAY Elliott Sullivan 
CORPORAL MULLET Allan Stevenson 


AMELIE Vinnette Carroll 
SAMUEL JUDAH Francis Compton 
MRS. TORPEN Sally Walker 


ABIGAIL TORPEN Susan Oliver 


JOHN George Francis 
CORA Sharon Porter 
SOLDIERS Warner LeRoy, Leo Bloom 
GIRL Jan Jarrett 
BOY Marc Sullivan 


Business manager, Victor Samrock; company manager, 
Ben Rosenberg; stage manager, Porter Van Zandt; press rep- 
resentatives, William Fields, Ted Goldsmith and Reginald 
Denenholz. 


Never a man to underestimate the power of a 
woman, the late Robert E. Sherwood apparently 
subscribed to the much-debated theory that British 
General Howe’s failure to press his advantage against 
the battered forces of the American Revolution in 
the New York campaign of 1776 was due in large 
measure to the diversional charms of a certain Mary 
Murray. According to this play Mrs. Murray was 
not at all in sympathy with the general, but she was 
not so ungracious as to show him something other 
than a warm welcome when he was billeted briefly 
in the home of her Tory husband. It seems she was 
so perceptively amenable, in fact, that Howe decided 
to remain overnight; and this was not her undoing 
but his own, since during this impromptu truce the 
Americans, who then were walking on their heels, 
so to speak, were able to regain their equilibrium and 
slip out of Howe’s trap—and so to fight another day. 
The entire thesis, of course, is historically suspect, 
but it serves admirably as a high-comedy theme. 
Nor does it seem wholly implausible, with such a fine 
pair as Leo Genn and Jan Sterling on hand in the 
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Leo Genn as General Sir William Howe, and Jan Sterling as 
Mary Murray, the lady who may or may not have success- 
fully diverted him in his pursuit of the American forces in 
1776. 























































































































































main roles. The Sherwood conception of Howe as 
a highly civilized and rather sedentary soldier of 
impeccable taste suits both this romantic theory and 
Mr. Genn’s style very nicely, and of course Miss 
Sterling is the sort of girl who might well swing such 
a grim and unswerving warrior as Joseph Stalin from 
the pursuit of arms for a single night under equally 
favor. ble conditions. 

What Sherwood—or more accurately, the produc- 
ers—may have overestimated is the capacity of the 
average audience in the commercial theatre to enjoy 
a highly literate comedy that is largely devoid of 
overt action and the sort of shoddy suggestiveness 
that a lesser playwright might have employed in 
handling this material. Small War (whose theme 
parallels that of Sherwood’s first Broadway work, 
The Road to Rome) is a small play in any compari- 
son with the best of his output. But its wry humor, 
irony, urbanity, sagacity in matters pertaining to 
warfare—its very intellectual bent, in fact—all place 
it a good many cuts above some recent resounding 
hits. The production was perfect. Twelve perform- 
ances was its limit, however, and the reader is free 
to draw his own moral, invidious or otherwise. 

















































































































A CLEARING IN 


January 10, 1957 
Belasco Theatre 


A play by Arthur Laurents presented by Roger L. Stevens 
and Oliver Smith, directed by Joseph Anthony, designed by 
Mr. Smith, costumes designed by Lucinda Ballard, lighting 
by Feder, music by Laurence Rosenthal. 


Tue CAstT 
VIRGINIA 
NORA 
JIGEE 
BARNEY 
GINNA 
GEORGE 


Kim Stanley 
Anne Pearson 
Barbara Myers 
Onslow Stevens 
Joan Lorring 
Pernell Roberts 
PETE Robert Culp 
HAZELMAE Sybil White 
BOY Tom Hatcher 
ANDY Lin McCarthy 
Business manager, Victor Samrock; company manager, 
Leonard Field; production stage manager, Bill Ross; stage 
manager, Leonard Patrick; press representatives, William 
Fields, Reginald Denenholz and Ted Goldsn.ith 


There are at least two speeches in the yeasty dia- 
logue of this psychological fantasy that are quite 
revealing. “There are no lasting answers, only last- 
ing questions,” goes one line, and playwright Laur- 
ents seems to subscribe wholeheartedly to it. At an- 
other point one of the characters observes that “most 
of us never get off the ground.” Perhaps not, but 
there is also such a thing as never coming into direct 
contact with the ground, and A Clearing in the 
Woods all but earns that distinction. This inventive 


and detailed excursion into self-analysis presented 
Kim Stanley as a sort of prototype of the successful 
young career woman who is outwardly sufficient but 
inwardly distraught. In her effort to come to terms 
with herself, she arrives at a sylvan clearing (the 
program significantly avoided any reference to time 


THE WOODS 


or place) where she recreates mental images of her 
past. The process, which employs her three alter 
egos, her peculiarly ineffectual father and the various 
men who have figured in her highly unsatisfactory 
existence, affords us glimpses of her childhood, an 
early encounter with sex, her disastrous marriage 
and a subsequent affair with a chap whose own life 
she is now doing absolutely nothing to brighten. 

All this is highly ingenious, and it was handsomely 
staged and powerfully acted by Miss Stanley and 
company. It was all these things and yet it was 
strangely unmoving as theatre. Perhaps what it boils 
down to is that the enormous resources of Joseph 
Anthony, Oliver Smith and Abe Feder were not suf- 
ficient to disguise the fact that what we have here 
is more a case history (expressed in stream-of- 
than a fully developed 
dramatic work’: — more paraphernalia than play. 
There may be no “lasting answers” in life, but the- 
atre is not life in that sense; and our capacity to enter 
into the plight of such a heroine requires something 
more than a practical demonstration of her difficul- 
ties. We are much too aware, under the circum- 
stances, that we are witnessing a tour de force from 
the audience portion of a sharply demarcated theatre. 
In its own capacity to fascinate and frustrate in 
about equal measure, the play may have been just 
the warm-up for those intrepid souls who were wait- 
ing for Waiting for Godot to return. 


consciousness technique) 


Oliver Smith’s setting symbolically represented a retreat 
where the heorine could relive portions of her life in a sort 
of self-analysis. Kim Stanley (seated) played the central 
role, and her three alter egos at various age levels were 
played by (left to right) Barbara Myers, Anne Pearson and 
Joan Lorring. Lin McCarthy (extreme left) was one of the 


men in her life, and Onslow Stevens (right) played her father. 
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THE WALTZ OF 
THE TOREADORS 


January 17, 1957 
Coronet Theatre 


A comedy by Jean Anouilh in an English version by Lu- 
cienne Hill, presented by Producers’ Theatre (produced by 
Robert Whitehead), directed by Harold Clurman, designed 
by Ben Edwards. 


Tue Cast 

MME. ST. PE Mildred Natwick 
Ralph Richardson 
John Stewart 

Mary Grace Canfield 
Sudie Bond 

John Abbott 

Frieda Altman 
Meriel Forbes 
Louise Kirtland 
William Hansen 


Helen Seamon 


GENERAL ST PE 

GASTON, HIS SECRETARY 
SIDONIA, HIS DAUGHTER 
ESTELLE, ANOTHER DAUGHTER 
DOCTOR BONFANT 

FIRST MAID 

MLLE. DE ST.~EUVERTE 

MME. DUPONT-FREDAINE 
FATHER AMBROSE 

NEW MAID 


General manager, Oscar Olesen; company manager, Harold 
Kusell; production stage manager, Frederic de Wilde; press 
representatives, Barry Hyams and Abner D. Klipstein. 


Jean Anouilh’s farce is very French and very 
funny a good part of the time. It deals with an aging 
general who (fortunately for the French army) is 
now safely retired and devoting his efforts to writ- 
ing his memoirs at such moments as he can keep his 
mind on this task, and his hands off the succession of 
chambermaids who pass through his highly uncon- 
ventional household. (The turnover in domestic help 
is brisk, in direct proportion to the rate at which they 
become enceinte.) Presently another diversion turns 
up in the form of a handsome and rather: vacuous 
blonde, Mlle. de St.-Euverte, who had waltzed with 
the general at a military ball seventeen years earlier 
when she was just eighteen, and had never gotten 
over this memorable experience, for reasons that are 
best known to her. She wants to marry the old 
lecher, but there are obstacles to such a union, not- 
ably his termagant wife; and after a couple of comic 
attempts at suicide, she settles for the general’s 
young secretary, who also turns out to be his son 
and one of the more tangible results of his previous 
encounters with the ladies. 

The general is left to carry on his interminable 
literary and generative pursuits, and we are left with 
the conviction that while Anouilh has written an 
essentially thin piece, it is a very playable one and 
not entirely devoid of point. Its sour and outspoken 
but very perceptive commentary on marriage is a 
sort of Gallic comedian’s distillation of Strindberg’s 
view on the subject—and a far cry from the sunny 
philosophy expressed in church pamphlets especially 
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prepared for prospective brides and grooms. 

The key to any production of the work seems to 
reside in the direction and the acting of the leading 
role of the general. This one is fortunate on both 
counts. Harold Clurman has staged it with the light 
touch that Anouilh has not often received on these 
shores, plus an eye to visual comedy. And Ralph 
Richardson plays the general in much the same vein; 
if he is not the ideal farceur and cannot wholly dis- 
guise the fact that he is working pretty hard at the 
assignment, at least he emerges something other than 
winded. Mildred Natwick is especially good as his 
difficult wife, and there are other worthy perform- 
ances by John Stewart, Meriel Forbes, John Abbott, 
Mary Grace Canfield and Sudie Bond. The latter two 
play the general’s daughters, and they are unattrac- 
tive enough to discourage the sex life of anyone but 
the hero of this disenchanted piece. 


Ralph Richardson (seated, center) plays a retired French 
general in this Paris and London success, and his benevolent 
expression may trace to the fact that he has just learned 
that his youthful secretary is also his son. John Stewart 
(right) is the secretary, and the priest who has just made the 
disclosure is played by William Hansen. Also pictured are 
John Abbott and Meriel Forbes. 





Small House, Big Plans 


by Ward Morehouse 


A playhouse in the heart of New York’s theatrical 
district that will be in the complete control of the 
men who are producing its plays, that will have a 
definite identity of its own, just as the Princess The- 
atre did during the triumphant regime of Bolton, 
Wodehouse and Kern, and that will give Broadway 
from four to six productions every season—such is 
the objective of Carmen Capalbo and Stanley Chase, 
the two young men who have taken over the Bijou 
in New York’s West 45th Street. 

The Messrs. Capalbo-and Chase have long-range 
plans. They have a lease on their playhouse for a 
year, options for other years. They feel that the 
well-located Bijou is ideal for their operations. Hav- 
ing moved uptown from the tiny Theatre de Lys in 
Greenwich Village, they find the 603-seat Bijou fairly 
enormous. “We like the fact that it’s the smallest 
house in the Broadway area,” they tell you. “It’s 
compact, it’s wieldy, and a house of its size is def- 
initely an asset to certain plays of quality. We have 
such works in mind. If we can play to capacity we 
will gross $20,400 on the week. Nobody will be get- 
ting rich on that, but we’ll have fun and we'll be 
doing what we want to do in the thing we love best, 
the living theatre.” 

The Bijou, a playhouse built in 1917 (and in which 
Tallulah Bankhead made her Broadway debut in 
The Squab Farm), the home of such memorable 
offerings as Guthrie McClintic’s production of The 
Dover Road, Owen Davis’ The Detour and Helen 
Hayes’s revival of What Every Woman Knows, is 
owned by the City Investing Company, of which 
Robert Dowling is the alert and theatre-loving pres- 
ident. It was turned over to Capalbo and Chase by 
Dowling, who believes in their talents and who was 
impressed, as was everybody else, by the spectacular 
success of their Threepenny Opera production at the 
downtown Theatre de Lys, which seats 199. The new 
surge of activity at the Bijou began with the late- 
January presentation of Graham Greene’s The Pot- 
ting Shed, starring Sybil Thorndike. The second play 
will be Eugene O’Neill’s A Moon for the Misbegotten, 
with Wendy Hiller in the role of the oversized Josie, 
which arrives in late April, and the third may be 
a musical piece. Or Bernard Shaw’s Heartbreak 
House, to which Capalbo and Chase hold the rights. 

Anyway, the forty-year-old Bijou is starting life 
all over again, and its emphatic return to the legit- 
imate fold is to be heartily welcomed. Perhaps this 
development will give some imaginative showman 
the idea of wandering around into 39th Street and 
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seeing what’s going on at the beautiful Maxine Elliott 
Theatre, which has been lost to the living stage for 
years. 

Just who are the young men behind the revitaliza- 
tion of the Bijou? Well, Carmen Capalbo, of Italian 
parentage and born in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
studied at the Yale Drama School. He began writing 
for radio in his early years and he has had consider- 
able television experience. One of the pioneers in 
New York’s off-Broadway movement, he founded 
The Spur, a repertory company which operated at 
the Cherry Lane Theatre and gave its clientele such 
productions as Juno and the Paycock, Awake and 
Sing! Dear Brutus and Shadow and Substance. 
Stanley Chase, graduated from New York University 
in 1949, and a writer and producer for television, was 
born in Brooklyn. He and Capalbo met in 1953, liked 
each other’s ideas, and by 1954 they found themselves 
coproducers of The Threepenny Opera. They both 
now insist that they’re in the theatre to stay. 

Capalbo can be eruptive, and he is generally artic- 
ulate when he gets to talking of the theatre and of 
the plans of Capalbo and Chase: “We’re hoping to 
have the Bijou open for fifty-two weeks in the year. 
It’s equipped with fine air-conditioning facilities, and 
we'll have no problems in the summertime. It will 
be our plan to change the bill from time to time; 
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if we’re lucky enough to get a big hit, there'll be 
no trouble in finding another house for it. Our seats 
will be sold at a $5.25 top during the week and at 
$5.75 for week ends, beginning Fridays. We'll go 
along with union scales generally, but we’ll have to 
get concessions from individuals, as in the case of 
Dame Sybil Thorndike; and it will be the same with 
Wendy Hiller. We could never pay such people their 
regular salaries. 

“One of the great problems in production today is 
that producers don’t operate the theatres in which 
their plays are being presented. But the Bijou will 
be ours—ours. Robert Dowling has been wonderful; 
he gave us the theatre for a song. We thought of try- 
ing to play at popular prices, but that’s impossible 
under present conditions. Even at the price scale 
we've decided upon, it will be necessary for our 
stars to work for less than half of their normal 
salaries. 

‘“‘We want to go in for modern plays, anything from 
1900 up, and once we get established we hope to try 
a lot of variety. Perhaps there are some of the Amer- 
ican plays of the early century that might be worth 
trying. We'll be looking into the matter of the Clyde 
Fitch plays. He wrote from fifty to sixty, and cer- 
tainly it would seem that two or three of them are 
deserving of revival.” 
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Mapping plans for the first production of the new Bijou 
project —the premiére of Graham Greene’s The Potting Shed. 
Seated, from left: Sir Lewis Casson and Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dike, two of the principals; Carmen Capalbo, director and 
coproducer; and Leueen MacGrath, who had another major 
role. Standing: Stanley Chase, Capalbo’s partner in the Bijou 
series; William Pitkin, the designer; and Robert Flemyng, 
still another cast principal. 


The Messrs. Capalbo and Chase became fascinated 
with O’Neill’s A Moon for the Misbegotten upon the 
first reading of it, began negotiations with the play- 
wright’s widow, and finally obtained the production 
rights. “Casting was a problem,” Capalbo admitted, 
“but we solved it when we got Wendy Hiller to sign 
a contract to play Josie, who is supposed to be earthy 
and have a maternal look. Wendy should be great 
in the part.” 

So if the Bijou, seating a mere 603, can turn out 
to be a success in this era of frightening costs and a 
trend (in thinking, at least) to big houses, it will put 
showmen to wondering, and may even get somebody 
to investigate the possibility to bringing back the 
onetime Punch and Judy, later called the Charles 
Hopkins Theatre, in 49th Street. That attractive 
bandbox seated only about 300, but Hopkins went 
along with it for years, putting on imaginative plays 
and having a great time. 
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by Vernon Dt 


The author, who has composed 6 
cert hall and the Broadway stag 
John Latouche in the latter field, n 
Cabin in the Sky. 


Last July I read in a Los Ang pay Az lar. a al, was to open 
at the small Las Palmas Theatre in ly wood. For a t wher ~ stage musicals are a 
great rarity, this looked like an even iy soa iy yes) ecause the lyrics were by 
John Latouche. He had offered me thegit iat “ Dol Fack in 1947 and I turned it down, 
fearing that the book’s premise—Selling S$ Soul 


e Devil—was hardly a novel notion. 
The Faust formula and the devil’s doing al always fascinated John—at the age of 


nine in Richmond, Virginia, he appeared ‘@® the Devil in Percy Mackaye’s The Scarecrow, 
produced by the local drama guild; he was nearly kicked out of the Riverdale (New York) 
Country School a few years later for stealing the school bell and “other deviltry,” [sic] ac- 
cording to contemporary journals; and the Devil and his shenanigans nearly destroyed Little 
Joe and his ever-loving Petunia in our Cabin in the Sky. John was fond of sketching little 
devils on scraps of paper or tablecloths, and some of his letters were signed “Beelzebub”; 
lastly it was a revival of Douglas Moore’s The Devil and Daniel Webster that prompted 
Latouche to suggest himself as collaborator to Moore for The Ballad of Baby Doe. 

Happy Dollar’s career was not a happy one; it had had its premiére in Houston a year 
or so before Richard C. Ott brought it to Hollywood, hoping for a run. The book was by 
Lee Falk, the score by Rudolf Friml’s son, William. The show opened with no advance rep- 
utation, no word-of-mouth appraisal, good or bad. The Hollywood first-nighters, rather to 
their surprise, saw an integrated musical play of high professional quality, with arresting 
dialogue and an engaging score. The cast of zealous young Texans and Californians gave it 
all they had—and they had plenty—but the star of the evening was John Latouche. His 
lyrics were never more imaginative, never more in key with the story. One single scene— 
the one called “Hero Hill”—had three show-stoppers in it, following on each other’s heels. 
Next day’s notices read as though the critics, caught unaware and liking the show in spite of 
themselves, compromised by admitting that it wasn’t bad. The modest musical went deeper 
and deeper in the red each week and finally folded; so dismal were the show’s finances that 
the theatre was forced to close its doors and went up for sale. 

Shortly after Happy Dollar’s opening I went to San Francisco, where The Golden Apple 
was playing, theatre-in-the-round style. This looked as if California had become Latouche- 
conscious at last. With the exception of the captivating Peppermint Tree, an animated car- 
toon based on his poem and produced by himself in 1952, and M-G-M’s film version of Cabin 
in the Sky (1943), John had no picture credits. I never saw the Phoenix Theatre production 
of The Golden Apple in New York, but the San Francisco group.seemed barely adequate; 
the principals were on the arch and anxious side, while the chorus was typically full of pony- 
tailed Amazons and determinedly masculine boy dancers, the frilly fillies and the frillier lads 
being a thing of the past. I thought the book and lyrics somewhat overstylized, with a cer- 
tain euphuistic gloss obscuring the proceedings, but at least two superbly imaginative songs 
made up for all that—“Lazy Afternoon” and the less familiar “It’s the Going Home Together.” 

On returning to Los Angeles from San Francisco, I found three letters from New *York 
friends, each with a disturbing postscript: “Isn’t it awful about Touche?” There was noth- 
ing in the local newspapers, and not knowing just what was so awful about Latouche, I tele- 
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John Latouche in a photograph made for 
THEATRE ARTS shortly before his death 
last August. At that time he had just 
finished work on The Ballad of Baby Doe 
and was writing lyrics for the musical 
version of Candide. 
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phoned New York to find out. I was told that John 
died on August 7 of a sudden heart attack. He was 
nearly forty-one. 

John Treville Latouche was born November 13, 
1915, in Richmond, Virginia. While attending the 
John Marshall High School there, Johnny became 
absorbed in poetry and literature, contributing to 
the Richmond Record as early as 1931; his contribu- 
tions were signed “Trevil” or “Treville,” never John. 
Among these were several more than promising 
poems, especially “Death of the Poet,” the conclud- 
ing lines already indicative of his manner: 


“With steady hand and lip I shall depart 
For that dim residence of mossy stone 
Where I might lay aside these vain ideals 
And, rid of this encumbering flesh and bone, 
Be free to lie alone. I shall not feel 

The lack of any love, nor feel again 

Any emotion save lying in the rain.” 


Graduating from high school in 1932, John entered 
a preparatory school, the Riverdale Country School, 
where he became a member of the dramatic associa- 
tion and glee club, and wrote Christmas plays for the 
school’s use. In his freshman year at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Latouche won the Stephen Vincent Benét 
prize as well as two awards for poetry and prose. 
In his sophomore year he wrote the book, lyrics and 
some music for the ’35 varsity show Flair-Flair, the 
Toast of Gay Paree. He made his first approach to 
Broadway, while still at college, by writing some 
lyrics to Richard Lewine’s tunes for the Bannister- 
Krimsky-Lucius Beebe production of Murder in the 
Old Red Barn. Two typical titles were, “Not on Your 
Tintype” and “Don’t Throw Me Out of the House, 
Father.” He also adapted Erika Mann’s revue The 
Pepper Mill into English and had two sketches in 
Pins and Needles. 

In spite of all this activity, he could barely support 
himself in New York on leaving Columbia after his 
sophomore year. He moved to the Mills Hotel on the 
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Principals in the premiére of The Ballad of 
Baby Doe in Central City, Colorado, last July. 
Left to right: Martha Lipton as the first 
Mrs. Horace Tabor, Walter Cassel as Horace 
Tabor and Dolores Wilson as Baby Doe. 


Bowery, where, it has been reported, he pushed 
through the crowd of hobos and derelicts around the 
desk and said: “I must have something with a pleas- 
ant view—at 50 cents a night.” 

His first real break came with Ballad for Amer- 
icans, music by Earl Robinson,-originally titled Bal- 
lad of Uncle Sam and featured in the New York 
Federal Theatre’s ill-fated Sing for Your Supper 
(1939). The original manuscript of Ballad is now in 
the Library of Congress. Latouche’s full-scale the- 
atrical debut was with Cabin in the Sky (1940), the 
real beginning of his stormy career as one of Amer- 
ica’s most promising and most controversial lyricists. 

The dynamic little man with an elf’s face and a 
wrestler’s physique thrived on controversy and par- 
adox. His love for the unusual not only informed his 
work but also showed in his racy repartee and his 
penchant for outlandish clothes. When Cabin in the 
Sky was being auditioned for backers at Larry Hart’s 
apartment, John kept the bediamonded and be- 
minked angels waiting for nearly an hour, then made 
a grand entrance attired in dirt-stained blue jeans 
and sneakers. Before going into our act I took John 
aside and whispered dramatically: “Good heavens, 
John, aren’t you overdoing it a bit?” Latouche gave 
me a bleak look. “Not at all . . . at least I look alive. 
I don’t know how you always achieve that freshly 
embalmed effect. Don’t worry, we'll paralyze ’em.” 
He was right; we got the rest of the money that 
evening. 

On being demobilized after a long stint with the 
Seabees in the South Pacific, John’s first move was 
to ask a tailor to whip up a $250 olive-drab American 
version of the Churchill siren suit equipped with a 
zipper and not much else. Impatient to launch this 
creation with suitable éclat, Latouche, in Leonard 
Lyons’ testimony, “was barred from entering the 
Stork Club because he wore no jacket. ‘But no 
jacket comes with this uniform,’ he said, and added 
it was the uniform of the Ruritanian Air Force. They 
let him in.” 

Johnny, who had to work hard for a living, and 
who was a none-too-willing worker, had his failures, 
even his disasters as a lyricist. Thus Polonaise, The 
Lady Comes Across, The Vamp and even the inter- 
mittently effective Beggar’s Holiday (with Duke 
Ellington and based on The Beggar’s Opera) did little 
to enhance his reputation, although there were many 
brilliant flashes in all of them. “Casting” a lyricist 
is fully as much of a (continued on page 96) 
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Judy is seven girls in one.... 


A WHOLE WEEK OF HOLLIDAYS 


BY LAWRENCE LANGNER 


Mr. Langner is codirector of the Theatre Guild. 


I was seated at the Shubert Theatre watching a recent performance of Judy 
Holliday in Bells Are Ringing, the new Theatre Guild musical play, when my 
attention was arrested by Sydney Chaplin’s song “I Met a Girl (A Wonderful 
Girl) .” 

Judy Holliday is not just one girl, I thought-—she is at least seven; and as I 
watched the play, I saw all seven appear in turn, each contributing her share to 
Judy’s over-all portrayal of the character of Ella, the warmhearted operator of 
the telephone-answering service in Bells Are Ringing who sets out to make a bet- 
ter world for her subscribers. 

In the opening scene of the play Judy sings a little song called “It’s a Perfect 
Relationship,” which tells us that she has fallen in love with a voice on the other 
end of the phone. She reminded me vividly of a time years ago when she first 
appeared in a legitimate theatre, at our summer playhouse in Westport, Connecti- 
cut. She was the youngest member of a group known as The Revuers. This revue 
was put together by her, Betty Comden and Adolph Green, who performed in it, 
and the cast also included an unknown dancer from Pittsburgh. The dancer turned 


Judy Holliday in a pensive 
mood in Bells Are Ringing— 
as Ella Peterson, employee of 
a telephone-answering 
service with a knack of getting 
involved in her clients’ 
private lives. 
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Miss Holliday’s first major role on Broadway was a big one indeed—as the girl friend of a big-shot junk dealer (Paul Douglas) 


in Born Yesterday, which had 1,642 performances.Judy has proven an adroit song-and-dance performer in Bells Are Ringing, 
which marks her debut in the Broadway musical field. At left is her leading man, newcomer Sydney Chaplin. 


out to be Gene Kelly, who was hired almost at once 
by the Theatre Guild for The Time of Your Life, and 
has since been heard from frequently. Judy had then 
the same air of being in transition from childhood to 
maturity, and that shy quality, so unlikely in a night- 
club performer, is with her still. 

Then, as the play progresses, Judy Holliday the 
comedienne emerges; not just the Judy of Born Yes- 
terday but the actress of many comic resources, such 
as those displayed in her recent film The Solid Gold 
Cadillac. She brings to mind Ina Claire, our deftest 
comedienne, who virtually began as a star without 
the usual weary preliminaries. Ina passed from the 
stage of the Ziegfeld Follies to the lead in The Gold 
Diggers. Judy’s first big part on Broadway was also 
a star role, and she has remained a star. 

The third Judy Holliday also suggests Ina Claire, 
who, in her Ziegfeld days, was remarkable for her 
mimicry of famous actors and singers. Judy is an 
adroit mimic too, and in Bells Are Ringing she paro- 
dies in turn a restaurant owner with an hilarious 
French accent, the Duchess of Windsor’s secretary 
with Mayfair dripping from her lips, and finally 
a Marlon Brandoesque female with a full set of 
marbles in her mouth. 

The fourth Judy Holliday is a singer who can put 
across a comedy song such as “Is It a Crime?” with 
all the verve of an Ethel Merman, or a dramatic song 
such as “The Party’s Over” with the vocal style of 
our best musical-comedy actresses. And she delivers 
these songs with vitality-and precision of timing, 
though this is her first appearance as a singer on the 
Broadway stage. It isn’t all spontaneity: Some of it 
is training. Before she became a star, she spent sev- 
eral years studying voice with Sonya Blinder, wife 
of my partner, the late Harry Blinder; and she can 
still toss off some of the bel canto of Traviata. 

The fifth Judy Holliday is a dramatic actress, one 
who displays a warmth and emotional range, and a 
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quality comparable to that of Helen Hayes; they have 
a similar economy of gesture and body movement. 
Where another actress might move fuzzily from one 
position to another with a dozen gestures, Helen will 
make her point with one simple movement of hands 
or shoulders. Judy has the same economy, learned, 
probably, from studying the work of others, though 
it is largely instinctive. Judy used to study Laurette 
Taylor in numerous performances of The Glass Me- 
nagerie. Like Lynn Fontanne, Judy thinks of Lau- 
rette as the actresses’ actress. 

In a surprising show of versatility Judy next does 
a turn as a dancer. Not that she is a ballerina, but, 
with the coaching of Jerome Robbins, she manages 
several modern dances, including a cha-cha, with the 
grace of an old hand—or foot—unabashed by the fact 
that she is dancing with some of New York’s most 
seasoned professionals. 

Finally there is the seventh Judy Holliday, the 
vaudeville headliner. In the last number of Bells 
Are Ringing, she is not only herself but a kind of one- 
woman anthology of vaudeville talent, turned loose 
in one outrageously hilarious number, “I’m Goin’ 
Back (. . to the Bonjour Tristesse Brassiere Com- 
pany) .” She is suddenly a little of everybody—a dash 
of Eddie Cantor as she dances across the stage, Al 
Jolson as she sings the “Mama” part of her song, and 
Eva Tanguay as she shakes her arms with an “I Don’t 
Care” gesture. And she ends the song with a George 
M. Cohan exit. But with all the reminiscences, she 
remains triumphantly herself 

In all seven variations of herself Judy is mindful 
of the audience and its moods. She can pique people 
out of listlessness, if she senses that lethal spirit 
among them; and when she brings them to life, she 
borrows from them the very life she has stimulated. 
She goes to her work, at each performance. much as 
though she were going to a party. She did not miss 


a performance of Born (continued on page 84) 
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Rex Harrison as Henry Higgins in My Fair Lady 


Q. What scene, line or sequence of lines by Shaw 
do you feel best sums up the character of Higgins? 

A. I think the last scene with Eliza in which Hig- 
gins, by his violence of independence, shows to the 
audience, but not to himself, that he is not as inde- 
pendent as he thinks. This is a key to the character, 
in a way. Higgins says: “I can do without anybody. 
I have my own soul: my own spark of divine fire.” 
From the start of the play I believe that Higgins 
“protests too much” for Shaw to have meant the 
things he says on misogyny to be taken. with anything 
but a grain of salt. The two subjects occupying Hig- 
gins’ mind are misogyny and phonetics—the passion 
for the latter is quite another matter; it is much more 
serious, like Shaw’s own interest in the subject. 
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Shaw 


and the 


Actor 


Two of the leading Shavian players 
of the current season answer some 
questions about their roles 


Q. It has been said that Shaw’s heroes in many 
ways are not dramatic characters but merely mouth- 
pieces for the author’s opinions. Do you believe this 
applies to your current role? What are the Shavian 
opinions you enjoy expressing as Higgins? 

A. I think the statement applies in general, but 
I do not believe it wholly applies to Higgins. I think 
the writing of Pygmalion was involved to a large 
extent with Shaw’s infatuation with Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, as he wrote the part of Eliza for her, and 
that either consciously, or more likely, unconsciously, 
he wrote himself as Higgins. If I have followed a 
model in my movement, it is based on my memory 
of Shaw, and the way he used to move and stand. 

The Shavian opinions (continued on page 88) 
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Siobhan McKenna 


on 
Saint Joan 


Siobhan McKenna in the name role of Saint Joan 


Q. Referring to particular scenes and lines, can 
you discuss your interpretation of Shaw’s Saint Joan? 

A. The performance moves in a cycle—that’s why 
I start off in a red peasant dress and finish in the 
same dress. Joan traditionally appears in shining 
armor, but I feel that everything stems from her 
country upbringing, which Shaw greatly empha- 
sizes. He stresses this in his preface, and even makes 
the point that her military leadership comes from 
that particular type of common sense which country 
people have. 

I also feel that the spiritual quality of Joan is not 
an ascetic one, removed from life, but one of sheer 
goodness and a natural communication with God. 
I don’t feel she is a mystic, but I do feel she is a 
visionary. While she lives with her saints, she never 
neglects to love human beings as well. Scene I. is 
important, for here one gets the very innocent girl. 
Some have said there is a slight element of the clown 
in my first scene, which I think is correct, for Joan 
does not realize here the importance of her mission; 
she is just being obedient to her friends, who happen 
to be her voices. 

What I love about Joan is her common sense; the 
voices are always backed up by practical things. 
Consider her answer when she is asked why she 
wears men’s clothes: “If I were to dress as a woman 
they would think of me as a woman; and then what 
would become of me?” She is a practical saint. She 
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is like Al Capp’s Bald Iggle, which insists that other 
people tell the truth. It was Joan’s absolute, burning 
honesty and truthfulness, her refusal to compromise 
by flattering anybody, that was her downfall. She 
just couldn’t pretend. Country people don’t. If I buy 
a hat and wear it to Mass in the country, and some- 
one else doesn’t like the hat, that person will tell me 


it’s awful 





tell me the truth just as an act of charity 

When I played Saint Joan in London I was asked 
why I thought God would tell Joan to get rid of the 
English, but Joan answers this very well herself 
when she says that we are not subject to feudal lords, 
but “We are all subject to the King of Heaven; and 
He gave us our countries and our languages, and 
meant us to keep to them.” A wonderful thing that 
Shaw portrays, and that Joan accomplished, was the 
breaking of the feudal system, which was very bad 
for the church because the bishops were inclined to 
be feudal lords. Joan’s love for the common people 
is very evident not only in her historic life but in the 
play. The thing I find interesting is that the common 
people all accepted her—it was only in the hierarchy 
that she was rejected, out of fear of diminishing their 
own power. 

One of the most important things I feel about Joan 
is that she is not a rounded saint until the epilogue— 
she has the makings of a saint, but at the trial she is 
not a saint because she commits one of the greatest 
sins, that of despair. So you (continued on page 88) 
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by Paul Shyre 


My aims in adapting Sean O’Casey’s autobiograph- 
ical novels for the concert stage were simple: to bring 
out the prose that best lent itself to the stage, and to 
let the characters be created again vividly through 
the actor’s medium. The format was elementary: no 
special scenery, no special effects, only the occasional 
strain of a flute in the wings to bridge the flowing 
passages of the story. 

There is a vital sense of theatre in O’Casey’s six- 
part autobiography (recently published in @two- 
volume edition by Macmillan with the over-all title 
Mirror in My House). The stories sum up*a@ gréat 
and glorious life, filled with much-hardship @nd sor- 
row and times that were trying, and etched with 
characters so clearly projected that theyfairly spring 
out to you from the pages. Through the voices of 
actors, the grand gallery of Irish mothers amd sons, 
unctuous schoolmasters, shouters for the salvation. of 
a new Ireland in the words of Parnell, James Con- 
nolly and Arthur Griffith come alive on a bare stage 







FRIEDMAN -ABELES 


Three of the principals 
in the O’Casey read- 
ings (left to right) 
Aline MacMahon; Paul 
Shyre, who served both 
as adapter and actor; 
and Staats Cotsworth 
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with only a sky backdrop and six actors seated at 
lecterns. The voices mourn, they sing, they shout 
with the abundant sense of life—all given meaning 
through the eyes of young Johnny Casside (Sean 
O’Casey), who crawled a little farther into life than 
the rest of the brood, and who, still later, a young 
man firm of foot, decided to create his own pictures 
in the hallway of life, having sat too long watching 
others create theirs. 


I Knock at the Door, the first of the concert read- 
ings I adapted from O’Casey’s books, and based on 
the first volume of the autobiography, had its pre- 
miére at the Kaufmann Auditorium in New York 
last March. The six actors (four men and two wo- 
men) were seated on high stools at their lecterns, 
scripts opened before them, the roles basically mem- 
orized but the pages of the scripts constantly being 
turned as a reminder to the audience of the simple 
format. One actor was the narrator, another read the 
role of Johnny-—the character representing O’Casey 
in this story told in the third person. The other actors 
interpreted the various characters as they appear 
in the book. Technical aid, through lighting being 
turned on and off, indicated scene changes. 

In adapting the second story, Pictures in the Hall- 
way, I followed the same format. It was given last 
May at the Kaufmann Auditorium. Like its prede- 
cessor it received a fine response. In turn it was 
brought to Broadway in September, where it was 
presented at The Playhouse in week-end perform- 
ances. Originally scheduled for only a limited engage- 
ment, it was held over an extra month. The notices 
were generally very favorable. This spring it will 
tour, and it is scheduled for an additional tour in the 
fall. In the near future a recorded version will be re- 
leased. England will see a presentation this summer, 
possibly beginning at the Edinburgh Festival. 


The opening passages of Pictures in the Hallway 
describe at some length a black and rainy October 
sky over the whole of Dublin, a spell suddenly 
broken by the piercing cries of newsboys shouting 
the death of Parnell. With only the dramatic ele- 
ments retained, the story unfolds quickly and to the 


Short scenes were added here and there to 
provide some necessary exposition. The music and 
songs are an important part of the reading too, and 
where the music for the songs was not available, 
O’Casey himself sat before a tape recorder and sang 
the lyrics. He sent the recordings to us so that the 
actors in rehearsal could get “the proper snatches 
of song” as he lilted them. 


point. 


Next season Broadway will see a staged reading of 
I Knock at the Door for the first time. If the favorable 
response is repeated, perhaps during the following 
season I will put on an adaptation of Drums Under 
the Windows and so on, until all six of O’Casey’s 
“pictures” of his life have found their way upon 
the stage. 

Where there is a wealth of beautiful prose and 
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Sean O’Casey . . . his autobiography served as the 
basis for the readings about which Paul Shyre 
writes—I Knock at the Door and Pictures in the 
Hallway. 


vivid characterization, the question arises as to what 
material should be chosen for dramatic presentation. 
The answer lies in the prose that has essentially dra- 
matic possibilities; in distinguishing between what 
reads well and what will play well. 

The Dublin world O’Casey wrote of is gone now, 
and only the memories of “himself” can bring it back 
again. In a letter I received from him recently, he 
noted: “Dublin seems to have a great and odd attrac- 
tion for many. I wonder: what B--- thought of it all: 
Dublin who saw so many evil things and so many 
good ones. A city now of brassy prayer and silvered 
cynicism; a city that has no future than [sic] one can 
see; leaderless, and alone, except for crowds of curi- 
ous visitors.” 

As to O’Casey’s own reactions to the dramatic 
readings, he wrote to me, after he had received tape 
recordings of I Knock at the Door and Pictures in the 
Hallway: “Thanks for sending me the tapes of the 
readings .. . . they were done splendidly, which 
naturally is very gratifying to me; and I’d like you to 
thank the artists straight from the O’Casey heart 
for their great work in making the reading of the 
books glow.” 

To the artists, the real satisfaction came from actu- 
ally having done the work itself, for all were in love 
with what they were doing. To them it was the 
wonderful spirit of O’Casey that brought about any 
inspiration in their performances, for here was great 
writing done by the finest dramatist and prose writer 
of our time, indeed a grand gallery of wonderful 
pictures: from Mrs. Casside [Sean’s mother] to the 
evil schoolmaster Mr. Slogan, and to Mr. Anthony 
Dovergull, O’Casey’s first employer. In these sharply 
etched characters, the sadness and joy of existence 
speaks out, and the actors breathed life into them. 
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WAR\VICK 

CAUCHON 

JOAN 

JOAN’S FATHER 

JOAN'S MOTHER 

JOAN’S BROTHER 

THE PROMOTER 

THE INQUISITOR 
BROTHER LADVENU 
ROBERT DE BEAUDRICOURT 
AGNES SOREL 

THE LITTLE QUEEN 

THE DAUPHIN 

QUEEN YOLANDE 
MONSIEUR DE LA TREMOUILLE 
ARCHBISHOP OF REIMS 
CAPTAIN LA HIRE 
EXECUTIONER 

ENGLISH SOLDIER 

SCRIBE 
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by Jean Anouilh 


The Lark was first presented by Kermit Bloom- 
garden at the Longacre Theatre, New York City, 
November 17, 1955, with the following cast: 


Christopher Plummer 


Boris Karloff 
Julie Harris 
Ward Costello 
Lois Holmes 
John Reese 
Roger de Koven 
Joseph Wiseman 
Michael Higgins 
Theodore Bikel 
Ann Hillary 
Joan Elan 

Paul Roebling 
Rita Vale 

Bruce Gordon 
Richard Nicholls 
Bruce Gordon 
Ralph Roberts 
Edward Knight 
Joe Bernard 


LADIES OF THE couRT: Ruth Maynard, Elizabeth 


MONKS AND SOLDIERS: Michael Price, Joe Bernard, 
Michael Conrad, William Lennard, Milton 
Katselas, Edward Grower. 


Directed by Joseph Anthony 
Setting and lighting by Jo Mielziner 
Costumes by Alvin Colt 
Music composed by Leonard Bernstein 


ACT ONE: The Trial 
act Two: The Trial 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEORGE KARGER—PIX 
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ACT ONE 


The music for the play was composed 
by Leonard Bernstein. It was sung and 
recorded by a group of seven men and 
women, without instruments, and with 
solos by a countertenor. 


Before the curtain rises we hear the 
music of a psalm: the chorus is singing 
“Exaudi orationem meam, domine.” 
When the curtain rises the music 
changes to a motet on the words “Qui 
tollis,” from the Mass. 


The Scene: Another day in the trial of 
Joan. The stage is a series of platforms, 
different in size and in height. The 
cyclorama is gray in color and projec- 
tions will be thrown on it to indicate 
a change of scene. At this moment we 
see the bars of a jail as they are pro- 
jected on the cyclorama. 


At rise: JOAN is sitting on a stool. cau- 
CHON is standing downstage near THE 
PROMOTER. The PRIESTS are about to take 
their places on the supcEs’ bench. THE 
INQUISITOR sits quietly on a stool near 
the JUDGES. JOAN’s family stand upstage; 
the royal family stand in a group. viL- 
LAGE WOMEN cross the stage carrying 
Sundles of faggots and ENGLISH SOLDIERS 
and GUARDS move into place. BEAUDRI- 
COURT and LA HIRE appear and take their 
places upstage. WARWICK enters and 
moves through the crowd. 


WARWICK: Everybody here? Good. Let 
the trial begin at once. The quicker the 
judgment and the burning, the better 
for all of us. 


caucHoN: No, sire. The whole story 
must be played. Domremy, the Voices, 
Chinon— 


WARWICK: I am not here to watch that 
children’s story of the warrior virgin, 
strong and tender, dressed in white 
armor, white standard streaming in the 
wind. If they have time to waste, they 
can make the statues that way, in days 
to come. Different politics may well re- 
quire different symbols. We might even 
have to make her a monument in Lon- 
don. Don’t be shocked at that, sire. The 
politics of my government may well 
require it one day, and what’s required, 
Englishmen supply. That’s our secret, 
sire, and a very good one, indeed. 
(Moves downstage to address the audi- 
ence) Well, let’s worry about only this 
minute of time. I am Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick. I have a dirty virgin witch 
girl tucked away on a litter of straw in 
the depths of a prison here in Rouen. 
The girl has been an expensive nui- 
sance, Your Duke of Burgundy sold her 
high. You like money in France, Mon- 
seigneur, all of you. That's the French 
secret, sire, and a very good one, in- 
deed. (He moves toward Joan) And 
here she is. The Maid. The famous Joan 
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the Maid. Obviously, we paid too much. 
So put her on trial, and burn her, and 
be finished. 


caucHon: No, sire. She must play out 
her whole life first. It’s a short life. It 
won't take very long. 


WARWICK: (Moves to a stool near cau- 
cHon) If you insist. Englishmen are 
patient, and for the purposes of this 
trial I am all Englishmen. But certainly 
you don’t intend to amuse yourselves 
by acting out all the old battles? I 
would find that very disagreeable. No- 
body wishes to remember defeat. 


caucHon: No, sire. We no longer have 
enough men to act out the old battles. 
(Turns toward Joan) Joan? (JOAN turns 
to caucHON) You may begin. 


Joan: Can I begin any place I want to? 


CAUCHON: Yes. 


Joan: Then I'll start at the beginning. 
It’s always nicer at the beginning. I'll 
begin with my father’s house when 
I was very small. (Her mortuHer, her 
FATHER and her BROTHERS appear on stage. 
She runs to join them) I live here 
happy enough with my mother, my 
brothers, my father. (We hear the mu- 
sic of a shepherd song and as she 
leaves the family group she dances her 
way downstage, clapping her hands to 
the music) I’m in the meadow now, 
watching my sheep. I am not thinking 
of anything. It is the first time I hear 
the Voices. I wasn’t thinking of any- 


thing. I know only that God is good 
and that He keeps me pure and safe in 
this little corner of the earth near Dom- 
remy. This one little piece of French 
earth that has not yet been destroyed 
by the English invaders. (She makes 


childish thrusts with an imaginary 
sword, and stops suddenly as if some- 
one has pulled her back) Then, sud- 
denly, someone behind me touched my 
shoulder. I know very well that no one 
is behind me. I turn and there is a 
great blinding light in the shadow of 
me. The Voice is grave and sweet and 
I was frightened. But I didn’t tell any- 
body. I don’t know why. Then came the 
second time. It was the noon Angelus. 
A light came over the sun and was 
stronger than the sun. There he was. 
I saw him. An angel in a beautiful clean 
robe that must have been ironed by 
somebody very careful. He had two 
great white wings. He didn’t tell me his 
name that day, but later I found out 
he was Monseigneur the Blessed Saint 
Michael. 


WARWICK: (To CAUCHON) We know all 
this. Is it necessary to let her go over 
that nonsense again? 


CAUCHON: It is neces ary, sire. 


JOAN: Biessed Saint Michael, excuse me, 
but you are in the wrong village. I am 
Joan, an ignorant girl, my father’s 


daughter— (Pauses, listens) I can’t save 
France. I don’t even know how to ride 
a horse. (Smiles) To you people the 
Sire de Beaudricourt is only a country 
squire, but to us he is master here. He 
would never take me to the Dauphin, 
I've never even bowed to him—(Turns 
to the court) Then the Blessed Saint 
Michael said Saint Catherine would 
come along with me, and if that wasn’t 
enough Saint Marguerite would go, too. 
(She turns back as if to listen to Saint 
Michael) But when the army captains 
lose a battle—and they lose a great 
many— they can go to sleep at night. 
I could never send men to their death. 
Forgive me, Blessed Saint Michael, but 
I must go home now—(But she doesn’t 
move. She is held back by a command) 
Oh, Blessed Saint Michael, have pity on 
me. Have pity, Messire. (The chorus 
sings “Alleluia” to the shepherd’s tune. 
She listens, smiles, moves back into the 
trial. Simply) Well, he didn’t. And that 
was the day I was saddled with France. 
And my work on the farm. 


(THE FATHER who has been moving 
about near THE MOTHER, suddenly 
grows angry.) 


THE FATHER: What's she up to? 
THE MOTHER: She's in the fields. 


THE FATHER: So was I, in the fields, but. 
I’ve come in. It’s six o'clock! I ask you, 
what’s she up to? 


THE BROTHER: She’s dreaming under the 
lady tree. 


THE FATHER: What's anybody doing un- 
der a tree at this hour? 


THE BROTHER: You ask her. She stares 
straight ahead. She looks as if she is 
waiting for something. It isn’t the first 
tirne. 


THE FATHER: (Angrily to THE BROTHER) 
Why didn’t you tell me? She is waiting 
for someone, not something. She has 
a lover. 


THE MOTHER: (Softly) Joan is as clean 
as a baby. 


THE FATHER: All girls are as clean as 
babies until that night when they aren’t 
any more. I'll find her and if she is 
with someone, I'll beat her until— 


JOAN: I was with someone, but my lover 
had two great white wings and through 
the rain he came so close to me that 
I thought I could touch his wings. He 
was very worried that day, he told me 
so. He said the Kingdom of France was 
in great misery and that God said I 
could wait no longer. There has been 
a mistake, I kept saying. The Blessed 
Saint Michael asked me if God made 
mistakes. You understand that I couldn’t 
very well say yes? 


THE PROMOTER: Why didn’t you make the 
Sign of the Cross? 
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JOAN: Oh, Blessed Saint Michael, have 
pity on me. Have pity, Messire. 
(Julie Harris) 


JOAN: That question is not written in 
your charge against me. 


THE PROMOTER: Why didn’t you say to 
the archangel, “Vado retro Satanas?” 


JOAN: I don’t know any Latin, Messire. 
And that question is not written in your 
charge against me. 


THE PROMOTER: Don’t act the fool. The 
devil understands French. You could 
have said, “Go away, you filthy, stink- 
ing devil.” 


JOAN: (Angry) I don’t talk that way to 
the Blessed Saint Michael, Messire! 


THE PROMOTER: The Devil told you he 
was Saint Michael and you were fool 
enough to believe him. 


JOAN: I believed him. He could not have 
been the Devil. He was so beautiful. 


THE PROMOTER: The Devil is beautiful! 
JOAN: (Shocked) Oh, Messire! 


CAUCHON: (To THE PROMOTER) These 
theological subtleties are far above the 
understanding of this poor child. You 
shock her without reason. 


JOAN: (To THE PROMOTER) You've lied, 
Canon! I am not as educated as you are, 
but I know the Devil is ugly and every- 
thing that is beautiful is the work of 
God. I have no doubts. I know. 


THE PROMOTER: You know nothing. Evil 
has a lovely face when a lovely face is 
needed. In real life the Devil waits for 
a soft, sweet night of summer. Then he 
comes on a gentle wind in the form of 
a beautiful girl with bare breasts— 


caucHoN: (Sharply) Canon, let us not 
get mixed up in our private devils. 
Continue, Joan. 


JOAN: (To THE PROMOTER) But if the 
Devil is beautiful, how can we know he 
is the Devil? 


THE PROMOTER: Go to your priest. He 
will tell you. 


JOAN: Can’t I recognize him all by 
myself? 


THE PROMOTER: No. Certainly not. No. 


JOAN: But only the rich have their 
priests always with them. The poor 
can’t be running back and forth. 


THE PROMOTER: (Angry) I do not like 
the way you speak in this court. I warn 
you again— 


cAUcHON: Enough, enough, Messire. Let 
her speak peacefully with her Voices. 
There is nothing to reproach her with 
so far. 


JOAN: Then another time it was Saint 
Marguerite and Saint Catherine who 
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came to me. (She turns to THE PRO- 
MOTER) And they, too, were beautiful. 


THE PROMOTER: Were they naked? 


JOAN: (Laughs) Oh, Messire! Don’t you 
think our Lord can afford to buy cloth- 
ing for His Saints? 


CAUCHON: (To THE PROMOTER) You make 
us all smile, Messire, with your ques- 
tions. You are confusing the girl with 
the suggestion that good and evil is a 
question of what clothes are worn by 
what Angels and what Devils. (Turns 
to JOAN) But it is not your place to 
correct the venerable Canon. You for- 
get who you are and who we are. We 
are your priests, your masters, and your 
judges. Beware of your pride, Joan. 


Joan: (Softly) I know that I am proud. 
But I am a daughter of God. If He 
didn’t want me to be proud, why did 
He send me His shining Archangel and 
His Saints all dressed in light? Why 
did He promise me that I should con- 
quer all the men I have conquered? 
Why did He promise me a suit of beau- 
tiful white armor, the gift of my king? 
And a sword? And that I should lead 
brave soldiers into battle while riding 
a fine white horse? If He had left me 
alone, I would never have become 
proud. 


CAUCHON: Take care of your words, 
Joan. You are accusing our Lord. 


JOAN: (Makes the Sign of the Cross) 


Oh. God forbid. I say only that His Will 
be done even if it means making me 
proud and then damning me for it. 
That, too, is His Right. 


THE PROMOTER: (Very angry) What are 
you saying? Could God wish to damn 
a human soul? How can you listen to 
her without shuddering, Messires? I see 
here the germ of a frightful heresy that 
could tear the Church— 


(THE INQUISITER rises. THE PROMOTER 
stops speaking. The stage is silent. 
LADVENU, a young priest, rises and 
goes to THE INQUISITOR. THE INQUISITOR 
whispers to him. LADVENU moves to 
CAUCHON, whispers to him.) 


caucHON: (Looks toward THE INQUISITOR; 
very hesitant) Messire— (THE INQUISITOR 
stares at CAUCHON. CAUCHON hesitates, 
then turns* toward JOAN) Joan, listen 
weil to what I must ask you. At this 
moment, are you in a State of Grace? 


LADVENU: Messire, this is a fearful ques- 
tion for a simple girl who sincerely be- 
lieves that God has chosen her. Do not 
hold her answer against her. She is in 
great danger and she is confused. 


caucHON: Are you in a State of Grace? 


JOAN: (As if she knew this was a dan- 
gerous question) Which moment is that, 
Messire? Everything is so mixed up, 
I no longer know where I am. At the 
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beginning when I heard my Voices, or 
at the end of the trial when I knew 
that my king and my friends had aban- 
doned me? When I lost faith, when I 
recanted, or when, at the very last min- 
ute, I gave myself back to myself? 
When— 


caucHon: (Softly, worried) Messire de- 
mands an answer. His reasons must be 
grave. Joan, are you in a State of 
Grace? 


Joan: If I am not, God will help me in 
Grace. If I am, God will keep me in 
Grace. 


(The PRIESTS murmur among them- 
selves. THE INQUISITOR, impassive, sits 
down.) 


LADVENU: (Gently, warmly) Well spok- 
en, Joan. 


THE PROMOTER: (Sharply) And the Devil 
would have the same clever answer. 


WARWICK: (To CAUCHON, pointing to THE 
Inquisitor) Is that the gentleman about 
whom I have been told? 


caucuon: (Softly) Yes. 
WARWICK: When did he arrive? 


caucHon: Three days ago. He has wished 
to be alone. 


warwick: Why was I not told of his 
arrival? 


cAUCHON: He is one of us, sire. We do 
not acknowledge your authority here. 


WARWICK: Only when you count our 
money and eat our food. Never mind, 
the formalities do not matter to me. But 
time does and I hope his presence will 
not add to the confusion. I am almost 
as bewildered as the girl. All these 
questions must be very interesting to 
you gentlemen of the Church, but if we 
continue at this speed we’ll never get to 
the trial and the girl will be dead of 
old age. Get to the burning and be done 
with it. 

CAUCHON: (Angry) Sire! Who speaks of 
burning? We will try to save the girl— 


WARWICK: Monseigneur, I allow you this 
charade because the object of my gov- 
ernment is to tell the whole Christian 
world that the coronation of the idiot 
Charles was managed by a sorceress, a 
heretic, a mad girl, a whore camp fol- 
lower. However you do that, please 
move with greater speed. 


caucHon: And I remind you each day 
that this is a court of the Church. We 
are here to judge the charge of heresy. 
Our considerations are not yours. 


WARWICK: My dear Bishop, I know that. 
But the fine points of ecclesiastic judg- 
ments may be a little too distinguished 
for my soldiers—and for the rest of the 
world. Propaganda is a soft weapon: 
hold it in your hands too long, and it 
will move about like a snake, and strike 


the other way. Whatever the girl is or 
has been, she must now be stripped and 
degraded. That is why we bought her 
high, and it is what we will insist 
upon. (Smiles) I'm coming to like her. 
I admire the way she stands up to all 
of you. And she rides beautifully—I’ve 
seen her. Rare to find a woman who 
rides that way. I'd like to have known 
her in other circumstances, in a pleas- 
anter world. Hard for me to remember 
that she took France away from us, 
deprived us of our heritage. We know 
that God is on the side of the English. 
He proved himself at Agincourt. “God 
and my right,” you know. But when 
this girl came along, and we began to 
lose, there were those who doubted our 
motto. That, of course, cannot be toler- 
ated. “God and my right” is inscribed 
on all English armor, and we certainly 
have no intention of changing the ar- 
mor. So get on with her story. The 
world will forget her soon enough. 
Where were we? 


THE FATHER: (Comes forward) At the 
moment when I find her under the lady 
tree. (He goes to JOAN) What are you 
doing? You were crying out to some- 
one, but the bastard fled before I could 
catch him. Who was it? Who was it? 
Answer me. Answer me, or I'll beat 
you to salt mash. 


JOAN: I was talking to the Blessed Saint 
Michael. 


THE FATHER: (Hits JOAN) That will teach 
you to lie to your father. You want to 
start whoring like the others. Well, you 
can tell your Blessed Saint Michael that 
if I catch you together Ill plunge my 
pitchfork into his belly and strangle 
you with my bare hands for the filthy 
rutting cat you are. 


Joan: (Softly) Father, it was Saint 
Michael who was talking to me. 


THE FATHER: The priest will hear about 
this, and from me. I'll tell him straight 
out that not content with running after 
men, you have also dared to blaspheme! 


JOAN: I swear to you before God that I 
am telling the truth. It’s been happen- 
ing for a long time and always at the 
noon or evening Angelus. The Saints 
appear to me. They speak to me. They 
answer me when I question them. And 
they all say the same thing. 


THE FATHER: Why would the Saints 
speak to you, idiot? I am your father, 
why don’t they speak to me? If they 
had anything to say they’d talk to me. 


JOAN: Father, try to understand the 
trouble I’m in. For three years I've re- 
fused what they ask. But I don’t think 
I can say no much longer. I think the 
moment has come when I must go. 


THE FATHER: For forty years I’ve worked 
myself to death to raise my children 
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like Christians, and this is my reward. 
A daughter who thinks she hears Voices. 


JOAN: They say I can’t wait any longer— 
THE FATHER: What can’t wait any longer? 


JOAN: They tell me France is at the last 
moment of danger. My Voices tell me 
I must save her. 


THE FATHER: You?—You? You are crazy. 
Crazy. You are a fool! A fool and a 
crazy girl. 


JOAN: I must do what my Voices tell 
me. I will go to the Sire de Beaudri- 
court and ask him to give me an armed 
escort to the Dauphin at Chinon. I'll 
talk to the Dauphin and make him fight. 
Then I will take the army to Orléans 
and we'll push the English into the sea. 


THE FATHER: For ten years I have 
dreamed that you would disgrace us 
with men. Do you think I raised you, 
sacrificed everything for you, to have 
you run off to live with soldiers? I 
knew what you would be. But you 
won’t—I’ll kill you first. (He bv ins to 
beat her and to-kick her.) 


Joan: (Screams) Stop! Stop! Oh, Father, 
stop! 


LADVENU: (Rises, horrified) Stop him. 
Stop him. He’s hurting her. 


caucHoN: We cannot, Brother Ladvenu. 
We do not know Joan. You forget that 
we first meet her at the trial. We can 
only play our roles, good or bad, just 


as they were, each in his turn. And we 
will hurt her far more than he does. 
You know that. (Turns to waRwIcK) 
Ugly, isn’t it, this family scene? 


waRwIcK: Why? In England we are in 
favor of strong punishment for children. 
It makes character. I was half beaten 
to death as a boy, but I am in excellent 
health. 


THE FATHER: (He looks down at JOAN 
who has fallen at his feet) Crazy little 
whore. Do you still want to save 
France? (Then, shamefaced, he turns 
to the supces) Well, messieurs, what 
would you have done in my place if 
your daughter had been like that? 


warwick: If we had known about this 
girl from the very beginning, we could 
have reached an agreement with her 
father. We tell people that our intelli- 
gence service is remarkable and we say 
it so often that everybody believes us. 
It should be their business not only to 
tell us what is happening, but what 
might happen. When a country virgin 
talked about saving France, I should 
have known about it. I tell myself now 
I would not have laughed. 


(THE MOTHER comes forward. She 
bends over JOAN.) 


THE FATHER: (To THE MOTHER) The next 
time your daughter talks of running 
after soldiers, I'll put her in the river 
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and with my own hands I'll hold her 
under. 


(THE MOTHER takes JOAN in her arms) 
THE MOTHER: He hurt you bad. 
JOAN: Yes. 


THE MOTHER: (Softly) He’s your father. 


gsoan: Yes. He is my father. Oh, Mama, 
somebody must understand. I can’t do 
it alone. 


THE MOTHER: Lean against me. You’re 
big now. I can hardly hold you in my 
arms. Joan, your father is a good and 
honest man but— (She whispers in 
JOAN’s ear) I’ve saved a little from the 
house money. If you’d like one, I'll buy 
you a broidered kerchief at the very 
next fair. 


JOAN: I don’t need a kerchief. I won't 
ever be pretty, Mama. 


THE MOTHER: We’re all a little wild when 
we're young. Who is it, Joan? Don’t 
have secrets from me. Is he from our 
village? 


JoAN: I don’t want to marry, Mama. 
That isn’t what I mean. 


THE MOTHER: Then what do you mean? 


JOAN: Blessed Saint Michael says that 
I must put on man’s clothes. He says 
that I must save France. 


THE MOTHER: Joan, I speak te you in 
kindness, but I forbid you to tell me 
such nonsense. A man’s clothes! I should 
just like to see you try it. 


JOAN: But I'll have to, Mama, if I’m 
to ride horse with my soldiers. Saint 
Michael makes good sense. 


THE MOTHER: Your soldiers? Your sol- 
diers? You bad girl! I'd rather see you 
dead first. Now I'm talking like your 
father, and that I never want to do. 
(She begins to cry) Running after sol- 
diers! What have I done to deserve a 
daughter like this? You will kill me. 


JOAN: No, Mama, no. (She cries out as 
her MOTHER moves off) Monseigneur 
Saint Michael. It cannot be done. No- 
body will ever understand. It, is better 
for me to say no right now. (Pauses, 
listens) Then Saint Michael’s voice 
grew soft, the way it does when he is 
angry. And he said that I must take the 
first step. He said that God trusted me 
and if a mountain of ice did rise ahead 
of me it was only because God was 
busy and trusted me to climb the 
mountain even if I tore my hands and 
broke my legs and my face might run 
with blood—(After a second, slowly, 
carefully) Then I said that I would go. 
I said that I would go that day. 


(JOAN’S BROTHER comes forward and 
stands looking at her.) 


THE BROTHER: You haven’t got the sense 
you were born with. If you give me 


something next time, I won’t tell Papa 
I saw you with your lover. 


JOAN: So it was you, you pig, you told 
them? Here’s what I'll give you this 
time—(She slaps him) And the next 
time— (She slaps him again, and begins 
to chase him. He runs from her) and the 
time after that. (Joan’s voice changes 
and she moves slowly about not con- 
cerned with him any longer but speak- 
ing into space) And so I went to my 
uncle Durand. And my uncle Durand 
went to the seigneur of the manor. And 
I walked a long way west and a little 
way south and there was the night I 
was shivering with rain--or with fear— 
and the day I was shivering with sun— 
or with fear—and then I walked to the 
west again and east. I was on my way 
to the first fool I had to deal with. And 
I had plenty of them to deal with. 


(She moves upstage, bumps into two 
SOLDIERS aS BEAUDRICOURT comes on 
stage.) 


BEAUDRICOURT: What is it? What’s the 
matter? What does she want? What’s 
the matter with these crazy fools? (He 
grabs JOAN and shakes her) What's the 
matter with you, young woman? You’ve 
been carrying on like a bad girl. I’ve 
heard about you standing outside the 
doors ragging at the sentries until they 
fall asleep. 


Joan: (He holds her up. She dangles in 
front of his face) I want a horse. I want 
the dress of a man. I want an armed 
escort. You will give them orders to 
take me to Chinon to see the Dauphin. 


BEAUDRICOURT: Of course. And I will also 
kick you in the place where it will do 
the most good. 


JOAN: Kicks, blows. Whichever you like 
best. I’m used to them by now. I want 
a horse. I want the dress of a man. I 
want an armed escort. 


BEAUDRICOURT: That’s a new idea—a 
horse. You know who I am and what 
I usually want? Did the village girls 
tell you? When they come to ask a 
favor it usually has to do with a father 
or a brother who has poached my land. 
If the girl is pretty, I have a good heart, 
and we both pitch in. If the girl is ugly, 
well, usually I have a good heart, too, 
but not so good as the other way. I am 
known in this land for good-heartedness. 
But a horse is a nasty kind of bargain. 


JOAN: I have been sent by Blessed Saint 
Michael. 


BEAUDRICOURT: (Puts her down hur- 
riedly, makes the Sign of the Cross) 
Don’t mix the Saints up in this kind of 
thing. That talk was good enough to get 
you past the sentires, but it’s not good 
enough to get you a horse. A horse 
costs more than a woman. You're a 
country girl. You ought to know that. 
Are you a virgin? 





JOAN: Yes, sire. 


BEAUDRICOURT: Well, maybe we'll talk 
about a small horse. You have lovely 
eyes. 


JOAN: I want more than a horse, sire. 


BEAUDRICOURT: (Laughs) You're greedy. 
But I like that sometimes. There are 
fools who get angry when the girl wants 
too much. But I say good things should 
cost a lot. That pleases me in a girl. 
You understand what I mean? 


Joan: No, sire. 


BEAUDRICOURT: That’s good. I don’t like 
clear-thinking women in bed. Not in 
my bed. You understand what I mean? 


JOAN: No, sire. 


PEAUDRICOURT: Well, I don’t like idiots, 
either. What is it you’re up to? What 
else besides a horse? 


JOAN: Just as I said before, sire. An 
armed escort as far as Chinon. 


BEAUDRICOURT: Stop that crazy talk. I’m 
the master here. I can send you back 
where you came from with no better 
present than the lashes of a whip. I told 
you I like a girl to come high, but if 
she costs too much the opposite effect 
sets in—and I can’t—well, I can’t. You 
understand what I mean? (Suddenly) 
Why do you want to go to Chinon? 


JOAN: As I said before, sire, I wish to 
find Monseigneur the Dauphin. 


BEAUDRICOURT: Well, you are on a high 
road. Why not the Duke of Burgundy 
while you're on it? He’s more powerful, 
and he likes the girls. But not our 
Dauphin. He runs from war and women. 
An hour with either would kill him. 
Why do you want to see such a fellow? 


JOAN: I want an army, Messire. An 
army to march upon Orléans. 


BEAUDRICOURT: If you're crazy, forget 
about me. (Shouting) Boudousse. Bou- 
dousse. (A SOLDIER comes forward) 
Throw some cold water on this girl and 
send her back to her father. Don’t beat 
her. It’s bad luck to beat a crazy woman. 


JOAN: You won't beat me. You’re a kind 
man, Messire. Very kind. 


BEAUDRICOURT: Sometimes yes, some- 
times no. But I don’t like virgins whose 
heads come off at night— 


Joan: And you're very intelligent, which 
is sometimes even better than being 
kind. But when a man is intelligent and 
kind, then that’s the best combination 
on God’s fine earth. 


BEAUDRICOURT: (He waves the GUARD 
away) You're a strange girl. Want a 
little wine? Why do you think I’m 
intelligent? 


JOAN: It shows in your face. You're 
handsome, Messire. 
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PEAUDRICOURT: Twenty years ago, I 
wouldn’t have said no. I married two 
rich widows, God bless me. But not 
now. Of course, I’ve tried not to get old 
too fast, and there are men who get 
better looking with age—(Smiles) You 
know, it’s very comic to be talking like 
this with a shepherd girl who drops out 
of the sky one bright morning. I am 
bored here. My officers are animals. I 
have nobody to talk to. I like a little 
philosophy now and then. I should like 
to know from your mouth what con- 
nection you see between beauty and 
intelligence? Usually people say that 
handsome men are stupid. 


JOAN: Hunchbacks talk that way, and 
people with long noses, or those who 
will die of a bitter egg that grows in 
their head. God has the power to create 
a perfect man—(She smiles at him) 
And sometimes He uses His power. 


BEAUDRICOURT: Well, you can look at it 
that way, of course. But you take me, 
for example. No, I’m not ugly, but some- 
times I wonder if I’m intelligent. No, 
no, don’t protest. I tell you there are 
times when I have problems that seem 
too much for me. They ask me to decide 
something, a tactical or administrative 
point. Then, all of a sudden, I don’t 
know why, my head acts like it’s gone 
some place else, and I don’t even un- 
derstand the words people are saying. 
Isn’t that strange? (After a second) But 
I never show it. I roar out an order 
whatever happens. That’s the main 
thing in an army. Make a decision, good 
or bad, just make it. Things will turn 
out almost the same, anyway. (Softly, 
as if to himself) Still, I wish I could 
have done better. This is a small village 
to die away your life. (Points outside) 
They think I’m a great man, but they 
never saw anybody else. Like every 
other man, I wanted to be brilliant and 
remarkable, but I end up hanging a few 
poor bastards who deserted from a 
broken army. I wanted to shake a na- 
tion—Ah, well. (Looks at her) Why do 
I tell you all this? You can’t help me, 
and you're crazy. 


Joan: They told me you would speak 
this way. 


BEAUDRICOURT: They told you? 


JOAN: Listen to me, nice, good Robert, 
and don’t shout any more. It’s useless. 
I'm about to say something very impor- 
tant. You will be brilliant and remark- 
able. You will shake a nation because 
I will do it for you. Your name will go 
far outside this village— 


BEAUDRICOURT: (Puts his arms around 
her) What are you talking about? 


JOAN: (She pulls away from him) Rob- 
ert, don’t think any more about my be- 
ing a girl. That just confuses every- 
thing. You'll find plenty of girls who 


are prettier and will give more pleas- 
ure—(Softly) and will not ask as much 
You don’t want me. 


FEAUDRICOURT: Well, I don’t know. You're 
all right. 


Joan: (Sharply) If you want me to help 
you, then help me. When I say the truth 
say it with me. 


BEAUDRICOURT: (Politely) But you’re a 
pleasant-looking girl, and it’s nice 
weather, and .. . (Laughs) No, I don’t 
want you any more than that. 


Joan: Good. Now that we have got that 
out of the way, let’s pretend that you've 
given me the clothes of a boy and we’re 
sitting here like two comrades talking 
good sense. 


BEAUDRICOURT: (Fills a glass) All right. 
Have a little wine. 


Joan: (Drinks her wine) Kind, sweet 
Robert. Great things are about to begin 
for you. (As he starts to speak) No, no. 
Listen. The English are everywhere, 
and everywhere they are our masters. 
Brittany and Anjou will go next. The 
English wait only to see which one will 
pay the higher tribute money. The 
Duke of Burgundy signs a bitter treaty 
and the English give him the Order of 
the Golden Fleece. They invented just 
such medals for foreign traitors. Our 
little monkey Dauphin Charles sits with 
his court in Bourges, shaking and jib- 
bering. He knows nothing, his court 
knows nothing, and all falls to pieces 
around him. You know that. You know 
our army, our good army of brave boys, 
is tired and sick. They believe the Eng- 
lish will always be stronger and that 
there’s no sense to it any more. When 
an army thinks that way, the end is 
near. The Bastard Dunois is a good 
captain and intelligent. So intelligent 
that nobody will listen to him. So he 
forgets that he should be leading an 
army and drowns himself in wine, and 
tells stories of past battles to his whores. 
I'll put a stop to that, you can be sure— 


BEAUDRICOURT: (Softly) You'll put a stop 
to— 

Joan: Our best soldiers are like angry 
bulls. They always want to attack, to 
act fine for the history books. They are 
great champions of individual bravery. 
But they don’t know how to use their 
cannon and they get people killed for 
nothing. That’s what they did at Agin- 
court. Ah, when it comes to dying, 
they’re all ready to volunteer. But what 
good is it to die? You think just as I do, 
my dear Robert: war isn’t a tournament 
for fancy gentlemen. You must be smart 
to win a war. You must think, and be 
smart. (Quickly) But you who are so 
intelligent, knew all that when you 
were born. 


PEAUDRICOURT: I've always said it. I’ve 
always said that nobody thinks any 
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Listen to me, nice, good Robert, and don't shout any more. It's useless. 


I'm about to say something very important. 
(Julie Harris, Theodore Bikel) 





more. I used to be a thinker, but no- 
body paid any attention. 


Joan: They will, they will. Because you 
have just had an idea that will prob- 
ably save all of us. 


BEAUDRICOURT: I’ve had an idea? 


Joan: Well, you are about to have it. 
But don’t let anything get in its way. 
Please sit quiet and don’t well, just— 
(As he is about to move she holds him 
down) You are the only man in France 
who at this minute can see the future. 
Sit still. 


BEAUDRICOURT: What is it that I see? 


Joan: You know your soldiers. You 
know they will leave you soon. You 
know that to keep them you must give 
them faith. You have nothing else to 
give them now. A little bread, a little 
faith—good simple things to fight with. 


BEAUDRICOURT: It’s too late— 


zoan: A girl comes before you. Saint 
Michael and Saint Catherine and Saint 
Marguerite have told her to come. You 
will say it’s not true. But I believe it 
is true, and that’s what matters. A farm 
girl who says that God is on her side. 
You can’t prove He isn’t. You can’t. 
Try it and see. The girl came a long, 
hard way, she got so far as you, and 
she has convinced you. Yes, I have. I 
have convinced you. And why have 
I convinced so intelligent a man? Be- 
cause I tell the truth, and it takes a 
smart head to know the truth. 


BEAUDRICOURT: Where is this idea you 
said I had? 


soan: Coming, coming just this minute. 
You are saying to yourself, if she con- 
vinced me, why shouldn't she convince 
the Dauphin and Dunois and the Arch- 
bishop? After all they’re only men like 
me, although a good deal less intelli- 
gent. (Very fast) All right, that’s set- 
tled. But now you're saying to yourself 
when it comes to dying, soldiers are 
very intelligent, and so she'll have a 
harder time with them. No, she won't. 
She will say English heads are like all 
others: hit them hard enough, at the 
right time, and we'll march over them 
to Orléans. They need faith, your sol- 
diers. They need somebody who be- 
lieves it to say that God is on their 
side. Everybody says things like that. 
But I believe it—and that’s the differ- 
ence, Our soldiers will fight again, you 
know it, and because you know it you 
are the most remarkable man in France. 


BEAUDRICOURT: You think so? 


yoan: The whole world will think so. 
But you must move fast. Like all great 
political men you are a realist. At this 
minute you are saying to yourself, “If 
the troops will believe this girl has 
come from God, what difference does 
it make whether she has or not? I will 
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send her to Bourges tomorrow with the 
courier.” 


BEAUDRICOURT: The courier does go to- 
morrow. How did you know that? He 
goes with a secret packet— 


Joan: (Laughs, delighted) Give me six 
good soldiers and a fine white horse. 
I want a white horse, please. I will do 
the rest. But give me a quiet white 
horse because I don’t know how to ride. 


BEAUDRICOURT: (Laughs) You'll break 


your neck. 


JOAN: It’s up to Blessed Saint Michael 
to keep me in the saddle. (He laughs. 
She doesn’t like his laughter) I will 
make you a bet, Robert. I'll bet you a 
man’s dress that if you will have two 
horses brought now, and we both ride 
at a gallop, I won’t fall off. If I stay on, 
then will you believe in me? All right? 


BEAUDRICOURT: (Laughs) All this think- 
ing makes a man weary. I had other 
plans for this afternoon, as I told you, 
but any kind of exercise is good for me. 
Come on. 


(He exits. Joan, smiling, looks toward 
Heaven. Then she runs after BEAUDRI- 
court. But she is stopped by a SOLDIER 
and suddenly realizes she is back in 
the trial. She sits quietly as the lights 
fade out on the BEAUDRICOURT scene.) 


warwick: She made that idiot believe 
he wasn’t an idiot. 


CAUCHON: It was a man-woman scene, 
a little coarse for my taste. 


WARWICK: Coarse for your taste? The 
trick of making him believe what she 
put into his head is exactly what I do 
in my trade and what you do in yours. 
(Suddenly) Speaking of your trade, 
sire, forgive a brutal question but, just 
between ourselves, do you really have 
the faith? 


caucHon: (Simply) As a child has it. 
And that is why my judges and I will 
try to save Joan. To the bitter end we 
will try to save her. Our honor demands 
that—(WARWICK turns away. CAUCHON, 
sharply) You think of us as collabora- 
tors and therefore without honor. We 
believed that collaboration with you 
was the only reasonable solution— 


WARWICK: And so it was. But when you 
say reasonable solution it is often more 
honorable to omit the word honor. 


caucHon: (Softly) I say honor. Our 
poor honor, the little that was left us, 
demanded that we fight for our beliefs. 


WARWICK: 
money— 


While you lived on English 


caucHon: Yes. And while eight hundred 
of your soldiers were at our gates. It 
was easy for free men to call us trai- 
tors, but we lived in occupied territory, 
dependent upon the will of your king 


to kill us or to feed us. We were men, 
and we wanted to live; we were priests, 
and we wanted to save Joan. Like most 
other men, we wanted everything. We 
played a shameful role. 


warwick: Shameful? I don’t know. You 
might have played a nobler part, per- 
haps, if you had decided to be martyrs 
and fight against us. My eight hundred 
men were quite ready to help. 


caucHon: We had good reason to know 
about your soldiers. I remember no day 
without insults and threats. And yet we 
stood against you. Nine long months 
before we agreed to hand over a girl 
who had been deserted by everybody 
but us. They can call us barbarians, but 
for all their noble principles I believe 
they would have surrendered her be- 
fore we did. 


warwick: You could have given us the 
girl on the first day. Nine long months 
of endless what? 


caucHon: It was hard for us. God had 
been silent since Joan’s arrest. He had 
not spoken to her or to us. Therefore, 
we had to do without His counsel. We 
were here to defend the House of God. 
During our years in the seminaries we 
learned how to defend it. Joan had no 
training in our seminaries and yet, 
abandoned, she defended God’s House 
in her own way. Defended it with that 
strange conflict of insolence and humil- 
ity, worldly sense and unworldly gran- 
deur. (Softly) The piety was so simple 
and sweet—to the last moment of the 
last flame. We did not understand her 
in those days. We covered our eyes like 
old, fighting, childish men, and turned 
away so that we could not hear the 
cries of anguish. She was all alone at 
the end. God had not come to her. That 
is a terrible time for a religious nature, 
sire, and brings doubt and despair un- 
known to others. (CAUCHON rises and 
turns away) But it is then and there 
that some men raise their heads, and 
when they do, it is a noble sight. 


warwick: Yes, it is. But as a man of 
politics, I cannot afford the doctrine of 
man’s individual magnificence. I might 
meet another man who felt the same 
way. And he might express his indi- 
vidual magnificence by cutting off my 
head. 


caucnon: (Softly, as if he hadn’t heard 
WARWICK) Sometimes, to console myself, 
I remember how beautiful were all 
those old priests who tried to protect 
the child, to save her from what can 
never now be mended— 


warwick: Oh, you speak in large words, 
sire. Political language has no such 
words as “never now be mended.” I 
have told you that the time will come 
when we will raise her a statue in 


London. 
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caucuon: And the time will come when 
our names will be known only for what 
we did to her; when men, forgiving 
their own sins, but angry with ours, 
will speak our names in a curse— 


(The lights dim on warRwIckK and 
CAUCHON and we hear the music of a 
court song. A throne is brought on 
stage and as the lights come up slow- 
ly on THE DAUPHIN’s Court, the cyclo- 
rama reflects the royal fleur-de-lis. 
THE DAUPHIN, CHARLES, is lolling about 
on his throne playing at bilboquet. 
AGNES SOREL and THE LITTLE QUEEN are 
practicing a new dance. YOLANDE is 
moving about. Four cCOURTIERS are 
playing at cards.) 


THE LITTLE QUEEN: (She is having a hard 
time learning the dance steps) It’s very 
hard. 


AGNES: Everything is very hard for you, 
dear. 


THE LITTLE QUEEN: (As they pass CHARLES) 
It’s a new dance. Very fashionable. In- 
fluenced by the Orient, they say. 


acnes: (To CHARLES) Come. We'll teach 
you. 2 


CHARLES: I won't be going to the ball. 


AGNES: .Well, we will be going. And we 
must dance better than anybody else 
and look better than anybody else. 
(Stops, to CHARLES, points to her head- 
dress) And I’m not going in this old 
thing. I'm your mistress. Have a little 
pride. A mistress must be better dressed 
than anybody. You know that. 


THE LITTLE QUEEN: And so must wives. 
I mean better dressed than other wives. 
The Queen of France in last year’s 
shoddy. What do you think they will 
say, Charles? 


CHARLES: They will say that poor little 
Queen married a king who hasn’t a 
sou. They will be wrong. I have a sou. 
(He throws a coin in the air. It falls 
and he begins to scramble on the floor 
for it.) 


THE LITTLE QUEEN: I can hear them all 
the way to London. The Duchess of Bed- 
ford and the Duchess of Gloucester— 


(CHARLES, on the floor, is about to find 
his sou as the ARCHBISHOP and LA TRE- 
MOUILLE come in. CHARLES jumps back 
in fear.) 


LA TREMOUILLE: (To CHARLES) You grow 
more like your father each day. 


ARCHBISHOP: But his father had the de- 
cency to take to his bed. 


cHARLES: Which father? 


LA TREMOUILLE: You act so strangely, 
sire, that even I, who knew your 
mother, am convinced you are legit- 
imate. (Angrily, to CHARLES who is still 
on the floor) Move. Move. 
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THE LITTLE QUEEN: Oh, please don’t speak 
to him that way, Monsieur de la Tre- 
mouille. ; 


ARCHBISHOP: (Who has been glaring at 
the dancers) You believe this is the 
proper time for dancing? 


THE LITTLE QUEEN: But if the English 
take us prisoner, we have to know a 
little something. We can’t disgrace our 
country— 


(LA TREMOUILLE stares at her, exits.) 


YOLANDE: What harm do they do, sire? 
They are young—and there isn’t much 
ahead for them. 


ARCHBISHOP: There isn’t much ahead for 
any of us. (He moves off.) 


YOLANDE: Please get up, Charles. It is 
a sad thing to see you so frightened by 
sO many men. 


CHAPLES: And why shouldn’t I be fright- 
ened of La Tremouille and the Arch- 
bishop? I have been all my life. They 
could order every soldier in the place 
to cut me up and eat me. 


AGNES: They’re cheats, every woman in 
England. We set the styles—and they 
send spies to steal the latest models. 
But, fortunately, they’re so ugly that 
nothing looks very well—(Admires her 
own feet and hands) with cows for feet 
and pigs for hands. We want new head- 
dresses. Are you the King of France or 
aren't you? 


CHARLES: I don’t know if I am. Nobody 
knows. I told you all about that the 
first night you came to bed. 


AGNES: The new headdress is two feet 
tall and has two horns coming from the 
side— 

cHARLEs: Sounds like a man. A very 
small married man. 


THE LITTLE QUEEN: And they have a 
drape at the back—they will cause‘a 
revolution, Charles. 


acnes: The English ladies—the mis- 
tresses, I mean, of course—won’t be able 
to sleep when they see us. And if they 
can’t sleep neither will the Dukes. And 
if the Dukes can’t sleep they won’t feel 
well and they won't have time to march 
on us— 


CHARLES: They won’t march on us. No- 
body wants this dull town. They’re al- 
ready in Orléans. So there isn’t much 
sense counterattacking with a head- 
dress. 


THE LITTLE QUEEN: Oh, Charles, one has 
to have a little pleasure in life. And 
Mama—(Pointing to YOLANDE) and the 
Archbishop and La Tremouille, and all 
the wise people, tell us that the end is 
here, anyway, and this will be the last 
state ball— 


CHARLES: How much do they cost? 


AGNEs: I flirted with the man—(Hastily) 
in a nice way—and he’s going to let us 
have them for six thousand francs. 


CHARLES: Where would I get six thou- 
sand francs, you little idiot? 


THE LITTLE QUEEN: Twelve thousand 
francs, Charles. I’m here. 


CHARLES: That’s enough to pay Dunois’ 
army the six months’ wages that I owe 
them. You are dreaming, my kittens. 
My dear mother-in-law, please speak 
to these children. 


YOLANDE: No. I wish to speak to you. 


CHARLES: For two days you've been fol- 
lowing me about lookinz the way good 
women always look when they’re about 
to give a lecture. 


YOLANDE: Have I ever spoken against 
your interests? Have I ever shown my- 
self concerned with anything but your 
welfare? I am the mother of your 
Queen, but I brought Agnes to you 
when I realized she would do you good. 


THE LITTLE QUEEN: Please, Mama, don’t 
brag about it. 


YOLANDE: My child, Agnes is a charming 
girl and she knows her place. It was 
important that Charles make up his 
mind to become a man, and if he was 
to become a man he had to have a 
woman. 


THE LITTLE QUEEN: I am a woman and his 
wife in the bargain. 


YOLANDE: You are my dear little girl 
and I don’t want to hurt you, but ycu’re 
not very much of a woman. I know be- 
cause I was just like you. I was honest 
and sensible, and that was all. Be the 
Queen to your Charles, keep his house, 
give him a Dauphin. But leave the rest 
to others. Love is not a business for 
honest women. We’re no good at it. 
Charles is more virile since he knows 
Agnes. (Worried) You are more virile, 
aren’t you, Charles? 


AGNES: (Too firmly) Yes, indeed. 


YOLANDE: I hope so. He doesn’t act it 
with the Archbishop or La Tremouille. 


AGNES: Things like that take a while. 
But he’s much more virile. Doesn’t read 
so much any more. (To cHARLES) And 
since it’s all due to me the very least 
you can do is to give me the headdress. 
And one for the little Queen. (CHARLES 
doesn’t answer) I feel ill. And if I feel 
ill it will certainly be for a whole week. 
And you'll be very bored without me. 
(Eagerly, as she sees his face) Sign a 
Treasury Bond and we'll worry after- 
wards. (He nods. She turns to THE LITTLE 
Queen) Come, my little Majesty. The 
pink one for you, the green one for me. 
(To CHARLES, as they exit) We'll make 
fools of those London ladies, you'll see. 
It'll be a great victory for France. 





CHARLES: (To YOLANDE) A great victory 
for France. She talks like an army cap- 
tain. I’m sick <i such talk. France will 
be victorious, you'll be a great king— 
all the people who have wanted to make 
a king out of me. Even Agnes. She 
practices in bed. That’s very funny. I 
must tell you about it some day. I am 
a poor frightened nothing with a lost 
kingdom and a broken army. When will 
they understand that? 


YOLANDE: I understand it, Charles. 


CHARLES: (Softly, taken aback) Do you? 
You’ve never said that before. 


YOLANDE: I say it now because I want 
you to see this girl. For three days I 
have had her brought here, waiting for 
you— 


CHARLES: I am ridiculous enough with- 
out playing games with village louts 
who come to me on clouds carrying a 
basket of dreams. 


YOLANDE: There is something strange 
about this girl, something remarkable. 
Or so everybody thinks, and that’s 
what matters. 


CHARLES: You know La _ Tremouille 
would never allow me to see the girl. 


YOLANDE: Why not? It is time they 
understood that a peasant at their 
council table might do a little good. 
A measure of common sense from hum- 
ble people might bring us all— 


CHARLES: (Sharply) To ruin. Men of the 
people have been at council tables, have 
become kings, and it was a time of mas- 
sacre and mistake. At least I’m harm- 
less. The day may come when French- 
men will regret their little Charles. At 
least, I have no large ideas about how 
to organize happiness and death. (He 
throws his ball in the air.) 


YOLANDE: Please stop playing at bilbo- 
quet, Charles. 


CHARLES: Let me alone. I like this game. 
When I miss the cup, the ball only falls 
on my nose, and that hurts nobody but 
me. But if I sit straight on the throne 
with the ball in one hand and the stick 
in the other, I might start taking my- 
self seriously. Then the ball will fall on 
the nose of France, and the nose of 
France won't like it. 


(The ARCHBISHOP and LA TREMOUILLE 

enter.) 
LA TREMOUILLE: We have a new miracle 
every day. The girl walked to the vil- 
lage church to say her prayers. A 
drunken saldier yelled an insult at her. 
“You are wrong to curse,” she said, 
“You will soon appear before our Lord.” 
An hour later the soldier fell into a 
well and was drowned. The stumbling 
of a drunkard has turned the town into 
a roaring holiday. They are marching 
here now, shouting that God commands 
you to receive this girl. 
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CHARLES: He hasn’t said a word to me. 


LA TREMOUILLE: The day God speaks to 
you, sire, I will turn infidel. 


ARCHBISHOP: (Very angry) Put up that 
toy, your majesty. You will have the 
rest of your life to devote to it. 


LA TREMOUILLE: Get ready to leave here. 


CHARLES: Where will I go? Where will 
you go? To the English? 


ARCHBISHOP: Even from you, sire, we 
will not accept such words. 


(As LA TREMOUILLE angrily advances 
On CHARLES, YOLANDE moves between 
them.) 


YOLANDE: (To ARCHBISHOP) Allow him to 
see the girl. 


ARCHBISHOP: And throw open the palace 
to every charlatan, every bone setter, 
every faith healer in the land? 


LA TREMOUILLE: What difference does it 
make any more? We have come to the 
end of our rope. 


YOLANDE: If he sees the girl, it will give 
the people hope for a few days. 


CHARLES: Oh, I am tired of hearing about 
the girl. Bring her in and have it ended. 
Maybe she has a little money and can 
play cards, 


YOLANDE: (To LA TREMOUILLE) We have 
nothing to lose, sire— 


LA TREMOUILLE: When you deal with 
God you risk losing everything. If He 
has really sent this girl then He has 
decided to concern Himself with us. In 
that case, we are in even worse trouble 
than we thought. People who govern 
states should not attract God’s atten- 
tion. They should make themselves very 
small and pray that they will go un- 
noticed. 


(JOAN comes in. She stands small and 
frightened, staring at CHARLES, bowing 
respectfully to the arcHBISHOP. As she 
moves toward the throne, one of the 
courTiERS laughs. JOAN turns to stare, 
and the courtier draws back as if he 
is frightened.) 


CHARLES: What do you want? I’m a very 
busy man. It’s time for my milk. 


Joan: (Bows before him) I am Joan the 
Maid. The King of Heaven has sent me 
here. I am to take you to Reims and 
have you anointed and crowned King 
of France. 


CHARLES: My. Well, that is splended, 
mademoiselle, but Reims is in the hands 
of the English, as far as I know. How 
shall we get there? 


joan: We will fight our way there, 
noble Dauphin. First, we will take Or- 
léans and then we will walk to Reims. 


LA TREMOUILLE: I am commander of the 
army, madame. We have not been able 
to take Orléans. 


syoan: (Carefully) I will do it, sire. With 
the help of our Lord God who is my 


only commander. 


LA TREMOUILLE: When did Orléans come 
to God's attention? 


Joan: I do not know the hour, but I 
know that he wishes us to take the city. 
After that, we will push the English 
into the sea. 


LA TREMOUILLE: Is the Lord in such bad 
shape that he needs you to do his 
errands? 


JOAN: He has said that he needs me. 


ARCHBISHOP: Young woman-— (JOAN 
kneels and kisses the hem of his robe) 
If God wishes to save the Kingdom of 
France he has no need of armies. 


JOAN: Monseigneur, God doesn’t want 
a lazy Kingdom of France. We must put 
up a good fight and then He will give 
us victory. 


ARCHBISHOP: (To CHARLES) The replies 
of this girl are, indeed, interesting and 
make a certain amount of good sense. 
But this is a delicate matter: a commis- 
sion of learned doctors will now exam- 
ine her. We will review their findings 
in council— 


LA TREMOUILLE: (To CHARLES) And will 
keep you informed of our decision. Go 
back to your book. She will not disturb 
you any more today. Come, Madame 
Henriette— 


JOAN: My name is Joan. 


LA TREMOUILLE: Forgive me. The last 
quack was called Henriette. 


ARCHBISHOP: Come, my child— 


cHARLES: No! (He motions to JOAN) You. 
Don’t move. (He turns toward LA TRE- 
MOUILLE, standing straight and stiff and 
holding jJoan’s hand to give himself 
courage) Leave me alone with her. 
(Giggles) Your King commands you. 
(LA TREMOUILLE and the ARCHBISHOP bow 
and leave. cHarLes holds his noble pose 
for an instant, then bursts into laugh- 
ter) And they went. It’s the first time 
they ever obeyed me. (Very worried) 
You haven't come here to kill me? (She 
smiles) No. No, of course not. You have 
an honest face. I've lived so long with 
those pirates that I’ve almost forgotten 
what an honest face looks like. Are 
there other people who have honest 
faces? 


Joan: (Gravely) Many, sire. 


CHARLES: I never see them. Brutes and 
whores, that’s all I ever see. And the 
little Queen. She’s nice, but she’s stu- 
pid. And Agnes. She’s not stupid—and 
she’s not nice. (He climbs on his throne, 
hangs his feet over one of the arms 
and sighs) All right. Start boring me. 
Tell me that I ought to be a great King. 


soan: (Softly) Yes, Charles. 
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cHARLEs: Listen. If you want to make an 
impression on the Archbishop and the 
council, we'll have to stay in this room 
for at least an hour. If you talk to me 
of God and the Kingdom of France, I'll 
never live through the hour. Let’s do 
something else. Do you know how to 
play at cards? 


JOAN: I don’t know what it is. 


CHARLES: It is a nice game invented to 
amuse my Papa when he was ill. I'll 
teach you. (He begins to hunt for the 
cards) I hope they haven’t stolen them 
They steal everything from me around 
here and cards are expensive. Only the 
wealthiest princes can have them. I got 
mine from Papa. I'll never have the 
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price of another pack. If those pigs have 
stolen them—No. Here they are. (He 
finds them in his pocket) My Papa was 
crazy. Went crazy young—in his thir- 
ties. Did you know that? Sometimes 
I am glad I am a bastard. At least I 
don’t have to be so frightened of going 
crazy. Then sometimes I wish I were 
his son and knew that I was meant to 
be a king. It’s confusing. 


Joan: Of the two, vhich would you 
prefer? 


CHARLES: Well, on the days when I have 
a little courage, I'd risk going crazy 
But on the days when I haven't any 
courage—that’s from Sunday to Satur- 


CHARLES: What game do you know? 


day—I would rather let everything go 
to hell and live in peace in some foreign 
land on whatever little money I have 
left 


JOAN: Today, Charles, is this one of the 
days when you have courage? 


CHARLES: Today? (He thinks a minute) 
Yes, it seems to me I have a little bit 
today. Not much, but a little bit. I was 
sharp with the Archbishop, and 


JOAN: You will have courage every day. 
Beginning now 


CHARLES: You have a charm in a bottle 
or a basket? 


JOAN: I have a charm 


How not to be too smart. And how not to be afraid. 


(Paul Roebling, Julie Harris) 





CHARLES: You are a witch? You can tell 
me, you know, because I don’t care. 
I swear to you that I won't repeat it. 
I have a horror of people being tor- 
tured. A long time ago, they made me 
witness the burning of a heretic at the 
stake. I vomited all night long. 


JOAN: I am not a witch. But I have a 
charm. 


CHARLES: Sell it to me without telling 
the others. 


Joan: I will give it to you, Charles 
For nothing. 


CHARLES: Then I don’t want it. What 
you get free costs too much. (He 
shuffles the cards) I act like a fool so 
that people will let me alone. My Papa 
was so crazy they think I am, too. He 
was very crazy, did all kinds of strange 
things, some of them very funny. One 
day he thought it would be nice to have 
a great funeral, but nobody happened 
to die just then so he decided to bury 
a man who'd been dead four years. It 
cost a fortune to dig him out and put 
him back, but it was fun. (He laughs 
merrily, catches himself, stares at JOAN) 
But don’t think you can catch me too 
easily. I know a little about the world. 


Joan: You know too much. You are 
too smart. 


CHARLES: Yes. Because I must defend 
myself against these cutthroats. They’ve 
got large bones, I’ve got puny sticks. 
But my head’s harder than theirs and 
I’ve clung to my throne by using it. 


Joan: (Gently) I would like to defend 
you against them, Charles. I would 
give my life to do it. 


CHARLES: Do you mean that? 


joan: Yes. And I’m not afraid of 
anything. 


CHARLES: You're lucky. Or you're a liar. 
Sit down and I'll teach you to play. 


Joan: All right. You teach me this game 
and I'll teach you another game. 


CHARLES: What game do you know? 


JOAN: How not to be too smart. (Softly) 
And how not to be afraid. 


CHARLES: (Laughs) You'll be here a 
lifetime, my girl. Now. See these cards? 
They have pictures painted on them. 
Kings, queens and knaves, just as in 
real life. Now which would you say 
was the most powerful, which one could 
take all the rest? 


JOAN: The King. 


CHARLES: Well, you’re wrong. This large 
heart can take the king. It can put him 
to rout, break his heart, win all his 
money. This card is called— 


Joan: I know. It is called God. Because 
God is more powerful than kings. 
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cHARLES: Oh, leave God alone for a 
minute. It’s called the ace. Are you 
running this game? God this and God 
that. You talk as if you dined with Him 
last night. Didn’t anybody tell you that 
the English also say their prayers to 
God? Every man thinks God is on his 
side. The rich and powerful know He 
is. But we're not rich and powerful, 
you and I—and France. 


JOAN: That isn’t what God cares about. 
He is angry with us because we have 
no courage left. God doesn’t like fright- 
ened people. 


CHARLES: Then he certainly doesn’t like 
me. And if He doesn’t like me, why 
should I like him? He could have given 
me courage. I wanted it. 


Joan: (Sharply) Is God your nurse? 
Couldn’t you have tried to do a little 
better? Even with those legs. 


CHARLES: I am sorry to know that my 
legs have already come to your atten- 
tion. It’s because of my legs that Agnes 
can never really love me. That’s sad, 
isn’t it? 

JOAN: No. 

CHARLES: Why not? 


JOAN: Because your head is ugly, too, 
and you can’t be sad about everything. 
But what’s inside your head isn’t ugly, 
because God gave you sense. And what 
do you do with it? Play cards. Bounce 
a ball in the air. Play baby tricks with 
the Archbishop and act the fool for all 
to see. You have a son. But what have 
you made for him? Nothing. And when 
he’s grown he, too, will have a right to 
say, “God didn’t like me, so why should 
I like Him?” But when he says God he 
will mean you because every son thinks 
his father is God. And when he’s old 
enough to know that, he will hate you 
for what you didn’t give him. 


CHARLES: Give him? What can I give 
him? I’m glad to be alive. I've told you 
the truth: I am afraid. I've always been 
and I always will be. 


Joan: And now I'll tell you the truth: 
I am also afraid. (With force) And why 
not? Only the stupid are not afraid. 
What is the matter with you? Don’t 
you understand that it was far more 
dangerous for me to get here than it is 
for you to build a kingdom? I’ve been 
in danger every minute of the way, and 
every minute of the way I was fright- 
ened. I don’t want to be beaten, I don’t 
want pain, I don’t want to die. I am 
scared. 


CHARLES: (Softly) What do you do when 
you get scared? 


Joan: Act as if I wasn’t. It’s that simple. 
Try it. Say to yourself, yes, I am afraid. 
But it’s nobody else’s business, so go 
on, go on. And you do go on. 


cHarLes: (Softly) Where do you go? 


Joan: (Slowly, carefully) To the Eng- 
lish, outside Orléans. And when you 
get there and see the cannon and the 
archers, and you know you are out- 
numbered, you will say to yourself, all 
right, they are stronger than I am, and 
that frightens me, as well it should. But 
I'll march right through because I had 
sense enough to get frightened first. 


CHARLES: March through a _ stronger 
army? That can’t be done. 


JOAN: Yes it can, If you have sense and 
courage. Do you want to know what 
happened in my village last year? They 
tell the story as a miracle now but it 
wasn’t. The Bouchon boy went hunting. 
He’s the best poacher in our village, 
and this day he was poaching on the 
master’s grounds. The master kept a 
famous dog, trained to kill, and the 
dog found the Bouchon boy. The boy 
was caught and death faced him. So he 
threw a stone and the dog turned his 
head. That was sense. And while the 
dog turned his head the boy decided the 
only way was to stand and fight. That 
was courage. He strangled the dog. 
That was victory. See? 


CHARLES: Didn’t the dog bite him? 


Joan: (As if to a stupid child) You're 
like the old people in the village—you 
really believe in miracles. Of course the 
dog bit him. But I told you the boy had 
sense, and sense saved his life. God 
gave man an inside to his head, and He 
naturally doesn’t want to see it wasted. 
(Smiles) See? That’s my secret. The 
witches’ secret. What will you pay me 
for it now? 


CHARLES: What do you want? 


JOAN: The army of France. Believe in 
God and give me the army. 


CHARLES: (Moves away from her) ‘To- 
morrow. I'll have time to get ready— 


Joan: (Moves after him) No, right 
now. You are ready. Come on, Charlie. 


CHARLES: Perhaps I am. Perhaps I’ve 
been waiting for you and didn’t know 
—(Laughs nervously) Shall we send 
for the Archbishop and La Tremouille 
and tell them that I have decided to 
give the army to you? It would be fun 
to see their faces. 


Joan: Call them. 


CHARLES: 
frightened. 


(In a panic) No. I am 


Joan: Are you as afraid as you ever 
can be, ever were or will be, then, now 
and in the future? Are you sick? 


cHaRLEs: (Holding his stomach) I think 
so. 


Joan: Good. Good. Then the worst is 
over. By the time they get scared, you'll 
be all over yours. Now, if you’re as sick 
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as you can get, I'll call them. (She runs 
upstage and calls out) Monseigneur the 
Archbishop. Monseigneur de la Tre- 
mouille. Please come to the Dauphin 


CHARLES: 
sick. 


(Almost happy) I am very 


JOAN: (Moves him gently to the throne 
and arranges his hands and feet) God 
is smiling. He is saying to Himself, 
“Look at that little Charles. He is sicker 
than he’s ever been in his life. But he 
has called in his enemies and will face 
them. My, such a thing is wonderful.” 
(With great force) Hang on, Charles. 
We'll be in Orléans. We’ll march right 
up 

(The ARCHBISHOP and LA TREMOUILLE 

enter, followed by YOLANDE and the 

COURTIERS. ) 


ARCHBISHOP: You 


Highness? 


sent for us, Your 


CHARLES: (Very sharply) I have made 
a decision. The Royal Army is now 
under the command of Joan the Virgin 
Maid, here present. (Roars out) I wish 


to hear no word from you. None. 
(They stare at CHARLES.) 


Joan: (Clapping her hands) Good. Good, 
my Charles. You see how simple it is? 
You're getting better looking, Charles. 
(CHARLES giggles. Then he suddenly 
stops the giggle and stares at Joan. She 
stares at him. She drops to her knees) 
Oh, my God, I thank you. 


CHARLES: There is no time to lose. We 
will need your blessing, sire. Give it to 
us. (To LA TREMOUILLE) Kneel down, 
sire. 
(LA TREMOUILLE, YOLANDE and the 
courtiers drop to their knees. As the 
ARCHBISHOP pronounces the blessing, 


we hear the chorus sing the Bene- 


dictus. A COURT PAGE gives a sword to 
THE DAUPHIN. THE DAUPHIN gives the 
sword to JOAN. WARWICK comes into 
the scene and moves downstage to 
address the audience.) 


WARWICK: In real life, it didn’t work out 
exactly that way. As before, now, and 
forever, there were long discussions in 
the French fashion. The council met. 
Desperate, frightened, with nothing to 
lose, they decided to dress the girl in 
battle flags and let her go forth as a 
symbol of something or other. It worked 
well. A simple girl inspired simple 
people to get killed for 
simple ideals. 


themselves 


(JOAN rises and moves away from THE 
DAUPHIN. She puts her hand on the 
sword, and lowers her head in prayer.) 


Curtain 


ACT TWO 


Before the curtain rises we hear the 
music of a soldier’s song. The SOLDIERS 
sing of JOAN and her victories. As the 
curtain rises we see JOAN, in full armor, 
move across the stage to the music. She 
carries her sword high above her head 
in a kind of hero’s salute to a group of 
admiring VILLAGE WOMEN. She marches 
off as CAUCHON, THE INQUISITOR, and the 
JupcEs take their places. WARWICK moves 
down to address the audience. 


warwick: She was in the field. From 
that day laws of strategy no longer 
made any difference. We began to lose. 
They say that Joan worked no miracles 
at Orléans. They say that our plan of 
isolated fortresses was absurd, that they 
could have been taken by anyone who 
had courage enough to attack. But that 


is not true. Sir John Talbot was not 
a fool. He’s a good soldier, as he proved 
long before that miserable business, and 
after it. By all military laws his forti- 
fied positions could not have been bro- 
ken. And they could not have been 
broken except by—Well, by what? 
What shall we call it even now? The 
unknown, the unguessed—God, if that’s 
the way you believe 


The girl was a 
lark in the skies of France, high over 
the heads of her soldiers, singing a joy- 


There she 
was, outlined against the sun, a target 
for everybody to shoot at, flying straight 
and happy into battle. To Frenchmen, 
she was the soul of France. She was to 
me, too (Smiles, to caucHON) Monseig- 
neur, I like France. Of course, you have 
your fair share of fools and blackguards. 
(Somebody coughs nervously. WARWICK 
laughs) But every once in a while a 
lark does appear in your sky and then 
everything stupid and evil is wiped 
out by the shadow of the lark. I like 
France very much. 


ous, crazy song of courage 


CAUCHON: 
fection. 


Your guns prove your af- 


WARWICK: They prove nothing. I love 
animals but I hunt with guns. (Sharply) 
Too difficult to explain to a man of 
your simple piety, Monseigneur. So let’s 
get on with the trial. The lark has been 
captured. The King she crowned, the 
royal court she saved—for a minute, at 
least—are about to abandon their little 
girl. Their loyalty lasted through vic- 
tory. When we took her prisoner, their 
luck ran out. They are returning as fast 
as they can to the old, stale political 
games. 


(CHARLES and the ARCHBISHOP appear.) 


JOAN: (As she goes back to the trial) 
Charles. (No answer) Charles. 


CHARLES: We will need your blessing, sire. Give it to us. 
(Richard Nicholls, Paul Roebling, Julie Harris in foreground center) 
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CHARLES: (He turns toward her, then 
turns away again. He speaks to the 
ARCHBISHOP) I didn’t want to send the 
letter. I tell you I have a feeling that— 


ARCHBISHOP: The letter was necessary, 
sire. We must be rid of the girl now. 
She is dangerous to us. 


CHARLES: I didn’t like the letter— 


caucHon: (Gently, to JOAN) Yesterday 
Charles disavowed you in a letter sent 
to all his cities. 


Joan: Charles. (No answer. To CAUCHON) 
Well. He is still my King. And he is 
your King. 


caucHon: No, he is not my King. We 
are loyal subjects of Henry of Lan- 
caster, King of England, King of France. 
Joan, we love France as much as you 
do, but we believe that English Henry 
will put an end to this terrible -war. 
That is why we have taken him as king. 
The man you call king is, for us, a 
rebel, claiming a throne that does not 
belong to him, refusing a good peace 
because it does not suit his ambitions. 
He is a puppet man, and we do not wish 
him as master. (Sharply) But I only 
confuse you. This is not a political trial 
in which you state your beliefs and we 
state ours. We are here only to return 
a lost girl to the bosom of the Sainted 
Mother Church. 


JOAN: (Pointing to CHARLES) That pup- 
pet man is the king God gave you. He 
is a poor, skinny, miserable thing, but 
given a little time— 


CHARLES: (To the aRcHBISHOP) I object 
as much to being defended in this fash- 
ion as I do to being attacked. 


ARCHBISHOP: (Maliciously) Let them 
speak, sire. Turn away. It will be over 
soon. They will speed up the trial now. 
They will burn her at the stake. 


CHARLES: (Softly, as if he were sick) 
I hate violence. It makes me sick— 


ARCHBISHOP: (Sharply) Count yourself 
a lucky man. If the English do not con- 
demn her to death, we will have to 
do it. 


CHARLES: I will never do that, Mon- 
seigneur. After all, the girl loved me. 
I will never do that. 


ARCHBISHOP: No, sire, certainly not. We 
will do it for you. 


(They move off.) 


caucHoN: (To JOAN) You are not stupid, 
Joan. You can understand what we 
think. You swear that you heard voices 
and you swear to the messages they 
sent you. But because we believe in 
another king, we cannot believe that it 
was God Who sent you to fight against 
us. We are priests but we are men. And 
man can not believe that God has turned 
against him. 
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JOAN: You'll have to believe it when 
we've beaten you. 


caucHon: Ah, you answer like a foolish 
child. 


Joan: My Voices told me— 


caucHon: How often have we heard 
those words? Do you think you are the 
only girl who has ever heard voices? 


JOAN: No, I don’t think that. 


caucHon: Not the first and not the last. 
Every village priest has had his share 
of young girls in crisis. If the Church 
believed every sick child—(Wearily) 
You have good sense. You were com- 
mander in chief of the army. 


JOAN: (With pride and sudden energy) 
I commanded brave men. They believed 
in me, and they followed me. 


caucHon: Yes. And if on the morning of 
an attack one of your brave men had 
suddenly heard Voices that ordered him 
not to follow you, what would you have 
done with him? 


(Joan laughs and there is sudden, 
loud laughter from offstage SOLDIERS.) 


soan: (Calls out toward the laughter) 
The Seigneur Bishop is a priest. He has 
never been close to you, my soldiers. 
(The laughter dies off. Amused, she 
turns back to caucHon) A good army 
fights, drinks, rapes—but they don’t 
hear voices. 


cAUCHON: A jest is not an answer. You 
know that a disobedient soldier in your 
army, in any army in this world, would 
be silenced. The Church Militant is also 
an army of this earth and we, its priests, 
do not believe in the Divine origin of 
your disobedience. Nobody believes in 
you now, Joan. 


Joan: The common people believe in 
me— 


caucHon: They believe in anything. 
They will follow another leader tomor- 
row. You are alone, all alone. 


Joan: I think as I think. You have the 
right to punish me for it. 


caucHOoN: You are strong and you are 
stubborn, but that is not a sign that God 
is on your side. 


syoan: When something is black I can- 
not say that it is white. 


THE PROMOTER: (Rises and speaks angrily 
to JOAN) What spell did you cast upon 
the man you call your King? By what 
means did you force him to give his 
armies to you? 


JOAN: I have told you. I cast no spell 
upon him. 


THE PROMOTER: It is said that you gave 
him a piece of mandrake. 


Joan: I don’t know what mandrake is. 


THE PROMOTER: Your secret has a name. 
We want to know what it is. 


yoan: (Sharply) I gave him courage. 
That is the only word I know for what 
was between us. When a girl says one 
word of good sense and people listen to 
her, that’s proof that God is present and 
no strange spells or miracles are needed. 


LADvVENU: (Softly) Now there is a good 
and humble answer, Monseigneur. An 
answer that cannot be held against her. 


THE PROMOTER: I do not agree. She is 
saying that she does not believe in the 
miracles as they are taught in our Holy 
Book. (To Joan) You declare that you 
deny the act of Jesus at the Marriage 
of Cana? You declare that you deny the 
miracle raising of Lazarus from the 
dead? 


JOAN: No, Messire. Our Seigneur 
changed the water into wine and retied 
the thread of Lazarus’ life. But for Him 
Who is Master of life and death, that is 
no more miracle than if I were to make 
thread for my loom. 


THE PROMOTER: (With great anger, to 
the supces) Mark her words. Write them 
down. She says that Jesus made no 
miracles. 


(Runs toward the supces with 
great force) I say that true miracles are 
not tricks performed by gypsies in a 
village square. True miracles are cre- 
ated by men when they use the courage 
and intelligence that God gave them. 


JOAN: 


caucHoN: You are saying to us, to us, 
that the real miracle of God on this 
earth is man. Man, who is naught but 
sin and error, impotent against his own 
wickedness— 


Joan: And man is also strength and 
courage and splendor in his most des- 
perate minutes. I know man because 
I have seen him. He is a miracle. 


LADVENU: (Quickly, nervously) Mon- 
seigneur, Joan spéaks an awkward lan- 
guage. But she speaks from the heart, 
and without guile. Perhaps when we 
press down upon her, we risk making 
her say here what she does not mean. 


THE PROMOTER: (To JOAN) Do you be- 
lieve that man is the greatest miracle 
of God? 


JOAN: Yes, Messire. 


THE PROMOTER: (Shouts) You blaspheme. 
Man is impurity and lust. The dark acts 
of his nights are the acts of a beast— 


Joan: Yes, Messire. And the same man 
who acts the beast will rise from a 
brothel bed and throw himself before 
a blade to save the soldier who walks 
beside him. Nobody knows why he 
does. He doesn’t know. But he does it, 
and he dies, cleansed and shining. He 
has done both good and evil, and thus 
twice acted like a man. That makes God 
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happy because God made him for just 
this contradiction. We are good and we 
are evil, and that is what was meant. 


(There is indignant movement among 
the JUDGES. THE INQUISITOR rises, holds 
up his hand. Immediately there is 
silence. They have been waiting for 
him to speak.) 


THE Inquisitor: I have at no time 
spoken. (To JOAN) I speak to you now. 
I represent here the Holy Inquisition of 
which I am the Vicar for France. I have 
arrived from the south of Spain, and 
have little knowledge of the French 
and English war. It does not concern 
me whether Charles or the Lancaster 
Henry rules over France. It does not 
concern me that the French Duke of 
Burgundy has joined the English, and 
thus Frenchman fights French brother. 
They are all children of the Church. 
Nor have I interest in defending the 
temporal integrity of the Church in 
these quarrels. (Turns toward caucHON) 
We leave such matters to our bishops 
and our priests. (Bows to cAucHoN) Nor 
time to be curious about the kindness 
and humanity which seem to move the 
judgment. (Sharply, toward THE pPRO- 
MOTER) Nor do we find interest in these 
endless dreams of the Devil that haunt 
the nights of the Promoter. The Holy 
Inquisition fights in the dark world of 
night, against an enemy it alone can 
recognize. (Stops, moves toward war- 
wick) We do not care that the princes 
of the earth have sometimes laughed at 
the vigilance with which we hunt the 
enemy, the time and thought that we 
give to the judgment of the enemy. The 
princes of the earth are sometimes hur- 
rying and shallow men. They remove 
their enemies with a length of rope and, 
in the crudeness of their thinking, they 
believe the danger ended there. We 
hear the mocking laughter of such men 
and we forgive it. The Holy Inquisition 
concerns itself in matters unknown to 
temporal kings. Our enemy is a great 
enemy and has a great name. (To JOAN) 
You know his name? 


JOAN: No, Messire. I do not understand 
you. 


THE INQUISITOR: You will understand 
me, Stand up. You will answer now to 
me. Are you a Christian? 


JOAN: Yes, Messire. 


THE INQUISITOR: The trees that shaded 
the village church threw shadows on 
the house of your father. The bells of 
the church brought you to prayer and 
sent you to work. The men we sent to 
your village all bring the same word: 
you were a pious girl. 


Joan: Yes, Messire. 


THE INQUISITOR: You were a tender little 
girl. And you were a tender woman. 
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You cried for the wounded in every 
battle—- 


JOAN: Yes. I cried for the wounded. 
They were French. 


THE InquisITOR: And you cried for the 
English. You stayed with a wounded 
English soldier who screamed through 
a night of pain. You held him until he 
died, calling him your child and giving 
him a hope of Heaven. 


JOAN: You know that, Messire? 


THE INQUISITOR: Yes. The Holy Inqui- 
sition knows much of you, Joan. Grave 
considerate talk was given to you. And 
they sent me here to judge you. 


LADVENU: Messire Inquisitor, Joan has 
always acted with kindness and Chris- 
tian charity, but this court has buried it 
in silence. I am happy to hear you 
remind them that— 


THE INQuIsIToR: (Sternly) Silence, Bro- 
Ladvenu. I ask you not to forget that 
the Holy Inquisition alone is qualified 
to djstinguish between theological vir- 
tues and that troubled brew that man 
so boastfully calls the milk of human 
kindness. (Turns to the supces) Ah, 
my masters. What strange matters con- 








cern you all. Your business is to defend 
the Faith. But you see the kind eyes of 
a young girl and you are overwhelmed. 


LADVENU: Our Lord loved with charity 
and kindness, Messire. He said to a 
sinner, “Go in peace.” He said— 


THE INQuIsITOR: Silence, I said to you, 
Brother Ladvenu. (Softly, carefully) 
You are young. I am told your learning 
is very great and that is why you were 
admitted to this trial. Therefore I am 
hopeful that experience will teach you 
not to translate the great words inio 
the vulgar tongue, nor embroider the 
meaning to suit your heart. Be seated 
and be silent. (He turns back to JOAN) 
You were very young when you first 
heard your Voices. 


JOAN: Yes, Messire. 


THE INQUISITOR: I am going to shock 
you: there is nothing very exceptional 
about the Voices you heard in those 
days. Our archives are full of such 
cases. There are many young vision- 
aries. Girls frequently experience a 
crisis of mysticism. It passes. But with 
you—and your priest should have rec- 
ognized it—the crisis was prolonged. 
The messages became precise and the 


THE INQUISITOR: But you see the kind eyes of a young girl 


and you are overwhelmed. 


LADVENU: Our Lord loved with charity and kindness, Messire. 


He said to a sinner, "Go in peace.” He said— 


(Joseph Wiseman, Michael Higgins, Julie Harris) 










































LA HIRE: | know you think a breakfast onion is a sin. 
JOAN: A breakfast onion is not a sin. Nothing that is true is a sin, La Hire. 
(Bruce Gordon, Julie Harris) 


aS 





Celestial Voices began to use most un- 
usual words, 


Joan: Yes. My Voices told me to go and 
save the Kingdom of France. 


THE INQquIsIToR: A strange order to an 
ignorant peasant girl. 


soan: Not so strange, Messire, because 
it turned out to be the truth. 


THE INQUISITOR: I say a strange order to 
a girl who had seen nothing of war. The 
troubles of France could have been no 
more to you than tales told at twilight. 
And yet suddenly you went out into 
the great world of kings and battles, 
convinced that it was your mission to 
aid your brothers in their struggle to 
keep the land on which they were born, 
and which they imagine belongs to 
them. 


soan: Our Lord could not want the 
English to kill us and to conquer us. 
He could not want us to live by their 
laws and wishes. When they have gone 
back across the sea, to their own land, 
I will not go and pick a quarrel with 
them. They can rest easy in their own 
house. I’ve always said that. 


THE INQuIsITOR: (Sternly) And I say 
your presumption is not suited to my 
taste. 


LapvenU: She did not mean, Messire— 
she speaks in a youthful fashion. 


caucnon: (Softly) Be still, Brother 


Ladvenu. 


THE INnquisiToR: (To JOAN) It would 
have been more fitting for a pious girl 
to have spent her life in prayers and 
penitence and, in such manner, obtained 
from Heaven the promise that the Eng- 
lish would be defeated. 


JOAN: I did all that, But I think you 
must first strike and then pray. That’s 
the way God wants it. I had to explain 
to Charles how to attack. And he be- 
lieved me and Dunois believed me and 
La Hire—good men, wild bulls they 
were, and warriors. Ah, we had some 
fine battles together. It was good, in the 
dawn, riding boot to boot with friends— 


THE PROMOTER: To the kill. Did your 
Voices instruct you to kill? 


JOAN: (Angrily) I have never killed a 
man. But war is war. 


caucHon: You love war, Joan. 


soan: (Softly) Yes. And that is one of 
the sins from which God will have to 
absolve me. But I did not like pain or 
death. At night, on the battlefield, I 
would weep for the dead— 


THE PROMOTER: You would weep at night 
for the dead but by morning you were 
shouting for a new battle. 

JOAN: (Moves to him, with great force) 
I say God did not wish one Englishman 
to remain in France. That’s not so hard 
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to understand, is it? We had to do our 
work, that’s all. You are wise men, you 
think too much, Your heads are filled 
with too much celestial science. You 
don’t understand even the simplest 
things any more—things that my dull- 
est soldier would understand without 
talk. Isn’t that true, La Hire? 


(She stumbles, moves away from the 
sJupces, and falls to the ground. The 
lights dim on the trial and we hear 
again the whistling of the soldier’s 
song. LA HIRE, in full armor, appears 
upstage and moves toward JOAN.) 


LA HIRE: The morning has come, Mad- 
ame Joan. 


(She sits up, shivers, stares at LA 
HIRE.) 


JOAN: The night was cold, La Hire. 
(He sits beside her, warms her hands 
in his own. JOAN looks toward the trial, 
then up, then back to La HIRE, as if she 
were confused by the place and the 
time) Good La Hire. Great La Hire. 
You’ve really come to help me as I 
knew you would. 


LA HIRE: (He takes out an onion and 
begins to peel it) Come to help you? 
I was sleeping fifty feet from you, 
Madame Joan, watching over you as 
I always do. (She laughs and moves 
closer to him) Don’t come too close. 
I stink of wine and onions. 


JOAN: No, no. You smell fine. 


LA HIRE: Usually you tell me I stink too 
much to be a Christian. You say I am 
a danger to the army because if the 
wind is behind me the English will 
know where we are. 


soan: Oh, La Hire, I was so stupid in 
those days. You know how girls are. 
Nothing ever happens to them, they 
know nothing, but they pretend they 
know everything. But I am not so stu- 
pid any more. You smell good because 
you smell like a man. 


LA HIRE: I can’t stand a man who washes 
in the field because to me a man like 
that isn’t a man. I was brought up on 
an onion in the morning. The rest can 
have their sausage. The smell is more 
distinguished, you tell me. I know you 
think a breakfast onion is a sin. 


yoan: (Laughs) A breakfast onion is 
not a sin. Nothing that is true is a sin, 
La Hire. I was a fool. I tormented you. 
But I didn’t know anything then. I 
didn’t. (Softly) Ah, you smell so good. 
Sweat, onions, wine. You have all the 
smells a man should have. And you 
curse, you kill, and you think of noth- 
ing but women. 


LA HIRE: Me? 


Joan: You. But I tell you that with all 
your sins you are like a bright new 
coin in the hand of God. 


LA HIRE: Well, I have had a bastard life 
and when I go into battle, I say my 
prayers. I say, “God, I hope You'll help 
me as I would help You if You faced 
those God damned”— 


goan: (Shocked) La Hire! 


LA HIRE: (Softly) To tell you the truth, 
I’m frightened of what will happen to 
me if I get killed. 


JOAN: Paradise will happen to you. 
They are looking forward to having 
you with them. 


LA HIRE: That gives me heart, Madame 
Joan. I’ve always wanted to go to Par- 
adise. But if it’s all full of saints and 
bishops, I might not be too happy— 


JOAN: It’s full of men like you. It’s the 
others who are kept waiting at the 
gates—(Suddenly) The gates. The gates 
of Orléans. They’re ahead of us—the 
day has come, La Hire. To horse, my 
boy, to horse. (She climbs on her stool. 
LA HIRE stands next to her. They hold 
imaginary reins in their hands as they 
ride imaginary horses) It’s dawn, La 
Hire. The woods are still wet from the 
night, the trees are still dark and 
strange. It’s fine to ride into battle with 
a good soldier by your side. 


LA HIRE: Some people don’t like it. 
Some people like to make a little gar- 
den out of life and walk down a path. 


JoaN: But they never know what we 
know. (As if she were puzzled and 
ashamed) Death has to be waiting at 
the end of the ride before you truly see 
the earth, and feel your heart, and love 
the world. (Suddenly, in a whisper) 
There are three English soldiers. (She 
looks back) We've outridden the others. 
We are alone. 


LA HIRE: Get off your horse, Madame 
Joan. Lead him back. You have never 
used your sword. 


yoann: No. Don’t meet them alone, La 
Hire— 

LA HIRE: (He draws his sword) Ill kill 
them . . . God dammned English bas- 
tards. (Sword in hand, he disappears.) 


JOAN: (Kneels in prayer) Dear God, he 
is as good as bread. I answer for him. 
He’s my friend. (She turns toward the 
judges, angry, defiant) The last word 
will not be spoken at this trial. La Hire 
will come to deliver me. He will bring 
three hundred lancers, I know them all, 
and they will take me from my prison— 


caucHon: Yes. They came to deliver 
you, Joan. 


JOAN: (Running to him) Where are 
they? I knew they would come— 


caucHon: They came to the gates of the 
city. When they saw how many English 
soldiers were here, they turned and 
went away. 





Joan: (Shaken) Ah. They turned and 
went away. Without fighting? (caucHoNn 
turns away) Yes. Of course. It was I 
who taught them to do just that. I would 
say to them, “Have a little sense. It 
doesn’t cost a sou. Learn not to be 
brave when you are outnumbered, un- 
less—(Violently) That’s what they did. 
They went to get reinforcements for 
me— 


caucHon: No. Your friends will not 
return, Joan. 


Joan: That’s not true. “Learn not to be 
brave when you are outnumbered,” I 
said, “unless you can’t retreat. Then 
you must fight because there is no 
other way—” (Proudly) La Hire will 
return. Because there is no other way 
to save me now. 


caucHon: La Hire sells himself to 
whichever prince has need. When he 
discovered that your Charles was tired 
of war and would sign any peace, he 
marched his men toward Germany. He 
looks for a new land on which to try 
his sword. (Comes to her) You have 
been abandoned. It will sound strange 
to you, but the priests of this court are 
the only men who care for your soul 
and for your life. Humble yourself, 
Joan, and the Church will take your 
hand. In your heart, you are a child of 
the Church. 


Joan: (Softly) Yes. 


CAUCHON: Trust yourself to the Church. 
She will weigh your deeds and take 
from you the agony of self-judgment. 


Joan: (After a long silence) For that 
which is of the Faith, I turn to the 
Church, as I have always done. But 
what I am, I will not denounce. What 
I have done, I will not deny. 


(There is a shocked silence. Then 
there is great movement in the 
courtroom, as if this were the answer 
that would bring the judgment. THE 
INQUISITOR rises. The PRIESTS are sud- 
denly silent. THE INQUISITOR slowly 
moves before the PRIESTS, peering into 
their faces. The priests draw back, 
frightened.) 


THE INQUISITOR: (To one PRIEST) Not 
you. (To another priest) Not you. (To 
a third priest) Not you. (Pauses before 
CAUCHON, stares at him) And not you, 
Bishop of Beauvais. I have spoken of 
the great enemy, but not even now do 
you know his name. You do not under- 
stand on whom you sit in judgment, nor 
the issues of the judgment. I have told 
you that the Holy Inquisition is not 
concerned with royal rank or merchant 
gold or peasant birth. To us, a scholar 
in his room is equal in importance to 
an emperor in his palace. Because we 
know the name of our enemy. His name 
is natural man. (There is silence. Lap- 
VENU moves forward) Can you not see 
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that this girl is the symbol of that 
which is most to be feared? She is the 
enemy. She is man as he stands against 
us. Look at her. Frightened, hungry, 
dirty, abandoned by all, and no longer 
even sure that those Voices in the air 
ever spoke to her at all. Does her 
misery make her a suppliant begging 
God for mercy and for light? No. She 
turns away from God. She dares to 
stand under torture, thrashing about 
like a proud beast in the stable of her 
dungeon. She raises her eyes, not to 
God, but to man’s image of himself. I 
have need to remind you, Masters, that 
he who loves Man does not love God. 


LADVENU: (With great force) It cannot 
be. Jesus Himself became a man. 


THE InQquisiTor: (Turns to CAUCHON) 
Seigneur Bishop, I must ask you to send 
your young assessor from this court- 
room. I will consider after this session 
whether he may return or whether I 
will bring charges against him. (Shouts) 
Against him, or against any other. Any 
other. I would bring charges against 
myself if God should let me lose my 
way. 


CAUCHON: 
Ladvenu. 


(Softly) Leave us, Brother 


LADVENU: Messire Inquisitor, I owe you 
obedience. I will not speak again. But 
I will pray to our Lord Jesus that you 


remember the weakness of your small, : 


sad, lonely—enemy. (LADVENU exits.) 


THE INQUISITOR: Do you have need to 
question her further? To ask all the 
heavy words that are listed in your 
legal papers? What need to ask her why 
she still persists in wearing man’s dress 
when it is contrary to the command- 
ments? Why she dared the sin of liv- 
ing among men as a man? The deeds 
no longer matter. What she has done 
is of less importance than why she did 
it, the answers less important than the 
one answer. It is a featful answer, 
“What I am, I will not .. .” You wish 
to say it again? Say it. 


Joan: (Slowly, softly) What I am, I will 
not denounce. What I have done, I will 
not deny. 


THE INquisIToR: (Carefully, as if he has 
taken the measure of an enemy) You 
have heard it. Down through the ages, 
from dungeon, from torture chamber, 
from the fire of the stake. Ask her and 
she will say with those others, “Take 
my life. I will give it because I will not 
deny what I have done.” This is what 
they say, all of them, the insolent breed. 
The men who dare our God. Those who 
say no to us—(He moves toward JOAN. 
caucHON rises) Well, you and all like 
you shall be made to say yes. You put 
the Idea in peril, and that you will not 
be allowed to do. (Turns to the supGES) 
The girl is only a monstrous symbol of 


the faith decayed. Therefore I now de- 
mand her immediate punishment. I de- 
mand that she be excommunicated from 
the Church. I demand that she be re- 
turned to secular authority there to 
receive her punishment. I ask the sec- 
ular arm to limit her sentence to this 
side of death and the mutilation of her 
members. 


(CAUCHON moves to THE INQUISITOR as 
if to stop the judgment.) 


WARWICK: (To caucHON) A passionate 
man and so sincere. I think he means 
simply to throw the dirty work to me. 
I am the secular authority here. Why 
didn’t your French Charles have her 
burned? It was his job. 


CHARLES: (Very disturbed) I don’t want 
to do it. I don’t like killing. 


(A large, masked figure appears.) 


caucHon: (Calls to the masked man) 
Master Executioner, is the wood for the 
stake dry and ready to burn? 


EXECUTIONER: All is ready. Things will 
go according to custom. But I will not 
be able to help the girl this time. 


caucHon: What do you mean help her, 
Master? 


EXECUTIONER: We let the first flames rise 
high. Then I climb up behind the vic- 
tims and strangle them the rest of the 
way. It’s easier and quicker for every- 
body. But I have had special instruc- 
tions this time to make the fire very 
high. And so it will take longer and 
I will not be able to reach her for the 
act of mercy. 


CAUCHON: 
hear that? 


(Moves to Joan) Did you 


Joan: I've remembered a dream from 
years ago. I woke screaming and ran 
to my mother—(Screams as if in pain) 
Ah. 


caucHon: (Desperately) Joan, for the 
last time I offer you the saving hand of 
your Mother Church. We wish to save 
you, but we can delay no longer. The 
crowd has been waiting since dawn. 
They eat their food, scold their children, 
make jokes, and grow impatient. You 
are famous and they have nothing bet- 
ter to do with their lives than bring 
garlands to the famous—or watch them 
burn. 


JOAN: (As if she is still in the dream) 
I forgive them, Messire. I forgive you, 
too. 


THE PROMOTER: (Furiously) Monseign- 
eur speaks to you like a father in order 
to save your miserable soul and you 
answer by forgiving him. 


JOAN: Monseigneur speaks to me gently, 
he takes great pains to seduce me, but 
I do not know whether he means to 
save me or conquer me. In any case, he 
will be obliged to have me burned. 
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CAUCHON: For the last time | say: Confess your sins and return to us. We will save you. 
{Boris Karloff, Ralph Roberts, Roger de Koven, Julie Harris) 


caucHon: (Comes to her) For the last 
time I say: Confess your sins and re- 


turn ‘to us. We will save you. 


Joan: (She clings to his robe) I wish 
to return to the Church. I want the 
Holy Communion. I have asked for it 
over and over again. But they have 


refused to give it to me. 


caucHon: After your confession, when 
you have begun your penance, we will 
give it.to you. (There is no answer. 


Very softly) Are you not afraid to die? 
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Joan: Yes. I am afraid. What difference 
does that make? I’ve always been so 
afraid of fire. (Gasps) I’ve remembered 
a dream— 


CAUCHON: (Pulls her to him) Joan, we 
cannot believe in the Divinity of your 
Voices. But if we are wrong—and cer- 
that thought has crossed our 
minds— 


tainly 


THE PROMOTER: (Furious) No, I say no 


Even to you, my Bishop of Beauvais— 


(To Joan) But if we are 
wrong we will have committed a mon- 
strous sin of ignorance and we will pay 
for it the rest of our eternal lives. But 
we are the priests of your Church. 
Trust our belief that we are right, as 
you trusted your good village priest. 
Place yourself in our hands. You will 
be at peace. 


CAUCHON: 


JOAN: I cannot follow what you say. 
I am tired. Oh, sire, I do not sleep at 


night. I come here and all is said so 
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fast that I cannot understand. You tor- 
ture me with such gentle words, and 
your voice is so kind. I would rather 
have you beat me— 


caucHon: I talk to you thus because my 
pride is less than yours. 


soan: (She moves away from him, as if 
she were sick and wanted to be alone) 
Pride? I have been a prisoner so long— 
I think my head is sick and old, and the 
bottom of me does not hold any more. 
Sometimes I don’t know where I am 
and my dungeon seems a great beech 
tree. I am hungry, or I was, and I want 
a taste of country milkK— 


caucHon: (Desperately, as if he were at 
the end) Look at me, Joan, keep your 
mind here. I am an old man. I have 
killed people in the defense of my be- 
liefs. I am so close to death myself that 
I do not wish to kill again. I do not 
wish to kill a little girl. Be kind. (Cries 
out) Help me to save you. 


Joan: (Very softly; broken now) What 
do you want me to say? Please tell me 
in simple words. 


CAUCHON: I am going to ask you three 
questions. Answer yes three times. That 
is all. (With passion) Help me, Joan. 


JOAN: But could I sleep a few hours, 
sire? 


caucHon: No! We cannot wait. Do you 
entrust yourself with humility to the 
Holy Roman and Apostolic Church, to 
our Holy Father, the Pope, and to his 
bishops? Will you rely upon them, and 
upon no one else, to be your judges? 
Do you make the complete and total 
act of submission? Do you ask to be 
returned to the bosom of the Church? 


JOAN: Yes, but—(THE INQuISITOR rises. 
CAUCHON becomes nervous) I don’t want 
to say the opposite of what my Voices 
told me. I don’t ever want to bear false 
witness against Charlie. I fought so 
hard for the glory of his consecration. 
Oh, that was a day when he was 
crowned. The sun was out— 


CHARLES: (To JOAN) It was a nice day 
and I'll always remember it. But I'd 
rather not think it was a divine miracle. 
I'd rather people didn’t think that God 
sent you to me. Because now that 
you're a prisoner, and thought to be 
a heretic and a sorceress, they think 
that God has abandoned me. I’m in bad 
enough trouble without that kind of 
gossip. Just forget about me and go 
your way. 


(JOAN bows her head.) 


caucHon: Do you wish me to repeat the 
question? (JOAN does not answer. CAU- 
CHON is angry) Are you mad? You 
understand now that we are your only 
protectors, that this is the last thing I 
can do for you? You cannot bargain 
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and quibble like a peasant at a village 
fair. You are an impudent girl, and 
I now become angry with you. You 
should be on your knees to the Church. 


JOAN: (Falls to her knees) Messire, 
deep in your heart do you believe that 
our Lord wishes me to submit to the 
judgment? 


caucHon: I so believe. 
soan: (Softly) Then I submit. 


(There is great movement in the 
court. THE INQUISITOR rises; THE PRO- 
MOTER moves to him.) 


caucHON: (Very tired now) You prom- 
ise to renounce forever the bearing of 
arms? 


yJoan: But, Messire, there is still so 
much to do— 


caucHon: (Angrily) Nothing more will 
ever be done by you. 


WARWICK: That is true, Joan. 


cHaRLes: And if you’re thinking of help- 
ing me again, please don’t. I won’t ever 
use you any more. It would be very 
dangerous for me. 


yoann: (Broken now, almost as if she 
were asleep) I renounce forever the 
bearing of arms. 


caucHoNn: (In great haste) Do you re- 
nounce forever the wearing of that 
brazen uniform? 


Joan: You have asked me that over and 
over again. The uniform doesn’t matter. 
My Voices told me to put it on. 


THE PROMOTER: It was the Devil who told 
you to put it on. 


Joan: Oh, Messire, put away the Devil 
for today. My Voices chose the uniform 
because my Voices have good sense. 
(With great effort) I had to ride with 
soldiers. It was necessary they not think 
of me as a girl. It was necessary they 
see in me nothing but a soldier like 
themselves. That is all the sense there 
was to it. 


caucHON: But why have you persisted 
in wearing it in prison? You have been 
asked this question in many examina- 
tions and your refusal to answer has 
become of great significance to your 
judges. 


Joan: And I have asked over and over 


to be taken to a Church prison. Then 
I would take off my man’s uniform. 


THE PROMOTER: (To CAUCHON) Monseign- 
eur, the girl is playing with us, as from 
the first. I do not understand what she 
says or why you— 


JOAN: (Angry) One doesn’t have to be 
an educated man to understand what 
I am saying. 


THE PROMOTER: (Turns to supGcES) She 
says that she submits to the Church. 


But I tell you that as long as she re- 
fuses to put aside that Devil dress, I 
will exercise my rights as master judge 
of heretics and witchcraft. (To cavu- 
cHon) Strange pressures have been put 
upon all of us. I know not from where 
they come, but I tell even you— 


JOAN: I have said that if you put me in 
a Church prison I will take off this 
uniform. 


THE PROMOTER: You will not bargain. Put 
aside that dress or, no matter who feels 
otherwise, you will be declared a sor- 
ceress, 


goan: (Softly, to caucHon) I am not 
alone in prison. Two English soldier 
guards are in the cell with me night 
and day. The nights are long. I am in 
chains. I try hard not to sleep, but 
sometimes I am too tired— (She stops, 
embarrassed) In this uniform it is 
easier for me to defend myself. 


caucHon: (In great anger) Have you 
had so to defend yourself since the 
beginning of this trial? 


(WARWICK moves to JOAN.) 


Joan: Every night since I’ve been cap- 
tured. I don’t have much sleep. In the 
mornings, when I am brought before 
you, I am confused, and I don’t under- 
stand your questions. I told you that. 
Sometimes I try to sleep here in the 
trial so that I will stay awake in the 
night— 


caucHon: Why haven’t you told us this 
before? 


JOAN: Because. the soldiers told me they 
would be hanged if I said anything— 


WaRWwick: (Very angry) They were 
right. (To caucHON) Detestable bas- 
tards. It’s disgusting. They’ve learned 
such things since they came to France. 
It may be all right in the French Army, 
but not in mine. (Bows to Joan) I am 
sorry, Madame. It will not happen again 


caucHon: (To Joan) The Church will 
protect you from now on. I promise 
you. 


Joan: Then I agree to put on woman’s 
dress. 


caucHon: Thank you, my child. That is 
all. (He moves to THE INQUISITOR) Mes- 
sire Inquisitor, Brother Ladvenu drew 
up the Act of Renunciation. Will you 
permit me to recall him here. (With 
bitterness) The girl has said yes, this 
man has said yes. 


LADVENU: In faith of which, | have signed 
my name upon this Act of Renunciation of 
which | have full knowledge. (Ladvenu hands 
the pen to Joan. . . ) | will help you. 
(Julie Harris, Michael Higgins, Christopher 
Plummer, Roger de Koven) 
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THE PROMOTER: (To THE INQUISITOR) 
Messire Inquisitor, you are going to 
allow this to happen? 


THE rnquisiTor: If she said yes, she has 
fulfilled the only condition that con- 


cerns me. 


THE PROMOTER: (Turns to CcAUCHON) This 
trial has been conducted with an indul- 
gence that is beyond my understanding. 
(To THE INQUISITOR) I am told that there 
are those here who eat from the English 
manger. I ask myself now if they have 
arranged to eat better from the French 
manger. 


THE Inquisitor: (Rises, moves toward 
JOAN) It is not a question of mangers, 
Messire Promoter. I ask myself how did 
it happen that this girl said yes when 
so many lesser ones did not bow the 
head. I had not believed it to be possi- 
ble. (Points to caucuon) And why was 
tenderness born in the heart of that old 
man who was her judge? He is at the 
end of a life worn out with compro- 
mise and debasement. Why now, here, 
for this girl, this dangerous girl, did his 
heart—(He kneels, ignoring the others. 
As he prays, we hear only the words 

. )Why, Oh Lord .. . ? Why, Oh 
Lord ... ? Consecrate it in peace to 
Your Glory. .. . Your Glory— 


CAUCHON: (As LADVENU enters) Please 
read the act. 


LADVENU: (Comes to JOAN. With great 
tenderness) I have prayed for you, Joan. 
(Reading) “I, Joan, commonly called 
The Maid, confess having sinned 
through pride and malice in pretend- 
ing to have received revelation from 
our Lord God. I confess I have blas- 
phemed by wearing an immodest cos- 
tume. I have incited men to kill through 
witchcraft and I here confess to it. I 
swear on the Holy Gospels I will not 
again wear this heretic’s dress and I 
swear never to bear arms again. I de- 
clare that I place myself humbly at the 
mercy of our Holy Mother Church and 
our Holy Father, the Pope of Rome and 
His Bishops, so that they may judge my 
sins and my errors. I beseech Her to 
receive me in Her Bosom and I declare 
myself ready to submit to the sentence 
which She may inflict upon me. In faith 
of which, I have signed my name upon 
this Act of Renunciation of which I 
have full knowledge. (LapvenNu hands 
the pen to Joan. She moves it in the air, 
as if she had not heard and did not 
understand. LADvENU takes her hand and 
puts it on the paper) I will help you. 


caucHon: (As if he were a very old 
man) You have been saved. We, your 
judges, in mercy and mitigation, now 
condemn you to spend the remainder of 
your days in prison. There you will do 
penance for your sins. You will eat the 
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bread of sorrow and drink the water of 
anguish until, through solitary contem- 
plation, you repent. Under these condi- 
tions of penance, we declare you deliv- 
ered of the danger of excommunication. 
You may go in peace. (He makes the 
Sign of the Cross) Take her away. 


(caucHON stumbles and is helped by 
LADVENU. A SOLDIER pushes JOAN away 
from the trial. The supceEs rise and 
move off. CAUCHON moves past WAR- 
WICK.) 


WARWICK: There were several times, 
sire, when I thought I would have to 
interfere. My King must have what he 
paid for. But you were right and I was 
wrong. The making of a martyr is dan- 
gerous business. The pile of faggots, the 
invincible girl in the flames, might have 
been a triumph for the French spirit. 
But the apoijogies of a hero are sad and 
degrading. You did well, sire; you are 
a wise man. 


CAUCHON: (With great bitterness) I did 
not mean to earn your praise. 


(He moves off. The lights dim on the 
trial as WARWICK moves off. Four sou- 
DIERS appear with spears, and their 
spears become the bars of Joan’s jail 
cell. CHARLES appears and stands look- 
ing at Joan through the bars.) 


CHARLES: I didn’t want you to sacrifice 
yourself for me, Joan. I know you loved 
me, but I don’t want people to love me. 
It makes for obligations. This filthy 
prison air is wet and stinks. Don’t they 
ever clean these places? (He peers into 
her cell, sees the water pail that sits 
beside her, and draws back) Tell them 
to give you fresh water. My God, what 
goes on in this world. (She does not 
answer him) Don’t you want to speak 
to me, Joan? 


Joan: Good-bye, Charlie. 


CHARLES: You must stop calling me 
Charlie. Ever since my coronation I am 
careful to make everyone say sire. 


JOAN: Sire. 


CHARLES: I'll come and see you again. 
Good-bye. 


‘(He moves off. JOAN lies in silence. 
Then she tries to drink from the 
water pail, retches, and puts her hand 
over her mouth as if she were very 
sick.) 


JOAN: Blessed Saint Michael. (She 
makes a strange sound, shivers) I am 
in prison. Come to me. Find me. (Cries 
out) I need you now. (Very loudly) 
I told you that I was afraid of fire, long 
before I ever knew—or did I always 
know? You want me to live? (When 
there is no answer) Why do I call for 
help? You must have good reason for 
not coming to me. (She motions toward 


courtroom) They think I dreamed it all. 
Maybe I did. But it’s over now ... 


(WARWICK comes slowly into the cell.) 


warwick: (Hesitantly) You are weep- 
ing? 
syoan: No, Monseigneur. 


warwick: I am sorry to disturb you. 
I only came to say that I am glad you 
are saved. You behaved damned well. 
I, er, well, it’s rather difficult to say in 
my language, but the plain fact is that 
I like you. And it amused me to watch 
you with the Inquisitor. Sinister man, 
isn’t he? I detest these intellectual ideal- 
ists more than anything in the world. 
What disgusting animals they are. He 
wanted only to see you humiliate your- 
self, no matter your state or your mis- 
ery. And when you did, he was satisfied. 


JOAN: (Softly) He had reason to be 
satisfied. 


warwick: Well, don’t worry about him. 
It all worked out well. Martyrs are 
likely to stir the blood of simple people 
and set up too grand a monument to 
themselves. It’s all very complex and 
dangerous. Tell me, are you a virgin? 


JOAN: Yes. 


warwick: I knew you were. A woman 
would not talk as you do. My fianeée 
in England is a very pure girl and she 
also talks like a boy. You are the great- 
est horsewoman I have ever seen. 
(When there is no answer) Ah, well. 
I am intruding on you. Don’t hesitate 
to let me know if I can ever do any- 
thing for you. Good-bye, madame. 


JOAN: Nobody else came to see me here. 
You are a kind man, Monseigneur. 


warwick: Not at all. (Motions toward 
courtroom) It’s that I don’t like all 
those fellows who use words to make 
war. You and I killed because that was 
the way things turned out for us. 


JOAN: Monseigneur, I have done wrong. 
And I don’t know how or why I did it. 
(Slowly, bitterly) I swore against my- 
self. That is a great sin, past all others 
—(Desperately) I still. believe in all 
that I did, and yet I swore against it. 
God can’t want that. What can be left 
for me? 


warwick: Certainly they are not going 
to make you a gay life, not at first. But 
things work out and in time your nasty 
little Charles might even show you a 
speck of loyalty— 


Joan: Yes, when I am no longer dan- 
gerous, he might even give me a small 
pension and a servant’s room at court. 


warwick: (Sharply) Madame, there will 
be no court. 


Joan: And I will wear cast-off brocade 
and put jewels in my hair and grow old. 
I will be happy that few people remem- 
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AN ENGLISH SOLDIER: Here, my daughter. Here's your Cross. 
(Edward Knight, Julie Harris) 





ber my warrior days and I will grovel 
before those who speak of my past and 
pray them to be silent. And when I die, 
in a big fat bed, I will be remembered 
as a crazy girl who rode into battle for 
what she said she believed, and ate the 
dirt of lies when she was faced with 
punishment. That will be the best that 
I can have—if my little Charles remem- 
bers me at all. If he doesn’t there will 
be a prison dungeon, and filth and 
darkness— (Cries out) What good is life 
either way? 


WARWICK: It is good any way you can 
have it. We all try to save a little honor, 
of course, but the main thing is to be 
here— 
JOAN: (Rises, calls out, speaking to the 
Voices) I was only born the day you 
first spoke to me. My life only began 
on the day you told me what I must do, 
my sword in hand. You are silent, dear 
my God, because you are sad to see me 
frightened and craven. And for what? 
A few years of unworthy life. (She 
kneels. Softly, as if she is answering 
a message) I know. Yes, I know. I took 
the good days from You and refused the 
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bad. I know. Dear my God forgive me, 
and keep me now to be myself. Forgive 
me and take me back for what I am. 
(She rises. She is happy and cheerful) 
Call your soldiers, Warwick. I deny my 
confession. 


WARWICK: Joan. No nonsense, please. 
Things are all right as they are. I— 


Joan: Come. (She holds out her hand 
to him.) 


WARWICK: I don’t want anything to do 
with your death. 


JOAN: (Smiles) You have a funny gen- 
tleman’s face. But you are kind. Come 
now. (She calls out) Soldiers! English- 
men! Give me back my warrior clothes. 
And when I have put them on, call back 
all the priests. (Stops, puts her hands 
in prayer and speaks simply) 
God, help me now. 


Please 


(The music of the “Sanctus” begins 
as the JUDGES, CAUCHON, THE INQUISITOR, 
THE PROMOTER, CHARLES, the PEOPLE OF 
THE COURT, return to the stage. Two 
SOLDIERS bring a crude stake. JOAN 
herself moves to the stake and the 
soupierS lash her to it. Other SOLDIERS 


and VILLAGE WOMEN pick up the bun- 
dles of faggots and carry them off 
stage. The EXECUTIONER appears with 
lighted torch and moves through the 
crowd.) 


JOAN: (As they are about. to carry her 


off) Please. Please. Give me a Cross. 


THE PROMOTER: No Cross will be given to 
a witch. 


AN ENGLISH SOLDIER: (He has taken two 
sticks of wood and made a Cross. Now 
he hands his Cross to JoAN) Here, my 
daughter. Here’s your Cross. (Very 
angry, to THE PROMOTER) She has a right 
to a Cross like anybedy else. 


(JOAN is carried off stage. The lights 
dim and we see flames—or the shad- 
ows of flames—as they are projected 
on the cyclorama. LADVENU runs on 
stage with a Cross from the church 
and stands holding it high for JOAN 
to see.) 


THE INQUISITOR: (Calling to EXECUTIONER) 
Be quick. Be quick. Let the smoke hide 
her. (To warwick) In five minutes, 
Monseigneur, the world will be crying. 


WARWICK: Yes. 





THE Inqutstror: (Shouting to EXECU- 
TIONER) Be quick, master, be quick. 


EXECUTIONER: (Calling in to him) All is 
ready, messire. The flames reach her 
now. 


LADvENU: (Calling out) Courage, Joan. 
We pray for you. 


CAUCHON: May God forgive us all. 


(caucnon falls to his knees and be- 
gins the prayer for the dead. The 
prayers are murmured as the chorus 
chants a Requiem. The so.prers and 
the VILLAGE PEOPLE return to the stage: 
a@ woman falls to the ground; a soL- 
DIER cries out; a Girt bends over as if 
in pain and a sovprer helps her to 
move on; the court Lables back away, 
hiding their faces from the burning; 
the priests kneel in prayer.) 


CHARLES: (In a whisper as he leaves) 
What does she do? What does she say? 
Is it over? 


THE INQuIsIToR: (To LADVENU) What 


does she do? 
LADVENU: She is quiet. 


THE rInquIsIToR: (Moves away) Is her 
head lowered? 


LADVENU: No, messire. Her head is high. 


THE INQUISITOR: (As if he were in pain) 
Ah. (To tapvenv) She falters now? 


LADVENU: No. It is a terrible and noble 
sight, messire. You should turn and see. 


THE INQUISITOR: (Moves off) I have seen 
it all before. 


(The lights dim. caucHon rises from 
his prayers. He stumbles and falls. 
LADVENU and WARWICK move to help 
him, He takes LADVENU’s arm, but 
moves away from WARWICK, refusing 
his help. As the stage becomes dark, 
CAUCHON, THE PROMOTER, LADVENU and 
WARWICK move downstage and the 
light comes up on LA HIRE who stands 
above them. La HIRE is in full armor, 
holding helmet and sword.) 


LA HIRE: You were fools to burn Joan 
of Arc. 


CAUCHON: We committed a sin, a mon- 
strous sin. 


WARWICK: Yes, it was a grave mistake 
We made a lark into a giant bird who 
will travel the skies of the world long 
after names are forgotten, or confused, 
or cursed down. 


LA HIRE: I knew the girl and I loved her 
You can’t let it end this way. If you do, 
it will not be the true story of Joan. 


LADVENU: That is right. The true story 
of Joan is not the hideous agony of a 
girl tied to a burning stake. She will 
stand forever for the glory that can be 
Praise God. 


LA HIRE: The true story of Joan is the 
story of her happiest day. Anybody 
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with any sense knows that. Go back and 
act it out. 


(The lights dim on the four men and 
come up on the Coronation of Charles 
in Reims Cathedral. The altar cloth 
is in place, the lighted candles are 
behind the altar, stained glass win- 
dows are projected on the cyclorama. 
The ARCHBISHOP appears, and the peo- 
ple of the royal court. JOAN stands 
clothed in a fine white robe, orna- 
mented with a fleur-de-lis.) 


waRwIick: (Moves into the coronation 
scene, stares bewildered as CHARLES, in 
coronation robes, carrying his crown, 
crosses to the altar) This could not have 
been her happiest day. To watch Holy 
Oil being poured on that mean, sly little 
head! 


CHARLES: (Turns to WARWICK, amused) 
Oh, I didn’t turn out so bad. I drove 
you out of the country. And I got my- 
self some money before I died. I was 
as good as most. 


warwick: So you were. But certainly 
the girl would never have ridden into 
battle, never have been willing to die 
because you were as good as most. 


JOAN: (Comes forward, smiling, happy) 
Oh, Warwick, I wasn’t paying any at- 
tention to Charlie. I knew what Charlie 
was like. I wanted him crowned because 
I wanted my country back. And God 
gave it to us on this Coronation Day 
Let’s end with it, please. if nobody 
would mind. 


As the curtain falls the chorus sings 
the “Gloria” of the Mass. 
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NORWEGIAN: Ibsen’s The Wild Duck, in a new translation by Rolf Fijelde, 
was presented for International Theatre Month by Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


by Alice Griffin 
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MEXICAN: The Red Velvet Goat is one of three one-act plays about Mexican life, by Josephina 
Niggli, which were offered by the Iowa State College Theatre. 


International Theatre, USA 


This month hundreds of theatres across the country are 
celebrating International Theatre Month with productions 
of plays from abroad, to demonstrate that great drama, tran- 
scending boundaries of time and space, furthers mutual 
understanding among the audiences of the world. This is the 
aim of International Theatre Month, and it has been well 
served, not only during March but during other months as 
well, by many community and college theatre productions 
of foreign plays, some of which are reported here. 

The universality of Greek tragedy was strikingly brought 
home to audiences at the UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 
E52 THEATRE, Newark, earlier in the season when Aeschy- 
lus’ Agamemnon was offered together with Eugene O’Neill’s 
Homecoming. The O’Neill play, first part of his trilogy 
Morning Becomes Electra, is based on Agamemnon, first of 
the ancient Greek Oresteia by Aeschylus, although the 
American play is set in New England just after the Civil 
War. Believed to be the first presentation of the two works 
together on an American stage, the Delaware production, 
under the direction of C. Robert Kase, sought to emphasize 
the parallels not only through offering the plays consecu- 
tively, but also in the scene design and the acting. With a 
few slight alterations, designer Thomas Watson converted 
the Greek temple of the ancient classic into the facade of the 
Mannon mansion in New England in the 1860’s. The same 
actors played Agamemnon and Ezra Mannon, Clytemnestra 
and Christine, and Aegisthus and Adam Brant. Cyrus Day 
of the English department at Delaware University prepared 
the acting version of the Agamemnon, reducing lines of the 
chorus and the number of members to six, speaking in pairs. 
The music was composed by Franklin Moody to support the 
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recitations of the chorus, and his choreography was designed 
to reproduce characteristic postures of the ancient Greeks as 
found in their art. The production, Philip F. Crosland of the 
Wilmington Journal pointed out, demonstrated that “while 
dramatic methods and techniques have changed through the 
centuries, human nature, on which drama is based, has not.” 
Among the many productions of Greek tragedy during the 
past season was a presentation of Euripides’ The Trojan 
Women at the UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Court Theatre 
Employing local citizens as well as students in its cast, the 
play was stagéd by Rolf Forsberg in the round, and among 
the production features was the portrayal of the conquering 
Greek soldiers as a modern mechanized army. The thirty- 
third annual Greek play presented by CEDAR CREST COL- 
LEGE, Allentown, Pennsylvania, will be given in June in an 
outdoor theatre. A French classic recently offered at the 
college was Moliére’s The Miser. Euripides’ Medea is among 
six works in the current sedson of the DRAMATIC ARTS 
CENTER, a professional arena theatre in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. It was preceded by a Swedish classic, Strindberg’s 
The Father, and a French farce, Marcel Pagnol’s Topaze 
Joseph Gistirak is the director of the company, which is now 
in its third season. It offers special reduced admission rates 
to students, and a club benefit plan provides fund-raising 
theatre parties for groups as small as 25 or as large as 360. 
An Irish play, Paul Vincent Carroll’s Shadow and Sub- 
stance, is the current International Theatre Month production 
of the OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION at Monmouth 
Two works of French origin, on Broadway last season and 
recently released for nonprofessional production, are being 
offered this month by various groups for ITM: Samuel 
Beckett's Waiting for Godot and Jean Giraudoux’'s Tiger at 
the Gates, both allegories which combine the serious and the 
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GREEK: Euripides’ The Trojan Women was produced in the Court Theatre at the University of 
Chicago. The soldiers were depicted as members of a modern army. 


comic in timely and timeless commentaries on man. The 
DRAMA WORKSHOP in Des Moines offered Godot earlier 
this season, directed by Archie Leonard and James Bauer, 
and Tiger at the Gates is next month’s production by the 
EMPORIA STATE PLAYERS, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege. Opening the Players’ season of four works was Bridget 
Boland’s The Prisoner, first produced in England and later 
filmed. The work treats the conflict between two men, the 
prisoner and his interrogator, each representing a belief 
diametrically opposed to the other’s. A contemporary British 
comedy, which amusingly points up differences and similar- 
ities between the French, Russian, British and Americans, is 
Peter Ustinov’s The Love of Four Colonels, a favorite choice 
for International Theatre Month presentation. It was one of 
the current season’s major productions by the STUDIO 
THEATRE of the UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, Edmonton, 
which this month is offering an experimental presentation 
of Sophocles’ Antigone. Two works by the French playwright 
Jean Anouilh are on the Studio agenda this season: Point of 
Departure, a modern version of the legend of Orpheus and 
Eurydice, set against a contemporary French background, 
and Thieves’ Carnival, which is being offered in French. 


Town Theatre and Training Ground 


THE TOWN THEATRE in Columbia, South Carolina, has 
not only been keeping theatre alive in its community for 
almost four decades, but it has also been the training ground 
for talents which later became well known in the profes- 
sional field. Now in its thirty-eighth continuous season under 
professional direction, the theatre group originated when 
Daniel A. Reed, a young director who had served nearby at 
Fort Jackson during World War I., organized the Columbia 
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Stage Society with a membership of eighteen. The Town 
Theatre's current membership is twenty-two hundred. The 
theatre still follows its original purpose: “to encourage and 
develop musical, vocal and dramatic talent in the city, and 
also to furnish entertainment.” How well the group developed 
certain talents is demonstrated by the fact that its first 
director, Daniel Reed, went on to become an outstanding 
Broadway character actor, while its director for the five 
years during World War II. was Fred Coe, who went on to 
become an important television director and producer, and 
one of his successors, Delbert Mann, later won an Oscar for 
his direction of the motion picture Marty. 

The organization’s first headquarters were in a remodeled 
old frame house, and the present brick theatre, seating some 
four hundred, was built on the same site in 1924. Its directors 
also have included Harry Davis, who founded the first chil- 
dren’s theatre in Columbia and is now with the University 
of North Carolina Playmakers, and the present director, 
Robert S. Telford. 

Plays of the current season include The Time of Your Life, 
The Rainmaker and Where’s Charley?. The last-named work 
opened the season with a success which brought in a record 
attendance and boosted the membership by several hundred. 
A total of 157 persons worked on the production staff, and 32 
took part as actors and singers. Lieutenant James Elson of 
Fort Jackson handled the choral work, and a local dancing 
school instructed the singers in dance. 


Theatre and Allied Arts 


By joining other local cultural organizations, the DUR- 
HAM (North Carolina) THEATRE GUILD, an affiliate of 
ALLIED ARTS, INC., increased its own membership, and 
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assured itself of a budget and rehearsal and office space. 
It is now celebrating its tenth anniversary. For the past three 
years the group has been sponsored by Allied Arts, which 
also includes .he North Carolina Symphony and Art Guild, 
as well as more than fifty civic groups. The parent organ- 
ization supplies the yearly basic budget for the Guild, which 
then returns its box-office receipts to a central.fund. A fam- 
ily membership entitles the holders to participate in the 
orchestral and art activities, as well as those of the theatre. 
Among the more than fifty major productions by the theatre 
group are operettas, classics and revivals. The current sea- 
son’s offerings include Golden Boy and Candida. Plays are 
presented in both arena and proscenium style. Workshop 
programs are scheduled between major productions, and 
include instruction in make-up, lighting techniques and 
scenic design. In the Junior Players group, young people act, 
direct and perform the technical work as well. During the 
summer, in a converted carriage house in the rear of the 
arts center, the Guild offers four major productions. Among 
the community-service activities of the organization are 
radio programs and plays for United Fund agencies, and 
productions at churches and schools. 


New Community Theatres 


COMMUNITY THEATRE, INC. of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
formed during last summer, offered two productions and 
followed these with a six-play winter series which opened 
with The Happy Time. Scheduled in the near future is an 
original play by an Arkansas writer. Lucile Babcock is the 
director. THEATRE WEST was founded recently in Seattle; 
among its early productions were Strindberg’s Creditors and 
Fry’s A Phoenix Too Frequent, offered as showcase presen- 
tations to demonstrate the company’s work to patrons and 
sponsors. THE THALIANS of Melrose, Massachusetts, draws 
its members from eight different communities. The organiza- 
tion meets for discussion and study of theatre, but primarily 
it is an acting group of twelve persons who perform in 
almost every play. The plays are offered as benefits; the 
first one, for example, was presented for the Melrose Hospi- 
tal. Mary L. Borg is the director. 


Community Theatres in the News 


The LITTLE THEATRE OF JACKSONVILLE, Florida, 
last month presented a new Agatha Christie play, The Mouse- 
trap, and is currently offering Charley’s Aunt. The BIL- 
LINGS (Montana) STUDIO THEATRE is presenting its first 
season of plays, opening with Light up the Sky and conclud- 
ing in April with Arms and the Man. Dean Granuke is the 
director. Celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary year is the 
RESIDENT THEATRE of Kansas City, Missouri. Last 
month’s production was Time Limit! The theatre for many 
years has been housed in the local Jewish Community 
Center, and plans now under way for a new center include 
a resident theatre plant with an auditorium seating five 
hundred, special rehearsal areas, and other facilities. Marvin 
J. Rosen is the director. 


The ST. PETERSBURG (Florida) LITTLE THEATRE has 
purchased the ground for its future building. The organiza- 
tion puts aside some $2,000 each year, which goes into an 
improvement fund. Four directors stage the season’s plays, 
which have included Anastasia and Edward, My Son. Next 
month’s play is Anniversary Waltz. Co-operation of town 
and gown is demonstrated in the ANN ARBOR CIVIC THE- 
ATRE'S use of the UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN’S Lydia 
Mendelssohn Theatre, a completely equipped building which 
is also the home of the special series of plays from Broadway, 
offered each year by the university. The director of the Civic 
Theatre is Ted Heusel. The current season included Tea and 
Sympathy, The Rose Tattoo and Gigi. 
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The Junior Workshop of the GREEN BAY (Wisconsin) 
COMMUNITY THEATRE is offering a weekly series of radio 
plays over WJPG. Last month’s production was Detective 
Story, while The Importance of Being Earnest opens March 
30. Harvey Warren is managing director. 

The WYANDOTTE (Michigan) COMMUNITY THEATRE, 
which is four years old, has over four hundred members. 
The five plays given each season are rehearsed in a building 
which the members transformed from an old grocery store, 
and workshop and committee meetings are also held there. 
The current production is Miranda. Mrs. Ruth Whitworth 
is the director. 

The WINNIPEG (Canada) LITTLE THEATRE was founded 
in 1919 but expired in 1937, defeated by motion pictures and 
the depression. Kevived in 1947, the group this season took an 
important step by hiring its first professional director, Arthur 
Zigouras, A permanent theatre is now being sought. The 
apening play of the current season was Shaw’s You Never 
Can Tell. Also planned is a work for children. 

The OAK RIDGE COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE in Ten- 
nessee has a membership of some twelve hundred, in a com- 
munity of thirty thousand. To increase the season’s schedule 
and to encourage new memberships, the organization has 
expanded and elaborated its series of small-scale workshop 
productions, presented in the scenery and rehearsal shops. 
Last year several readings were offered, including Man and 
Superman, and this season’s schedule includes a series of 
pantomimes with a program based on modern and ancient 
techniques of stagecraft, direction and acting; a shadow play 
at Christmas, a one-act play staged in the round, and a 
revival of Menotti’s The Medium. The events are free to 
members, and open to the public for a small admission fee. 
Each workshop production is followed by a social hour. 
Another successful feature is a public “show party,” designed 
to honor the cast and crew; these are held following the 
last performance of a major production. The parties have 
proved so popular that the Playhouse is planning to schedule 
two for each production. Last month’s offering was Much 
Ado About Nothing, and this month The Little Fores is 
being presented March 28-30. 

The ALPHA OMEGA PLAYERS of San Diego recently 
presented Reclining Figure by Harry Kurnitz. The members 
had read the play in the June, 1956 issue of THEATRE ARTS 
and decided at that time to schedule it for future production. 
For the first time in the nine-year history of the group, the 
entire run was sold out. Joe Oliver directed, and Henry Swan- 
ton was the designer. The Players started as a small church 
group, and the membership is open to all creeds. An orig- 
inal one-act play by Peggy Anzer, Apartment for Rent, was 
presented for a local festival, and a Christmas play by Mary 
Lund, Empty Gesture—a project for teen-age members of 
the group—toured the city and various service bases nearby. 
Under a special sponsor plan, civic organizations may buy 
out the hundred-seat house for a flat rate of $60, and then, 
by reselling the tickets at $1 or more, may raise funds for 
their individual groups. 

A new workshop program has become an important activ- 
ity of the CEDAR RAPIDS (Iowa) COMMUNITY THEATRE. 
Recognizing that the “progress of the community theatre 
depends on developing a tradition of skill and quality which 
can be passed on to a constantly changing personnel,” Don 
Tescher, director of the group, feels that the organization 
of the workshop was a major step in the progress of the 
community group. The course covers ten months and offers 
training for technicians, actors and directors. Enrollment is 
free and open to the public, and students generally go from 
the classes into. active participation in the theatre produc- 
tions. An outgrowth of the workshop was a recent offering 
Radio Rescue, staged by the community theatre under the 
sponsorship of the Cedar Rapids Chilaren’s Theatre. Acted 
and produced in the main by a dozen teen-agers, all stu- 
dents in the workshop program,(continued on page 94) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Modernized Medieval Drama 


Great Christian Plays, edited by Theodore M. Switz 
and Robert A. Johnston. (Seabury Press, 306 
pp., $7.50) 


Let us begin by acknowledging that the editing of 
medieval English plays for modern use presents a 
problem. The original texts are in a language con- 
siderably more remote than that of Shakespeare, and 
the modern reader can only use them if he learns the 
language. Only a very few will do this, and the 
mystery plays at least, which are as inaccessible to 
the general public of today as Chaucer, will have to 
be “translated” if they are not to be relegated to 
dusty shelves. Still more true must this be for the 
use to which the present editors intend that the plays 
should be put—their revival on the stage by church 
groups. 

But the first duty of a translator is to see that the 
original is not destroyed by his work. This duty has 
been fulfilled by only one of the team concerned with 
the Great Christian Plays, John Gassner in his ver- 
sion of the Brome Abraham and Isaac. He had per- 
haps the easiest task, since the text is simple and 
straightforward, the play a touching human docu- 
ment in which the dramatic values are not chiefly 
theological. But he leaves the fourteenth-century 
author alone as much as he can, and the result is 
good. 

Dr. Johnston is much more drastic. He tackles 
three plays, and the one which comes best out of the 
encounter is The Conversion of Saint Paul. This is 
a work of little poetic value, but rather of vigorous 
dramatic action. Its free, rough meter seems to suit 
Dr. Johnston, whose transcription is certainly ruth- 
less but in key with the original. Not so in the other 
two cases in which he has dealt with two master- 
pieces of the medieval stage. The more difficult prob- 
lem is the Resurrection from the York mysteries, 
since these plays are not only in Middle English but 
in an obsolete Yorkshire dialect, and therefore bound 
to suffer alteration for modern use. But the trans- 
lator’s effort should surely be directed toward pre- 
serving the original meters, and also toward keeping 
as near as possible to the idiom of the poet. Dr. 
Purvis, the Archivist of York Minster, in transcrib- 
ing for the festival production there, achieved this 
for one of the Maries at the tomb: 


“Without a cause the Jews each one 
That lovely lord to death have done, 
Yet trespass did he never none 

In any stead. 
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To whom now shall I make my moan 
Since he is dead?” 


And Dr. Johnston: 


“For no good reason they have killed 

The loveliest lord that ever filled 

The heart with joy; His blood is spilled; 
His soul has fled. 

To scothe my anguish who is skilled 
Since He is dead?” 


The meter is here but the idiom has almost entirely 
departed. With Everyman the situation becomes 
worse, and with less reason. For Everyman is in 
language not so far from Shakespeare, and it can 
hardly be said that anyone today who took any 
trouble would find it much harder to understand 
than the Bible in the King James version. Messrs. 
Roger Sherman Loomis and Henry W. Wells, in their 
Representative Medieval and Tudor Plays (Sheed 
and Ward, 1942), print what they describe as a 
“modernised” version, but they do not alter more 
than two words in Death’s great speech: 


“Lord, I will in the world go run over all 

And cruelly outsearch both great and small; 
Every man will I beset that liveth beastly 
Against God’s laws and dreadeth not folly: 

He that loveth riches I will strike with my dart, 
His sight to blind, and from heaven to depart, 
Except that alms be his good friend, 

In hell for to dwell, world without end.” 


Dr. Johnston has no mercy either for the meter or 
for the poet’s tremendous language: 


“Lord, I will run over all the world 

And search out cruelly both great and small. 
Everyman who, like a beast, lives 

Away from God’s laws will I smite. 

Unless some goodness come to his rescue, 
In hell he will dwell, world without end.” 


In comparing the two versions, it is hard to see 
what drove a scholar to such debasement, for the first 
surely is both adequately intelligible and of infinitely 
finer quality both as drama and as poetry. 

The whole book, however, provides the sad an- 
swer. The plays have been seen, not as works of art 
but as material for parish edification. The special 
music composed by Thomas Matthews has as little to 
do with the original plays or with the music of their 
time as have the costume designs by Joyce Van 
Dermark, who makes the characters look like all the 
“Biblical” figures in Sunday-school picture books or 
bad stained-glass windows. 

The plays are followed by a series of “Choral 
Readings,” varying in quality from the fustian Four 
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Apostles of Hewitt Vinnedge to the vividly contem- 
porary translation by Julien Green of Péguy’s The 
Suffering of Sant Mary. Here the book is suddenly 
lifted from the bog of piety in which it has lain, and 
the arrangement of portions of St. John’s Gospel 
which complete the selection is quite well executed. 

These passages, and the faith of the original dram- 
atists shining through the modern texts, ensure that 
something of the greatness of the Christian writings 
remains to justify the title of the book. But what a 
pity that it should so sorely need justification! Chris- 
tian congregations are perhaps more intelligent than 
the editors give them credit for, and even if they are 
not, great Christian plays should be allowed to re- 
tain their greatness. 


—E. Martin Browne 
(A foremost authority on religious drama, Dr. 
Browne has directed many religious plays in Eng- 
land, and was recently visiting professor of religious 
drama at Union Theological Seminary in New York.) 


Drama in Education 


The Uses of Drama by Philip A. Coggin. (George 
Braziller, 327 pp., $5) 


In this book the author traces the history of drama 
and education from the ancient Greek-chorus school 
up to the present day. One receives a brilliant im- 
pression of the theatre as a living, moving being 
strugg!ing first with success, then with failure, now 
with praise, now with damnation, and worst of all, 
with disregard, but always returning as a necessary 
adjunct of existence in this world. 

Scrupulously honest in the selection of his source 
material, Mr. Coggin, who is headmaster of a British 
public school, has presented a scholarly history of the 
drama in relation to education. He quotes authority 
after authority as they condemn the drama, until 
such an impressive list has been compiled that one is 
moved to wonder how the theatre ever survived. And 
that is exactly what the author is about. His book 
serves better as an aesthetic and scientific defense of 
the theatre, and as an argument for the future of the 
theatre, than it does as a history. The first half of the 
book is rather disconnected; it develops in the style 
of a catalogue, and displays a rather universal treat- 
ment of the history of the theatre down to the nine- 
teenth century. But with his arrival at Goethe, 
Coggin becornes something more than a historian, 
and his book becomes something more than just an- 
other history. 

Although Goethe excluded drama from the edu- 
cational program of the Lehrjahre, Coggin has seized 
upon seven themes from Goethe’s view of art and 
especially of the theatre, around which he has built 
a most impressive and valuable study of the drama 
in education today. For anyone interested in the 
future of the theatre, not only in educational circles 
but everywhere, this perceptive and provocative 
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work will prove most stimulating. 

—John W. Caldwell 
(Mr. Caldwell is director of the Little Theatre Com- 
pany of Louisville and is on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville.) 


Contemporary One-Acters 


The Best Short Plays of 1955-1956, edited by Mar- 
garet Mayorga. (Beacon Press, 305 pp., cl. 
$2.75, pa. $1.25) 


Short plays are, at best, orphans in today’s theatri- 
cal storm. Nobody wants them on Broadway, and 
the quality of those that are produced for small 
theatre groups would make the angels weep for bore- 
dom. The plight is somewhat analogous to that of 
the short story, which also finds small commercial 
outlet (unless it be slick and without art). Yet the 
genre of the one-acter is a beautiful and powerful 
one. Masterpieces have been created within its scope, 
as witness Synge, Chekhov or Ionesco. 

Miss Mayorga’s anthology, unfortunately, does not 
carry off the palm with much distinction. She writes 
a serious introduction, and offers ten plays culled 
from diverse sources, including the Yale Drama 
School, television, the Poets’ Theatre in Cambridge, 
a Barbizon-Plaza production, the Pacific Beach Little 
Theatre and the Ottawa Little Theatre. 

Among the volume’s best candidates are Tennessee 
Williams’ Something Unspoken and Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s This Music Crept by Me Upon the Waters. 
Williams’ idiom is authentically personal and beyond 
reproach. In his usual arresting way, he probes a 
couple of magnificently sick characters: the ambi- 
valently masochistic mouse and the dependent ego- 
maniac. It is a subdued study in provincial horror, 
effectively done. If there is any flaw to be found, it is 
perhaps that the upper-class ogre doesn’t quite ring 
true in her manners and mores. But to my know- 
ledge, this is the first time Williams has tackled an 
articulate snob, and it suggests a ripe field for him if 
he should ever switch from chronicling the pathos 
and pathology of more earthy and even inarticulate 
people. 

Mr. MacLeish’s verse play is frankly disappointing 
after a work like The Trojan Horse. This one is un- 
comfortably like a parody of T. S. Eliot. It is polished 
and urbane, but the characters are empty, superficial. 
More’s the pity, because the idea is interesting 
enough: A metaphysical awareness of absolute ex- 
perience overtakes the sophisticated guests at a Car- 
ibbean cocktail party, purporting a crisis in the lives 
of several of the more perceptive among them. But 
then the magic moment passes, the elusive meaning 
of a transcendent reality is gone, and the guests come 
back to unhappy sanity. 

The other plays are by Reginald Rose, Alberto Per- 
rini, Henry Zeiger, Arnold Perl, Ruth Angell Purkey, 
A. R. Gurney, Marvin L. (continued on page 92) 
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Atlanta, the bustling and high-voltage capital of 
Georgia, a city that has all the pace and zest of 
a Northern metropolis, was one of the foremost the- 
atre towns of the South in the great days of the road. 
All of the outstanding stars on tour in territory to 
the south of Washington got to Atlanta sooner or 
later. The touring players liked the Fulton County 
hospitality; they found comfort in Atlanta’s hotels, 
which included the Georgian Terrace (a dazzling 
structure forty years ago), the Piedmont and the 
venerable Kimball House. 

Atlanta’s most celebrated theatre, known to play- 
ers and playgoers of an earlier generation, was the 
De Give Opera House, which came to be known as 
the Grand Theatre. It is nov’ a film house, Loew’s 
Grand, and it was there that the premiére of Gone 
With the Wind was held. The town still hasn’t recov- 
ered from that commotion. 

Laurent Marcellin Joseph De Give, a Belgian, 
came to Atlanta in 1860 and was appointed Belgian 
consul. He stayed on to become one of the city’s 
leaders. In 1893 he opened the Grand Theatre at the 
intersection of Peachtree and Pryor Streets, a the- 
atre with heavy draperies and carved and gilded 
woodwork, and with a seating capacity of twenty- 
seven hundred. The first play booked into the ornate 
new playhouse, third largest in America at the time, 
was Men and Women, written by David Belasco and 
Henry C. de Mille. During the next two decades the 
theatre’s great stars came to the stage of the Grand— 
Maude Adams, John Drew, Sothern and Marlowe, 
Lillian Russell, Otis Skinner, William Faversham, 
Maxine Elliott, Ethel Barrymore, the Four Cohans. 
The Grand later became the home of big-time 
vaudeville. 

During the second decade of this incredible cen- 
tury a smaller and more modern playhouse, the 
Atlanta Theatre, became the house for the road 
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Famous American Cheatres 


The Grand Theatre in Atlanta, now a movie house. Although 
the building hasn’t changed to any great extent since this 
early photograph was made, the surroundings definitely have. 


shows, and the vaudeville headliners began playing 
the Forsyth in Forsyth Street. Stock companies held 
forth at the Lyric. The Metropolitan Opera, finding 
that Atlantians were opera-minded as well as theatre- 
minded, began its annual springtime visits. The Met 
still comes to Atlanta but the road shows have just 
about vanished. “If we get three or four a year, 
we're lucky,” said a civic leader recently. “Those of 
us who get hungry for the living theatre just get on 
a plane and fly to New York.” 

De Give’s Grand came back to life on the occasion 
of the Gone With the Wind premiére. Clark Gable, 
Vivien Leigh, Laurence Olivier and Carole Lombard 
were among the visitors, and the goings on were 
comparable to the first arrival of Enrico Caruso and 
Geraldine Farrar as stars of the Met. 

Laurent De Give’s name means little to playgoers 
of today, but he was a man who had faith in the 
future of Atlanta. A pioneer in spirit, he was the 
first to see the inevitable trend of business to the 
northern sections of the city. When he opened the 
Grand on that eventful evening in 1893, he received 
the city’s tributes as the owner of the largest and 
handsomest playhouse in all the South. 

While the greatness of the theatre was vanishing 
in Atlanta, the Georgia capital, surprisingly enough, 
was becoming one of the foremost concert cities in 
the nation. Singers, violinists, orchestras frequently 
draw capacity audiences of five thousand or more to 
the city auditorium. Marvin McDonald, who, as 
manager of the All-Star Concert Series, is chiefly 
responsible for this interest in music, believes a re- 
vival of the theatre in Atlanta is possible. 

“Only one thing,” he said, “is needed: Bring suc- 
cessful New York plays with competent casts regu- 
larly to Atlanta. Then you'll draw the crowds; bigger 
crowds than ever in the past. Atlanta wants the best 
and it won’t support the mediocre either in the the- 
atre or in music. I can cite you three instances. The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, South Pacific and 
Oklahoma! were played here by good companies, and 
the results were satisfying to the audiences and to 
the producers. The Pajama Game is scheduled for 
this winter, and I predict it will do very well. But 
our trouble has been infrequent plays, and too often 
plays that were badly produced. Concerts are a sell- 
out in Atlanta because the (continued on page 93) 
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AMERICA’S DRAMATIC CRITICS 


Louise Mace, drama and motion-picture critic of 
the Morning Union and the Sunday Republican of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, began her newspaper ca- 
reer in 1919, and at a time when Springfield was 
humming as a Broadway outpost. It got tryouts, it 
was a stronghold of stock, and the touring attractions 
came regularly to that city’s historic Court Square 
Theatre. 

Miss Mace started as assistant to the social editor. 
Within a year she was promoted to the editorship of 
the women’s page and began getting occasional as- 
signments in covering the road shows. Illness of the 
drama editor brought about an opening at that desk, 
and Miss Mace has been writing of the stage and 
screen ever since. When the Daily Republican was 
not resumed following the disastrous 1946-47 strike, 
Miss Mace stayed on in the Springfield newspaper 
family by moving to the Union’s drama desk. She 
writes of plays and films for the Union and continues 
as the Sunday Republican’s authority on the theatre 
and motion pictures. 

Miss Mace talks frequently on the theatre before 
clubs and college groups, and for years she has been 
interviewing celebrated stars passing through Spring- 
field. “The first interview I ever did,” she reports, 
“was with Helen Hayes when she was playing the 
Court Square, and my second was with Katharine 
Cornell at the time she was there in The Green Hat. 
I have never forgotten how kind and friendly she 
was. One of my most memorable interviews was 
with Mrs. Fiske on the dimly lighted Court Square 
stage after a matinee of Ghosts. She never removed 
her heavy veil and it was impossible to see her face. 
... As a reviewer able to look back upon the road 
in the waning years of its prime and so, in a measure, 
to compare the fairly recent past with the present, 
I know the living theatre is indestructible. I wish 
I were.” 

Louise Mace, who was born in Walton, New York, 
daughter of a country doctor, well knows that Spring- 
field has more or less vanished from the theatrical 
map, so she takes her drama where she finds it. 
She goes in for considerable summertime playgoing, 
covering presentations at the Berkshire Playhouse. 
Stockbridge, and at Mountain Park, Holyoke. She 
has gone abroad to write of the theatre in London 
and Paris, and back in 1930 she realized a long- 
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cherished ambition, seeing the Passion play at Ober- 
ammergau. Like many other critics working in 
America’s theatrical midlands, Louise Mace often 
gets to Broadway to catch up on its wares. Every 
time that she returns to Springfield from such visits, 
she finds that she has copy for a month or so. 
—Ward Morehouse 


Louise Mace of the Springfield Morning Union and Sunday 
Republican. 
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AMERICA’S DRAMATIC CRITICS 


Louise Mace, drama and motion-picture critic of 
the Morning Union and the Sunday Republican of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, began her newspaper ca- 
reer in 1919, and at a time when Springfield was 
humming as a Broadway outpost. It got tryouts, it 
was a stronghold of stock, and the touring attractions 
came regularly to that city’s historic Court Square 
Theatre. 

Miss Mace started as assistant to the social editor. 
Within a year she was promoted to the editorship of 
the women’s page and began getting occasional as- 
signments in covering the road shows. Illness of the 
drama editor brought about an opening at that desk, 
and Miss Mace has been writing of the stage and 
screen ever since. When the Daily Republican was 
not resumed following the disastrous 1946-47 strike, 
Miss Mace stayed on in the Springfield newspaper 
family by moving to the Union’s drama desk. She 
writes of plays and films for the Union and continues 
as the Sunday Republican’s authority on the theatre 
and motion pictures. 

Miss Mace talks frequently on the theatre before 
clubs and college groups, and for years she has been 
interviewing celebrated stars passing through Spring- 
field. “The first interview I ever did,” she reports, 
“was with Helen Hayes when she was playing the 
Court Square, and my second was with Katharine 
Cornell at the time she was there in The Green Hat. 
I have never forgotten how kind and friendly she 
was. One of my most memorable interviews was 
with Mrs. Fiske on the dimly lighted Court Square 
stage after a matinee of Ghosts. She never removed 
her heavy veil and it was impossible to see her face. 
... As a reviewer able to look back upon the road 
in the waning years of its prime and so, in a measure, 
to compare the fairly recent past with the present, 
I know the living theatre is indestructible. I wish 
I were.” 

Louise Mace, who was born in Walton, New York, 
daughter of a country doctor, well knows that Spring- 
field has more or less vanished from the theatrical 
map, so she takes her drama where she finds it. 
She goes in for considerable summertime playgoing, 
covering presentations at the Berkshire Playhouse. 
Stockbridge, and at Mountain Park, Holyoke. She 
has gone abroad to write of the theatre in London 
and Paris, and back in 1930 she realized a long- 
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cherished ambition, seeing the Passion play at Ober- 
ammergau. Like many other critics working in 
America’s theatrical midlands, Louise Mace often 
gets to Broadway to catch up on its wares. Every 
time that she returns to Springfield from such visits, 
she finds that she has copy for a month or so. 
—Ward Morehouse 


Louise Mace of the Springfield Morning Union and Sunday 
Republican. 
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“The Madwoman’ 


and a Master 


FRENCH EMBASSY PRESS AND INFORMATION DIVISION 


by Bettina Liebowitz Knapp 


(Right) Act I. of La Folle de Chaillot (The Madwoman of 
Chaillot) in Paris in 1945. At center is Marguerite Moréno 
in the title role; Louis Jouvet appears at right as the rag- 
picker, and below him is Monique Mélinand as the waitress. 


(Upper left) Louis Jouvet (1887-1951), actor, director and 
theatre technician extraordinary, numbered among his 
achievements that of introducing the plays of Giraudouzx to 
the French public—and thus, indirectly, to an international 
audience. 


(Lower left) Jean Giraudoux (1882-1944) is well known to 
American audiences through The Madwoman of Chaillot, 
Ondine, Tiger at the Gates, Amphitryon 38 and The En- 
chanted. His first play was Siegfried, presented in France 
in 1928 by Jouvet. 
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[The following is a condensation from Louis 
Jouvet, Man of the Theatre by Bettina Liebowitz 
Knapp. The book is being published this spring by 
Columbia University Press, with a foreword by 


Michael Redgrave.] 


In 1942, when Louis Jouvet was in Rio de Janeiro, 
Jean Giraudoux had dispatched La Folle de Chaillot 
to him. On the cover of the manuscript he had writ- 
ten prophetically: “La Folle de Chaillot was per- 
formed for the first time on October 17, 1945 on the 
stage of the Athénée Theatre by Louis Jouvet.” 
Despite all his efforts, Jouvet did not have the play 
ready for production until December 19, 1945, two 
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months and two days after Giraudoux had sched- 
uled it. The reasons for this delay were manifold. 
Giraudoux, whose guidance had been so useful to 
Jouvet in the past, was no longer at his side to make 
helpful suggestions, or to encourage Jouvet to alter, 
cancel or request additional speeches for the dia- 
logue. [The playwright had died in 1944.] When 
Giraudoux was his collaborator, both of them dis- 
cussed the production from every angle. Now Jouvet 
was thrown completely on his own resources, and 
the responsibility for success or failure was wholly 
his. Jouvet, as always, insisted that the actors evoke 
the text to create the appropriate atmosphere, just 
as the author had intended. If one of the actors 
failed in his interpretation or fell short in some way, 
Jouvet would frequently ask the entire cast to re- 
analyze the text, not cerebrally but in a relaxed 
mood of receptivity. In this way the actors would 
again have an opportunity to capture, hold and ex- 
teriorize the characters they were portraying and 
bring them to life. 


In the past, Giraudoux inspired the actors by his 
presence; and at the same time, he guided Jouvet in 
his directing, in a subtle, discreet and indirect way. 
It was as if there were a spiritual communication 
between them, though no word might be spoken. 
Giraudoux, his arms folded on his chest and seem- 
ingly detached, was really intensely involved in the 
play and often responded to the actors’ dialogues 
with rhythmic breathing. If the tempo of his breath- 
ing was suddenly altered, it was a danger signal and 
Jouvet was immediately aware of it. Then, glancing 
at Giraudoux, he could read the criticisms and sug- 
gestions in the expression on his face. [Remarked 
Jouvet: ] 

“His entire being—I felt it—was responding phy- 
sically to the text, with pleasure or constraint, ac- 
cording to the occasion, and I, hypocritically, followed 
that light, almost imperceptible breathing, as one 
keeps one’s gaze fixed on a machine for testing or 
measuring; this breathing, full or brief, broken or 
undulating, that relieved or restrained breathing, 
sometimes suffocating and jerky, sometimes long 
drawn out, as if to help the actor in the amplitude of 
his direction and to give him strength.” 

It was Giraudoux also who had given the actors 
the proper souffle respiratoire, the right tone and 
beat for their lines. Jouvet and Giraudoux agreed 
that the actor’s breathing must “put oneself on a par 
with the poet who wrote [the lines], by imitating his 
respiration which seeks to identify itself with the 
breath of creation.” 


But now these manifold aids were gone and only 
now, perhaps, did Jouvet realize the full extent of 
his loss. As he sat alone in the orchestra watching 
rehearsals, he often felt a deep, aching longing for 
the past. What if he failed with his first new play 
[since his return to France after acting abroad with 
his company from 1941-1945]? What would be the 
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reaction of the critics? And the audience? His sense 
of isolation became even sharper, but he was deter- 
mined not to be disheartened. He threw himself into 
his work with tireless fury. 

Added to his personal struggle was the postwar 
struggle among dissatisfied elements in Paris, which 
he observed daily and took very much to heart. 
Besides, there was widespread economic distress. 
Prices of commodities, even of everyday necessities, 
were high. Inflation had also made itself felt in the 
theatre. Fabrics for costumes were scarce and some 
were unobtainable at any price. In La Folle de 
Chaillot a large outlay was necessary to costume 
forty-five actors. The treasury lacked sufficient funds 
for it. Fortunately the Minister of Education, M. 
Capitant, informed of Jouvet’s need for over 2,000,000 
francs to stage his play, came to his rescue with 
a subsidy. He did this, he said, because Jouvet’s 
production was for the public welfare. But even this 
generous financial aid could not help Jouvet acquire 
costumes of the early twentieth century. One night, 
when feeling most discouraged, Jouvet confided his 
dilemma to a friend who at once offered a practical 
suggestion: advertise for early 1900 dresses and 
accessories. Jouvet did just this: 


“I am certain that among your readers, there must 
be some who have kept or at least know some who 
have kept in their wardrobes and attics old feminine 
garments of forty or fifty years ago, from 1895 to 
1910; dresses which our mothers and grandmothers 
wore, taffeta or silk dresses covered with laces, 
baubles, spangles; hats burdened with ostrich feath- 
ers and stuffed birds, artificial flowers; stockings 
adorned with inlaid work; handbags, ankle boots, in 
short, everything which was in fashion at that period. 
Now then, if they would care to send me these things, 
they would be rendering me a great service by help- 
ing costume certain actors in Giraudoux’s play. 
Naturally I intend to buy these things. That they 
may be in bad condition is of no consequence, quite 
the contrary.” 


The next morning an astonishingly large number 
of people came to the theatre with bundles of old 
clothes, jewelry, fans and other such accessories. 
A countess appeared with her entire wardrobe. It 
consisted of fans, silk umbrellas, combs, gaudy dia- 
dems for evening dress at the opera, petticoats and 
garters. Others brought peacock feathers, red, white 
and yellow plumes, fine laces, strange hats and fancy 
belts. Giraudoux, had he been alive, would have 
been amused by this unusual assemblage and per- 
haps would have used it as a theme for a play. 


Actors were soon costumed and rehearsals began. 
As the play took shape, Jouvet was impressed by its 
scope and truly monumental character. Giraudoux 
had reached his height as a playwright with this 
play, and Jouvet realized anew what a blow French 
culture had suffered by his death. Convinced of the 
play’s greatness, Jouvet (continued on page 90) 
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W orid“idide fproductions reflec# the Aheme of International 
Theatre Month’s eightR/annagal celebration: “Theatre pre- 
motes international underst@nding.” 


ARGENTINA — Petinegsee Wil- 
liams’ ‘Catone Het Pin Roof 
had aSttedeseful fus at thé Te- 
atro Odeon, it/ Bueng$ fAires, 
where Franctigeo Pettofie (cen- 
ter) producedpdirected and ic téd 
the role off Big-—Daddy. Als® 
pictured afe MJ E./Duckse as 
Big Mama@, and, ‘Duilio Marzio 
as Brick 


BRAZIL—In) Bia te\Janeira, the 
new ToniasCeli-Atran Com- 
pany “brodght gouth,“enthusi- 
asm and talent” te™phewsegsot 
reports Odillo/Licetti. Shoiyn_at 
foregrounfl i® this\scene-from. 
Goldoni’s¥ La Vedgeva*Scaltra 
(The Sma@tt Widow) are Tonia 
Carrerof (left) and Margarida 
Rey. ¢ 


ae 


CANADA—A NighefObat of: the 
1956 Shakespearean feéstigal in 
Stratford, Ontario, was the ap- 


pearance of French Canadian 
actors as members of the French 
court in Henry V. At center is 
Gratien Gelinas as Charles VI 
At extreme left is Jean Gascon, 
playing the Constable. 


HERB NOTT 





ENGLAND—The London pro- 
duction of Jean Anouilh’s The 
Waltz of the Toreadors has 
proven a notable success. Here 
Hugh Griffith, cast as the gen- 
eral, rebukes his daughters 
(Hilda Braid, left, and Anne 
Bishop) when they ask for 
new dresses. Trader Faulkner 
played Gaston 


HOUSTON ROGERS 





FRANCE—The Dudgeon fam ‘ 
ily at prayer in Act I. 
Shaw’s The Devil's Digci 

2 
as presented by tha ac 


J 
Dramatique de l'Est, ei 
by Pierre LeFevre. 


a 
Saint-Denis heads this ’ 
bourg organization, wifich N 
tours throughout the ea ery a 


sections of France 
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GERMANY —French drama 
Marcel Pagnol, best known 
the United States for his stu 
ies of Marseilles life, is the 
author of this work, God’s 
Dear Children. It was pro- 
duced recently at the Schiller 
Theatre in Berlin with a cast 
including Herbert Stass an 
Julia Costa 


HELLMUTH POLLACZEK, COPYRIGHT 


INDIA—The Madras Dramatic 
Society, founded in 1838, is the 
oldest Occidental theatre group 
in India, and offers many of 
its productions in behalf of 
charities. This is a recent pre- 
sentation of The Heiress, the 
adaptation from Henry James 
which was a hit on Broadway. 
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ITALY—An American com- 
pany, the American Theatre 
in Rome, is presenting a series 
of seven plays at the Ridotto 
dell’Eliseo. Pictured are Wyatt 
Cooper and Jill Andre in Pic- 
nic, which opened last month 
Also scheduled are The Solid 
Gold Cadillac and A Roomful 


of Roses 






SWITZERLAND-Shakespeare, 
whose works know no lan- 
guage barrier, was represented 
last season at the Stadttheater 
in Baden. This production, The 
Taming of the Shrew, was di- 
rected by Hermann Herrey. 
Wolfgang Dérich (left) was 
Petruchio, and Marion Molitor 
was Katherina. 


TOSO DABAC, COPYRIGHT 


YUGOSLAVIA — Two Shake- 
spearean works were among the 
offerings of the outdoor theatre 
festival in Dubrovnik last sum- 


mer. This was the picturesque 


setting for the production of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
The courtyard of the old castle 


was used as the site for Hamlet 
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MOTNadoU 


YOHLYV OVA 


This production of Brecht’s The Caucasian Chalk Circle by his Berliner Ensemble 
was one of the high points of the second International Festival of Dramatic Art two 


years ago 


It is noteworthy that great dramatists leave their 
impress not only on their plays but on the stage form 
of their times. This was as true of Eugene O’Neill 
and Henrik Ibsen as it was of Sophocles. The dra- 
matic poet who enters new areas of thought must 
find a way of bringing his concepts to the stage. It is 
not strange, therefore, that Bertolt Brecht carried on 
a lifelong campaign for the development of a new 
form of theatre. Brecht’s theories of staging were 
not only new; they were extraordinarily contro- 
versial. But in an age torn with political cleavages 
and shaken by stormy events, that, too, might have 
been expected. 

Anything that Brecht ever wrote about stage 
theory was bound to surprise, irritate and enrage. 
When he once set forth, in a London magazine, the 
belief that an actor must be a lecturer and a teacher, 
John Gielgud, one of England’s finest actors, re- 
torted: “I did not at all care for Mr. Brecht’s article. 
It seems to me obscure, pretentious and humorless. 
... Theorizing on paper has sometimes misled artists 
who would have done better by putting their dreams 
to practical proof.” 

Gielgud was seconded by Alec Guinness, another 
English player of the highest reputation: “In the 
theatre, more than anywhere, the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating, and I would like to see a Brecht 
production, to judge for myself its impact on an 
audience, for on paper I feel his theories cut right 
across the very nature of the actor, substituting some 
cerebral process for the instinctive and traditional 
accumulation of centuries.” 
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BRECHT: 


German society. 


. Evidently neither Gielgud nor Guinness knew 
much about Brecht’s work. The German playwright 
was no armchair theorist but a hard-working man 
of the theatre, a director as well as dramatist who 
had, by then, spent over thirty years on stage. It was 
precisely because the current method of staging was 
“the instinctive and traditional accumulation of cen- 
turies” that Brecht thought it should be re-examined. 
The Berliner Ensemble, dedicated to developing 
Brecht’s Epic form, has now been seen in London, 
so that the “pudding” has been served and presum- 
ably tasted. As for the charge that Brecht was 
humorless, it is best answered by a visit to The 
Threepenny Opera. When we disagree with someone 
we often doubt whether our opponent has a sense 
of humor. Brecht might have been excused for think- 
ing that the traditional methods of the stage have 
not always been defended with gaiety. 

My own introduction to Brecht came in 1935, when 
I was asked to design his play Mother for the Theatre 
Union. (This script was an adaptation of Gorky’s 
novel, and is not to be confused with Brecht’s later 
play Mother Courage and Her Children.) Arriving 
in New York just in time for rehearsals, the German 
dramatist put an additional strain on the always 
fragile unity of the Theatre Union. He declared that 
someone had turned Mother not only into English 
but into suspenseful, saccharine trash. And the Gore- 
lik designs for the scenery were bourgeois, pictur- 
esque and wrong from start to finish. In the New 
York theatre atmosphere, where a careful geniality 
reigns, this bdse personality interested me. At last, 
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Der Hofmeister (The Tutor) in a 1950 produc 
Neher. The Jacob Lenz drama dates from 1774 










Einstein of the new stage prem... 


BERYL BERNEY 








Bertolt Brecht in one of 
his last photographs. It 
was made at the second 
International Festival of 
Dramatic Art in Paris 
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during the summer of 
1955. He died last Au- 
gust 14. 


—— 


if 


directed by Brecht and Caspar Mother Courage and Her Children as staged in 1951. “One of the most 
d has for its milieu upper-class vigorous historical plays of the modern European theatre” is how John 
Gassner describes this Brecht work. 


a man who knew how to lose friends and antagonize 
people! 

When I went to confer with him in a West Side 
midtown flat, I found there a lean, slightly stoop- 
shouldered intellectual in a proletarian cap and blue 
denim jacket, his hair crew-cut in back and banged 
in front, with a monkish face in which was stuck, 
permanently, a cheap cigar. 

“I don’t want the settings to be picturesque or to 
convey any atmosphere,” Brecht told me. “I want 
them completely functional and minor, like prop- 
erties.” 

“Why don’t you simply say you don’t want settings 
—only properties?” I asked in some chagrin. 

Brecht considered this, shifting his cigar. “I think 
you’re right,” he said. “Forget about settings. Let’s 
have a platform, and on this platform we'll put chairs, 
tables, partitions—whatever the actors need. For 
hanging a curtain give me a wooden pole or a metal 
bar; for hanging a picture, a piece of wall. And I'll 
want a large projection screen. When the characters 
talk of the high cost of living, we'll project Mother’s 
grocery list, written in her cramped, untutored hand; 
for the factory scene we'll have a welding tank on 
the platform, maybe, and on the projection screen 
photos of the factory and of Mr. Sukhlinov, the 
owner.” 

I forgot my annoyance as I began to visualize this 
Japanese kind of precision. “Yes, yes, Japanese,” 
Brecht agreed. “Let it all be elegant, thin and fine, 
like Japanese banners, flimsy like Japanese kites and 
lanterns; let’s be aware of the natural textures of 
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by Mordecai. Gorelik 


wood and metal.” He went on, “We'll place two 
grand pianos visibly at one side of the stage; the play 
must have the quality of a concert as well as that of 
a drama. When the actors act, they will be on the 
platform, and when they sing the chorales, they will 
step off the platform and line up in front of the stage. 
And we’ll show the lighting units as they dim on and 
off, playing over the scene.” 

Some of Brecht’s workmanlike feeling was begin- 
ning to come across to me as I listened. But I was 
still unprepared for the next jolt. 

“T am the Einstein of the new stage form,” he an- 
nounced calmly. 

I was not unaccustomed to cases of self-esteem in 
the theatre, but this was going a bit too far. 

“What stage form is that?” I asked. 

“Epic theatre.” 

“Never heard of it.” 

“You will.” 

Looking back now, after twenty years, I consider 
that the man who made that thumping statement had 
the right to make it. Current folklore notwithstand- 
ing, it is not true that Brecht had a coldly “cerebral” 
character; but I never knew him to judge himself 
leniently. There was a sobriety about Brecht, a 
scientific shrewdness, that expressed itself in his 
poetry with the economy of old English ballads, and 
that showed itself in his staging in a remarkable 
purity of function. But his sobriety was like that of 
metal that had seen the heat of the furnace and then 
been plunged, white-hot, into icy water. A new 
classicism was Brecht’s aim. (continued on page 86) 
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DENNIS GRAYMAN 


Bernard Miles, the man behind the Mermaid 
venture, includes in his varied theatrical 
background appearances in English music halls 
as “the uncrowned king of the Chiltern Hills.” 
He also has played Shakespeare with the 

Old Vic and in his own theatre. 


Lord Mayors of London used not to care much for 
the drama. Their views, allowing for the quaint 
spelling, were very like those of the bluenosed of our 
own and every other age. “Exercise of those playes,” 
said one in 1580, “is a great corruption of youthe.” 
Playhouses, another sternly warned in 1594, were 
“the ordinary places of meeting for all vagrant per- 
sons & maisterles men that hang about the Citie.” 
The Lord Mayors would allow no such devil’s dens to 
be built within the City walls. (The City, it is perhaps 
hardly necessary to say, is the commercial section 
of London.) To see Shakespeare acted, Londoners 
had to cross the Thames to the South Bank. The old 
monastic buildings at Blackfriars did house boy 
actors—the “little eyases,” or fledglings, scornfully 
referred to in Hamlet. Later this converted Black- 
friars Theatre saw the first performances of Shake- 
speare’s final plays. Presently the Puritans put a 
stop to that, too. 

Lord Mayors of London are different now. Sir 
Cuthbert Ackroyd wrote a new chapter in London’s 
theatrical history last October. In a gay marquee, as 
the British call a tent, among the ruins of a blitzed 
warehouse at Puddle Dock, on the north bank of the 
Thames at Blackfriars, he cemented together a 
blitzed City brick and a brick stolen from Mozart’s 
birthplace in Salzburg. The freely admitted theft 
was by Bernard Miles, C.B.E. Miles read out the 
charter in which the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen 
and Commonalty of the City of London gave to him 
“and other poor players” the privilege of erecting on 
that site this year the first theatre ever to be built 
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in the City—the first, that is, designed as a theatre 
from the beginning. 
Puddle Dock was well known to Shakespeare and 


his contemporaries. It was so named, John Stow 
chronicled in 1598, partly because horses used to be 
watered there “and therefore being defiled and made 
puddle,” and partly because “of one Puddle dwelling 
there”—that is, a man with so preposterous a sur- 
name. In 1611 Shakespeare bought a house “abutting 
upon a streete leading down to Puddle Wharffe.” 
Ben Jonson, in Bartholomew Fair, speaks of 
“Puddle Wharf 
Which place we'll make bold with to call it 
our Abydos 

As the Bankside is our Sestos.” 

In 1616, the year Shakespeare died, there was an 
attempt to build a playhouse at Puddle Dock, but the 
City Fathers vetoed it. They were afraid the play- 
ers might plunder the royal wardrobe housed in a 
building nearby. 

The short history of Bernard Miles’s Mermaid 
Theatre dates from 1951. In an old schoolroom build- 
ing in the garden of his house at St. John’s Wood in 
North London appeared an Elizabethan open stage 
and tiring house (the ancestor of the modern dress- 
ing room), drilliantly designed and decorated by two 
young artists, Michael Stringer and C. Walter 
Hodges. Ivor Novello lent a hand. Peter Daubeny, 
the impresario who has brought foreign companies 
to act in the West End in recent months, put in 500 
pounds. The Mermaid opened with a production of 
Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, for which Kirsten Flag- 
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maid on the 


stad gave her services gratis. 

About the artistic success of the Mermaid there 
was, from the start, no possible doubt whatever. 
I shall never forget the first Shakespeare production 
there, The Tempest, with Bernard Miles superb as 
Caliban, half man-monster and half dragon. Rigging 
dropped from above and, hitched to the low balus- 
trade, transformed the open stage into the heaving 
deck of a tempest-tossed ship. At the climax of this 
short opening scene the whole tangle of ropes and 
chains writhed down an open hatchway with a terri- 
fying rattle and roar. In a moment the stage was 
clear, the curtains of the inner stage parted and we 
were gazing into Prospero’s cell on the island itself. 
This was really Shakespeare on his own stage—or as 
nearly so as it can be reconstructed from contem- 
porary sources and the internal evidence of the plays 
themselves. 

Next year the Mermaid season was extended to six 
weeks. Miles, a master of country dialect, was in his 
element in the part of the tapster in what, for all the 
records can disclose, was the first professional revival 
since Elizabethan times of Thomas Middleton’s good- 
hearted comedy A Trick to Catch the Old One. 
Josephine Wilson, Miles’s wife, appeared as the cour- 
tesan of the piece. But in the residential district of 
St. John’s Wood there was a local-government limit 
on the number of performances permitted in a year. 
The Mermaid had somehow to find a way to travel. 
The chance came in the coronation season of 1953. 
The Mermaid open stage was installed in the historic 
Royal Exchange, in the heart of the City, for a 
thirteen-week season. Over seventy thousand people 
saw the productions which now included Macbeth and 
the Marston-Jonson-Chapman comedy Eastward Ho! 

The Royal Exchange season showed a large profit 
at the box office. But it cost nearly 10,000 pounds to 
put up the Mermaid Theatre and its steeply banked 
arena seating in this famous building. The moral was 
obvious. The Mermaid must find a more or less 
permanent home in the City of London. But it had 
won over the City to its cause. More than one site 
was considered and finally rejected. But the Thame- 
side one at Puddle Dock, which the City has now 
put at Bernard Miles’s disposal for ten years at a 
token rental, was worth waiting for. With financial 
backing from the City Parochial Fund, the Bank of 
England, the Times and the Arts Council, industrial 
and individual sponsors are coming forward to com- 


by Roy \ alker 
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Thames 


plete the initial capital required for the nonprofit 
theatre. 

The Mermaid does not propose to be exclusively 
Shakespearean. The repertory will range from Ford, 
Middleton and Heywood to modern masterpieces, 
and the theatre aims to fill its seven hundred seats 
and its riverside restaurant mainly with City office 
workers. That the open stage will lend itself to plays 
of all periods is evident from Michael Stringer’s 
experimental designs. The playhouse, an elliptical 
structure on a metal framework, which can be shifted 
to another site ten years hence, has been hailed as 
the forerunner of a new architectural style. And in 
Bernard Miles himself, whose activities as an enter- 
tainer have ranged from Shakespeare with the Old 
Vic, a role in John Huston’s film Moby Dick and tele- 
vision Bible readings, to an earthy music-hall yokel 
turn as “the uncrowned king of the Chiltern Hills,” 
the Mermaid has just the all-round man of the the- 
atre to make us echo what Francis Beaumont wrote 
to Ben Jonson: “What things have we seen done at 
the Mermaid!” He meant the tavern, of course, but 
the line has its aptness all the same. 


Where the new Mermaid Theatre will arise: Puddle Dock, 
a blitzed warehouse site on the north bank of the Thames. 
In 1616 an attempt to build a theatre on this site was vetoed 
by governmental order. The token rental is to be only 3 
pounds per week. 


SZWIL NOGNOT 





[The Mermaid Theatre with its open stage in its first house 
a redecorated school building in the garden of Bernard Miles’s 


St. John’s Wood. Two seasons, in 1951 and 1952 


A model of the new Mern i Theatre, an « 


1 metal framework which can be shifted to 
i to find a : 1 : . 
. - ten years hence, when the ease from the City Corporatio 


cation 


expires. Mermaid production plans include Elizabethan ar 


modern works. 
MILLAK AND HARRIS 
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Australia’s National Theatre 


At the Olympic games in Melbourne last fall— 
early summer in that part of the world—Australia 
put on an Olympic Arts Festival which focused atten- 
tion on the new national theatre bearing the imposing 
title of the Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust, 
which will be two years old in July. Highlights of 
the festival were productions of a verse drama, Ned 
Kelly by New Zealander Douglas Stewart; a comedy, 
Summer of the Seventeenth Doll by Australian 
writer Ray Lawler; and four Mozart operas: The 
Marriage of Figaro, The Magic Flute, Don Giovanni 
and Cosi fan tutte. 

The Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust—more 
frequently referred to as the Elizabethan Trust— 
owes its origin to the demand for a national theatre 
which arose in the postwar years. In 1949 the fed- 
eral government invited British director Tyrone 
Guthrie to tour Australia and report on the advis- 
ability of creating a subsidized theatre. His report 
was somewhat negative. Then five years later, after 
the visit of Queen Elizabeth II., whose tour of the 
country did a great deal to make Australians more 
conscious of their national resources, a group of 
prominent citizens decided to do something about 
creating a national theatre. They called for public 
subscriptions to raise a memorial to the Queen’s 
visit, giving it the form of a national theatre. The 
fund was closed after 90,000 pounds (about $200,000) 
had been raised. The federal government donated 
another 30,000 pounds, and annual subsidies from 
state governments and city councils have brought in 
approximately 40,000 pounds a year. 

The Elizabethan Trust acquired an old theatre 
building in Newtown aSydney suburb,redecorated it 
and opened its doors in July, 1955 with a gala per- 
formance of The Sleeping Prince with Ralph Richard- 


Hugh Hunt. British-born Mr. Hunt, who has pro- 
duced shows in New York and who came to Austra- 
lia from the London and Bristol Old Vic theatres, 
recently said: “We decided that the best method to 
serve the Australian theatre would be first to con- 
centrate on raising the standard of our own theatre 
to that of the finest in overseas countries. Such a 
policy presents inevitable difficulties in a federal 
country with proud state traditions, where vast dis- 
tances make a single national theatre building im- 
practical, and touring exceedingly costly.” 

The Australians’ national theatre at present en- 
visages the building of an integrated drama company, 
a second company devoted to opera, both to tour on 
a nationwide scale; the training of young artists; 
assistance to promising playwrights; and occasional 
sponsorship of worth-while little-theatre productions 
of Australian drama. It promises well for the future 
that, with no ready-made audiences upon which to 
build, the Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust has 
already won support from wide sections of the peo- 
ple and completed its first year with a reassuring 
profit. 


Lloyd Berrell and June Jago in Ray Lawler’s comedy Summer 
of the Seventeenth Doll, the foremost hit of Australia’s past 
season. This play pictures contemporary life in a lower- 
class suburb of Melbourne. 


$y 
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son. Important productions during the first year hw 
included Robinson Jeffers’ Medea with Australian- , 
born Judith Anderson in the title role she created; , ay 
Sheridan’s The Rivals; a new play, Summer of the ay a4 
Seventeenth Doll which turned out to be the smash a | fa Sa 


hit of the year; and The Boy Friend. A notable 
attraction in May will be the appearance of Paul 
Rogers, the fine young actor of the Old Vic Company 
which recently ended its successful engagement in 
America, in Hamlet and the Restoration comedy 
The Relapse, with members of the trust’s resident 
company. 

Another achievement of Australia’s national the- 
atre during 1956 was the creation of a new opera 
company which played a lucrative season in Adelaide 
before its appearances in Melbourne during the 
Olympic games. 

The Elizabethen Trust is bringing a vigorous new 
spirit to the theatre in Australia, meeting “a deeply 
felt urge in Australian life,” according to its director. 
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Leo McKern in the title role of Douglas Stewart’s play Ned 
Kelly, which is based on the exploits of a famous Australian 
outlaw, and which was recently produced by the Australian 
Elizabethan Theatre Trust. 
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manager Jonathan Anderson 
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VOICE: Liar. You are 
thinking. I can hear you 
(Ralph Richardso1 
desk; Mildred Natu 


je—as the voice 


















In a traditionally cold, drafty theatre, on a stage bare except 
for makeshift properties, Ralph Richardson, Meriel Forbes, 
Mildred Natwick and other cast members rehearsed Jean 
Anouilh’s satiric comedy The Waltz of the Toreadors in a 
remarkably calm atmosphere under the direction of Harold 
Clurman. To most actors the rehearsal period of a new show 
is the most challenging time, for within the prescribed four 
weeks they create and develop the author’s characters and 
bring a play to life, sans make-up, costumes and setting 

These photographs of Ralph Richardson and company in 
rehearsal were taken before the cast left New York for the 
out-of-town performances prior to the Broadway opening at 
the Coronet Theatre (a review of which appears in the “On 
Broadway” section in this issue) 
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background offstage 


The play revolves around a retired army general (Rich- 
ardson) who is susceptible to every pretty female he meets, 
who is resigned to his wife’s incessant harping on her in- 
validism and his infidelity, who is repelled by his two un- 
attractive daughters (Sidonia and Estelle), but who retains 
the memory of one unfulfilled romance in his life—involving 
Ghislaine de St.-Euverte, whom he met at a ball seventeen 
years before the play opens. Ghislaine returns with the 
avowed intention of marrying him, but when this possibility 
appears improbable she decides to end it all, first by using 


a revolver, which proves defective, then by jumping out of 
a window whereby she lands unharmed on the general's 
young secretary Gaston. What happens? She falls in love 
with Gaston, who is later disclosed to have been the result of 
one of the general’s earlier indiscretions. At the play’s end 
romance seems as unattainable as ever for the general, but 


there is the inevitable new chambermaid to console him 

(The Waltz of the Toreadors by Jean Anouilh, translated 
by Lucienne Hill, is published by Coward-McCann, Inc 
Lines from the play are used by permission.) 
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WIFE: I who gave you my GASTON: Father! My 


youth, who sacrificed myself 


dear 
old. father' 


GENERAL: Ghislaine! You! . .. The Waltz! 

It was love! 

(Meriel Forbes as Ghislaine, the General’s 
love of seventeen years earlier) 


GHISLAINE: It’s the simplest thing in the 
world. 


(The gun hasn’t been used in seventeen 
years and it doesn’t go off.) 
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GASTON: This lady comes tumbling down on my 
head. 
MAID: Well fancy that! 


(Frieda Altman as the maid, rivht) 


GASTON: Are you feeling better? 


GHISLAINE: Leave your hands where they are 
or I shall go off again 


GENERAL: God preserve us from the love of 
women ... Forever tearful and moaning. 


(John Abbott as Dr. Bonfant, left) 





‘ 
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5] : : 12 
WIFE: I who gave you my ; GASTON: Father! My dear 
youth, who sacrificed myself old: father! 


for you! Murderer! GENERAL: Don’t choke me, 
GENERAL: ‘Quiet! They'll you great oaf! 


hear you. 
' (Mildred Natwick as the 
general's wife) 
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- GENERAL: Who are you” 
MAID: I'm the new girl, sir 


~ 
The new chambermaid f ‘ 
» 


(Helen Seamon as the 


10 
7HISLAINE: I love that young 
nan. 

‘GENERAL: You're joking. 

nd it isn't funny, Ghislaine. 


chambermaid ) 





te 


é | 

i, 

11 Ws | 
FATHER AMBROSE: A child 
was born, unbeknownst to you, 
of .this guilty and transient 

union 
(William Hansen as Father “ty, 


center} é& 
\ 2 * 


(General. and chambermaid. “an , - 
absurd couple,” go out into the 


dark .garden.) 


Ambrose, 
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Prokofief’s War and Peace as presented on N.B.C.-TV 
in January. Left to right: Kenneth Smith, Lee Cass, 
Michael Quinn, Jimi Beni, Joshua Hecht and Glade 
Peterson. 


In the Metropolitan Opera’s new production of La Péri- 
chole, Don Andrés (Cyril Ritchard), Viceroy of Peru, 
arrives in Lima’s public square disguised as a melon 
vendor. 


Paquillo (Theodor Uppman) and La Périchole (Patrice 
Munsel) return to their life as street singers in the 
third act of Offenbach’s gay operetta at the Metropolitan. 
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opera house 


Prokofieff, Perichole 
and a Center City Pact 


by Emily Coleman 


After a considerable amount of on-again, off- 
again, the Metropolitan Opera decided to sit 
out the American premiére of Serge Proko- 
fieff’s War and Peace. For assuming the honors— 
and the obligation—the N.B.C.-TV Opera should 
herewith be given a national vote of thanks. 
Its production of Tolstoy’s classic was the 
most ambitious ever attempted by the company, 
exceeding last year’s exquisite—and expen- 
sive—presentation of Mozart’s The Magic Flute 
in any number of statistical departments. Actu- 
ally the record-breaking cost ($160,000, as 
opposed to the Flute’s $135,000) seems very mod- 
est for a two-and-one-half-hour television show. 
Such a presumption, however, presupposes a com- 
mercial sponsor, and this state of bliss the 
N.B.C.-TV Opera does not enjoy; hence its right 
to an extra measure of congratulations. 

The production, in color, was stunningly hand- 
some. Whether its music or the singers lived up 
to it is an entirely different question. To begin 
with, this opera has been talked about since the 
first news of it came out of Russia.inm the early 
forties. Except for a production given it in 1953 
by the Florence Festival, it has not been heard 
outside the U.S.S.R., and the number of its per- 
formances there has not been overwhelming. 
Why? Was it simply that a production would 
cost too much money because of the enormity of 
the cast and the multiplicity of scene changes, or 
was the music itself not worth the gamble? De- 
spite N.B.C.’s admirable efforts, there still ap- 
pears to be no satisfactory answer to these 
questions, due to a wide split among the critics. 
There is unanimity, however, in the view that 
such an important score ought to be heard. Stra- 
vinsky’s The Rake’s Progress did not turn out to 
be a box-office dream, but nobody questioned its 
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presence at the Metropolitan Opera—except, pos- 
sibly, those members of the board who measure 
artistic enterprise in terms of red and black ink. 

The War and Peace which N.B.C. presented 
was the third version Prokofieff wrote, and was 
completed shortly before his death in 1953. If 
this edition was not cut drastically—and N.B.C. 
says it was not—then this War and Peace is 
shorter than any number of operas—Puccini’s 
Madama Butterfly, to cite one example. Consid- 
ering the monumental! proportions of the Tolstoy 
original, Prokofieff felt free to use only those 
sections that suited his purpose best, relying on 
the assumption that every good Russian knew 
War and Peace by heart and could fill in the miss- 
ing parts. In Prokofieff’s eleven-scene work, for 
example, Pierre is just another character, and the 
opera ends with Kutuzov’s victory over Napoleon. 
Prokofieff wanted his hero, literally, to be the 
Russian people, and so the score is replete with 
chorus after chorus—most of them sounding as if 
a commissar had been standing behind Prokofieff 
while he wrote them. The music contains any 
number of tunes, but most of them are sentimen- 
tal, and few are developed in the clever style of 
Prokofieff’s earlier period. The ballroom and 
battle scenes are theatrically the most effective, 
but not as good in their way as the composer's 
similar efforts in Alexander Nevsky and Romeo 
and Juliet, both superb movie scores. One could 
have wished that the choruses had sounded big- 
ger and one could have hoped—as is often the 
case in N.B.C. productions—for more and better 
voice from the principals, but one could not fault 
Peter Herman Adler's musical direction. The 
N.B.C. maestro was in his finest form. 

As originally planned, the N.B.C.-TV Opera 
War and Peace would have come before the cur- 
rent motion-picture version, but delays of one 
kind or another slowed things down. Had the 
opera been first, it would be interesting to specu- 
late on what physical typés and make-up N.B.C. 
would have used for Natasha, Andrey and Pierre. 
As it was, Helena Scott, Morley Meredith and 
David Lloyd were all gotten up remarkably—and 
irritatingly—like Audrey Hepburn, Mel Ferrer 
and Henry Fonda. 


High Notes from the Met 


The Metropolitan Opera’s new production of 
Offenbach’s La Périchole is a joyous delight. The 
broad expanse of the Met’s stage turns out to be 
a happy hunting ground for the multiple talents 
of Cyril Ritchard, who directed the work and also 
appears in it as the Viceroy of Peru—a comic- 
opera despot with the habitual eye for the ladies. 
Only in this case the ladies have to be married 
before they can occupy “the little suite on the 
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third floor” of the Viceregal Palace. There is a 
law that says so, and thereby hangs the plot, 
originally conceived by Meilhac and Halévy 
(more enduringly known as the librettists of 
Bizet’s Carmen) and brilliantly adapted for this 
production by Maurice Valency. Ritchard, to 
the great delight of everyone present, dances, 
prances, and, yes, even sings. “I have been asked 
by the management,” he declares, “to say offi- 
cially that I am the only performer who has ever 
been engaged by the Metropolitan Opera in spite 
of his voice.” Entirely necessary to this whole 
note of nonsense is La Périchole herself, a street 
singer who is hungry enough to do, well, almost 
anything. As played and sung by Patrice Munsel, 
she is a perfect m°tch for Ritchard. The profes- 
sionalism with which she handles a role is a 
pleasure to behold, and few are the divas at the 
Met who could not take lessons from her. 

Happily there were other recent sources of 
satisfaction: at the Metropolitan. Dorothy Kir- 
sten’s stunning portrayals of Puccini’s Madama 
Butterfly and Tosca comprised one, and the return 
of Strauss’s Arabella was another. Miss Kirsten 
was in great vocal form and, it should be noted, 
experienced no difficulty in producing some high 
C’s which still must be sitting up in the rafters. 
Arabella, missing last season, is—as has been 
remarked here before—one of the finest produc- 
tions of the Bing regime. Due to Eleanor Steber’s 
year of absence from the company, the title role 
was sung by Lisa Della Casa with great assur- 
ance and style. Hilde Gueden as Zdenka was also 
in top form, and between them they produced 
some of the most beautiful and distinguished 
singing heard at the Met this year. 


Messrs. Menotti and Rudel to the Fore 


The City Center also created its quota of news: 
The New York City Opera got itself a new general 
director, and the New York City Ballet produced 
The Unicorn, the Gorgon and the Manticore, 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s most recent work for the 
theatre. 

As noted previously in these columns, the board 
of directors of the City Center has been subjected 
to some rather strong criticism for its apparent 
lack of policy in the administration of the opera 
company. The drama season, under the direction 
of Jean Dalrymple, is both popular and profitable. 
The ballet company, under Lincoln Kirstein and 
George Balanchine, is one of the finest in the 
world. But something is always going wrong with 
the opera company. Various plans have been 
proposed, and they have all run into trouble. 
What acclaim the company gained came during 
the regime of Laszlo Halasz, its first director. He 
departed in a storm of volcanic proportions, and 
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was replaced by Joseph Rosenstock, who left 
quietly enough, to be followed last fall by Erich 
Leinsdorf. Leinsdorf has now gone to the Metro- 
politan to fill in for the ailing Rudolf Kempe, 
leaving behind a spectacularly unprofitable sea- 
son and the grave doubt that there would be any 
more opera seasons at all. 

As his solution, Kirstein offered to raise the 
money to run an opéra comique company which 
would specialize in works suitable to the house 
and would endeavor to maintain the highest 
artistic standards—some of which would be 
frankly avant-garde. This the board chose to 
evade rather than reject formally. Boris Goldov- 
sky of the New England Opera Theatre and 
Thomas Scherman of the Little Orchestra So- 
ciety were both approached, and declined with 
thanks. The Metropolitan itself was also asked if 
it was interested. The Met’s terms included heavy 
advance outside financing and no season at all 
next fall. “Anybody who undertakes such a sea- 
son at this late hour,” said Rudolf Bing, the Met’s 
general manager, “is either irresponsible or igno- 
rant of the problems involved.” 

Meantime a group of singers regularly associ- 
ated with the company held a meeting, asked 
that a season be held next fall, and suggested 
Julius Rudel, a member of the company since its 
formation, as the new general director. Now a 
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conductor both here and in his native Vienna, 
Rudel is thirty-five years old. The singers won. 
The board rejected the Met’s offer, named Rudel 
as director, and announced a six-week season, 
beginning the last week of next September. “It’s 
a healthy thing to have another opera company 
in New York,” observed Newbold Morris, the 
chairman. “TI have the greatest confidence in Mr. 
Rudel. I’ve watched him grow through the years.” 

While all this was going on, Kirstein and Me- 
notti—who had said he would participate in the 
proposed Kirstein opéra comique—produced one 
of the most distinguished theatre pieces to come 
along in years. The Unicorn, the Gorgon and the 
Manticore is a fable in madrigal style, and its 
music—along with its libretto—is one of the fin- 
est and most original works Menotti has ever 
created. In The Unicorn dancers carry out the 
plot, but are complemented at every turn by the 
singers, who stand en masse at one side of the 
stage. Creations of this sort seldom make en- 
grossing theatre, but The Unicorn is superbly and 
tastefully integrated, largely through the imagi- 
native inventiveness of John Butler, the choreog- 
rapher, and Robert Fletcher, who designed the 
costumes, and Karinska, who executed them. This 
unicorn, gorgon and manticore are the most 
endearing creatures imaginable and could, quite 
possibly replace the Teddy bear. 
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choose your™ 


SUMMER COUR 
at Pasadena Playhouse 


.. in the Heart of Southern California’s Vacation Wonderland! 


Your 
Summer of 
Discovery 


1. Is hore a 
place for you in 
the entertainment 
world? 


2. What is your 
level of 
development? 


3. Where do you 
go from here? 


TALENT FINDER COURSE 


FOUR $1300 SCHOLARSHIPS 
each for two full years to be 
awarded to Talent Finder Students 


Course is for young players who would like to 
find out if they have the kind of talent which can 
be developed professionally. Special program 
for advanced students and players. 

Write now for FREE brochure to. . 


Mrs. Margaret Bryant, Director of Admissions 


TWO 5-WEEK COURSES 
Starting June 24 
and July 29 


A MUST 


For anyone even remotely con- 
nected with the theatre or allied 


fields. 


CELEBRITY SERVICE 
INTERNATIONAL 


ontact 


BOOK 


Trade directory for the 
entertainment industry 


Television, 

Publishers, 
Nightclubs 
Theaters, Hotels, Airlines 


NEW YORK - HOLLYWOOD - PARIS 
LONDON - ROME 


“a 


CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc. 


681 Sth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Stage, Radio, Screen, 
Publicity, 
Newspapers, 


Producers, 
Sports, 


copies may be 
ordered now. 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


VICTORIAN THEATRE 
George Rowell 
THEATRE WORLD 1955-56 
ed. Daniel Blum 
BERNARD SHAW 
St. John Ervine 
VISIT TO A SMALL 
(TV Plays) 
Gore Vidal 1.00 
BALLET ANNUAL vol. XI 
ed. Arnold Haskell 5.00 
BALLET DECADE 
ed. Arnold Haskell 5.00 


PLANET 


47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS THEATRE, 


anticipating 
the Fall opening of a new Dramatic 
Arts building, announces 


SCHOLARSHIPS and 
ASSISTANTSHIPS 
for '57-'58 


A Whole Week of Hollidays 


(continued from page 28) 
Yesterday for three years on Broad- 
way. 

But she is no believer in the no- 
tion (sometimes cherished by less 
modest stars) that the star alone 
can make a show; and she insists 
that her success in Bells Are Ringing 
is first of all the success of the ma- 
terial provided by Betty Comden, 
Adolph Green and Jule Styne, the 
first two of whom have known her 
from childhood. 

“Nobody,” Judy told this writer, 
‘ean give a good performance unless 
the authors and composers have writ- 
good part, a fact which is 
often overlooked.” And so saying, all 
Judy Hollidays sat down in 
Sardi’s and ate a sirloin steak which 
was certainly substantial enough for 
at least three of them 


ten a 


seven 


Correction Notice 

In the February issue the following 
lines were dropped in continuing the 
Krutch article from page 32: 
they had once thought it added that, 
perhaps, even in its own day it was 
carried by a superlative performance 
in which three remarkable actors 
Pauline Lord, Richard Bennett and 
Glenn Anders—all gave performances 


among the best of their careers 


MY TEN 
FAVORITE PLAYS 


GILBERT MILLER 
The noted international pro- 
ducer, who is generally as ac- 
tive in London as he is in New 
York, and who has made from 
150 to 200 productions since 
1916, lists the following as ten 
of the plays that have stayed 
in his memory: 
1. Victoria Regina 
2. Hamlet 
Julius Caesar 
4. Cyrano de Bergerac 
The Swan 
The Great Divide 
The Play’s the Thing 
Journey’s End 
Liliom 


. They Knew 
Wanted 


What They 
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Fallon House Theatre 


COLUMBIA STATE PARK 
California 


Acting—Technical Training 


Seven weeks repertory season 
6 Units—Full college credit 
Limited Company 


JUNE 16— AUGUST 4 


For further information 
write 


De Marcus Brown 
College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 


NOW 


Standard Theatrical 
Accounting Forms 


$1 per 100 


Send for Free Samples 


American Legitimate 
Theatre Service 


6000 Sunset Bivd., Suite 209 
Hollywood 28, California 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for New Catalo 
Widely released — write for information 
Teahouse of the August Moon 
The Great Sebastians 
The Bad Seed 
Anniversary Waltz 
A Roomful of Roses 
By Hex (Musical) 
The Solid Gold Cadillac 
Bus Stop 
A Memory of Two Mondays 
A View From the Bridge 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
(4 East 38th Street, New York 16 
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MY TEN 
FAVORITE PLAYS 

RICHARD WATTS, JR. 

The dramatic critic of the 
New York Post, world-trav- 
eler, authority on Ireland and 
the Irish way of life, and play- 
goer since George M. Cohan’s 
Seven Keys to Baldpate and 
Forbes-Robertson’s Hamlet, 
makes these selections: 

. Hamlet (with John Barry- 

more) 

. What Price Glory? (with 
Louis Wolheim, William 
Boyd) 

3. Broadway (with Lee 
Tracy) 

. The Plough and the Stars 
(with Arthur Sinclair, 
Sydney Morgan) 

5. The Racket (with John 
Cromwell, Edward G. Rob- 
inson) 

». The Jest (with John and 
Lionel Barrymore) 

. The Wild Duck (with 
Helen Chandler) 

. The Hairy Ape (with 
Louis Wolheim) 

. The Emperor Jones (with 
Charles Gilpin) 

. Sherlock Holmes (with 
William Gillette) 

There is also this comment 
from Mr. Watts: “I take it for 
granted that you don’t mean 
the Ten Best Plays I ever saw, 
but the ten that gave me the 
most sheer and occasionally 
uncritical delight in memora- 
ble productions. And frankly, 
if I made out this list tomor- 
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American Theatre Wing 


Helen Hayes, President 


Professional Training 
Program 


SUMMER 
WORKSHOP 


June 24th — August 29th 


at 
The Cape Playhouse 


Dennis, Mass. 


FOR BROCHURE 
Write to Secretary of Admissions 
351 West 48th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Regular Semester 
(New York) 


STARTS SEPTEMBER 


Applications now being received 


PLAY A KUENG RECORDER 
Finest Swiss Import 
Made of the choicest Swiss pear, maple, 
cherry; also in boxwood, grenadilio, rosewood, 
olivewood. Each instrument carefully selected 
and tested. Model ib, Kueng Soprano. 
Complete $6.50 
Other Sopranos from 3.95 and Altos from 
12.00 include Dolmetsch, Purcell and 
renreiter. 


Also 

the 
largest 
Recorder 
Music 
Catalog 


Send for Catalog 37 


HARGAIL MUSIC PRESS 
In the City Center of Musile Bidg. 
130 West St., New York 19, N.Y. 
San Francisco, Calif.: 1318 Grant Ave. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL SAN DIEGO NATIONAL 
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SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


Old Globe Theatre, Balboa Park, San Diego, California 
JULY 19-SEPTEMBER | 


Three Plays in Repertory Nightly at 8 p.m. 
“THE TEMPEST" directed by B. iden Payne 
“KING LEAR" directed by Allien Fietcher 
“TWO GENTLEMEN OF VARONA" directed by Craig Noel 


A Fourth Production of Two Streamlined Versions of Shakespeare Plays Is Planned in Which the Casts will 
include Members of the Festival Repertory Company and Guest Actors from the Professiona! Theatre. 
Colortul Olde English Country Fair and Pageantry Precedes Each Performance. 

Acting and Technical Scholarships Available. Address inquiries regarding scholarships, or ticket reserva- 


tions, to San Diego Community Theatre, Box 2171, San Diego |2, California. 
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PLAYERS 
INCORPORATED 


announces its 


Fifth Season at 


OLNEY THEATRE 


Olney, Maryland 


Professional Equity Company 





ond its 


Seventh Season ct 


ST. MICHAEL’S 
PLAYHOUSE 


Winooski Park, Vermont 





Apprentice applications 
now being accepted. Write: 


Mr. Robert B. Moore, Pres. 


PLAYERS INCORPORATED, Box 265 
Catholic University of America 


Washington 17, D. C. 


25TH ANNIVERSARY SESSION 
University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 


June {7th to September 7th, 
1957 





Painting, Music, Piano, Choral, Strings, 
Composition, Singing, Drama, Ballet, 
Weaving, Ceramics, Interior Decoration, 
Television-Radio & Playwriting, Short 
Story, Oral French and Photography. 


For Calendar write: Director, 
Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Banff, Alberta 


BOOTHBAY 
PLAYHOUSE 


Boothbay, Maine 


SIX APPRENTICES 


Accepted for 


20th SEASON 
JULY - AUGUST 


@ Ten hours of classes weekly 

@ Parts in Professional Productions 

@ Fee includes tuition, room and board 
For details write 


Lenthall McAnney Wilmot Productions 
118 W. 87th St., N.Y. 24, N.Y. 


Brecht 
(continued from page 73) 

He considered Western theatres, 
including the theatres of the Soviet 
Union, to be neck-deep in muddly 
sentiment. “All of them manufactur- 
ing dope. The stage must be cleared 
of all that rubbish!” 

Schmalz, quatsch and kitsch all 
found their nemesis in Brecht. Out- 
wardly matter-of-fact, he seethed in- 
wardly with a passionate indigna- 
tion. He had fled his native Germany 
one jump ahead of the Nazis, who 
had decreed that his plays contained 
“low sentiments.” In 1936 I visited 
him at his cottage in Svendborg, 
Denmark, where we again picked up 
the discussion of Epic theatre. The 
word epic, he explained, comes from 
Aristotle, who used it to describe a 
poem of vast historic events as con- 
trasted with a story of private or 
family fortunes. Brecht himself went 
on to assert that an epic play must 
avoid being “well-made.” Its sus- 
pense, he said, should be deliberately 
held back, hence the use of projec- 
tions slowing up the action. And it 
should be discursive, not incisive, in 
form—so much so that the sequence 
of scenes could be rearranged with- 
out affecting the development of the 
action. What was important was not 
the straining toward a climax but 
the cumulative effect of all the 
scenes. 

What was the reason for this 
cross-grained dictum? Brecht de- 
tested the “well-made” play because, 
in his opinion, it was the means 
whereby meretricious ideas could 
make themselves effective on stage. 
Giving its audience ne chance to re- 
flect, the “well-made” play drove 
them into a blind acceptance of 
maudlin feeling and perverse think- 
ing. The “well-made” play was a 
ready tool in the hands of romantic 
hacks and cheap propagandists. 

Brecht’s insistence that suspense 
was unnecessary in drama was 
something I did not accept and do 
not accept to this day. He was cor- 
rect, I thought, in pointing out the 
misuses of the “well-made” play; 
but to throw out suspense and cli- 
max was—as the saying goes—like 
throwing out the baby with the bath 
water. 

My rejection of this thesis angered 
Brecht at Svendborg and continued 
to anger him for a whole decade 
thereafter. Determined contradiction, 
in fact, never failed to send him into 
a cold fury. Yet it was also typical 
that he would brood for months—for 
years, if necessary—over any chal- 
lenge to his thought system until he 
arrived at an answer that satisfied 
him Our differences over suspense 


and climax reached their own cli- 
max in a violent quarrel. (The 
Brechts were then living in Santa 
Monica, California, where they had 
arrived after a rough sojourn in 
Sweden and Finland.) A month or so 
following that explosion, when I 
pointed out instance after instance 
of Brecht’s own effective use of sus- 
pense and climax, he remarked, sud- 
denly, “Is that what you mean by 
suspense and climax? Of course I 
accept that! That’s so elementary 
it’s not worth mentioning.” 

A man’s theories, whether valid or 
not, always reflect his personality. 
Brecht was by nature a pioneer, an 
innovator who brushed aside the 
past with impatience. His artistic 
roots were in the Berlin Dadaist 
period, when the whole object of 
advance-guard art was épater le bour- 
geois. From this source springs the 
impudence of little Jenny, the slavey 
in Threepenny Opera who dreams of 
her ship coming in—a pirate ship 
with eight sails and fifty cannon, 
come to massacre everyone in the 
city at her command. Hence, too, the 
dirge of The Drowned Girl, that 
dreadful, clinical account of the de- 
composition of a human body. If an 
earlier public found these songs hard 
to take, Brecht remained undis- 
turbed. Not only did he believe in a 
new stage form; he believed in a 
new audience. Puritanically he de- 
clared, “The contemporary middle- 
class audience comes to the theatre 
in couples, to be sexually titillated. 
This primitive audience must be re- 
conditioned.” Brecht’s audiences have 
graciously overlooked this unflatter- 
ing portrait of themselves. Or is it 
possible that the years have recon- 
ditioned some of them? There is a 
growing acceptance of the kind of 
modern classicism which Brecht 
launched in opposition to a whole 
era of romantically slanted, Freu- 
dian drama. 

If the theatre is to do more than 
pander to emotionalism, it must 
teach. It must teach in its own fash- 
ion, brilliantly, colorfully, entertain- 
ingly—but teach it must. Granted 
Brecht’s views about the script, his 
rules of production logically follow. 
Thus the actor should not try to be- 
come someone else. That is an im- 
possible feat: The actor can only 
imitate a character. Brecht was fond 
of relating his first encounter with 
that magnificent Viennese actress 
Helene Weigel, who afterwards be- 
came his wife: She was rehearsing 
the part of a fisherwoman under his 
direction, and came, after the re- 
hearsal, to ask his opinion of her 
work. He told her he was deeply im- 
pressed by her performance; it had 
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great intelligence, great emotional 
power. But she was no fisherwoman. 
“Forget your emotional straining,” 
he told her, “and go down to the 
docks; take a good look at the women 
who sell fish.” Chastened, Helli came 
back, after her research, with a por- 
trayal that represented a woman of 
the people, shrewd, capable, gener- 
ous, vulgar and loud. Did this change 
mean that she had ceased to be a 
good actress? It did not. She was 
still making use of all her attributes, 
mental, emotional and physical. She 
was doing, in fact, what all good 
players do. But the reminder was 
important: She had been asked to 
use her powers of observation in- 
stead of relying simply on her inner 
feelings. Brecht is, before anything, 
one who reminds us of the lost tra- 
dition of older, non-“psychological” 
drama. Incidentally, those who 
imagine he cannot describe real peo- 
ple have not seen on stage such 
living specimens as Mother Courage 
or her deaf-mute daughter, Kattrin 
(Mother Courage and Her Children) ; 
the rude peasant Callas (Round 
Heads and Peaked Heads); the un- 
fortunate schoolmaster Lauffer (The 
Tutor); Azdak, the rascally judge, 
or the peasant girl Gruscha in The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle. 

Brecht’s scenic theory—which he 
developed in conjunction with the 
daring stage experiments of Erwin 
Piscator—is likewise drastically op- 
posed te current practice. As he 
scorned the well-made script, so he 
challenged the whole theory of syn- 
thesis in production—the thesis first 
formulated by Richard Wagner, and 
afterwards developed by Adolphe 
Appia and Gordon Craig. The idea 
of fusing the elements of playscript, 
setting, lighting, direction, acting, 
music and dancing into one indivisi- 
ble, magical impression struck Brecht 
as the technical means of giving 
pseudo life to corrupt ideas. The 
word corrupt was his favorite for 
describing worthless theatre, and he 
feund occasion to use that word 
often. 


In healthy theatre, Brecht argued, 
the technical elements must remain 
autonomous, each one individually 
contributing its effect to the presen- 
tation on the stage platform. Like 
Reinhardt, Jessner and Meyerhold, 
Brecht started with the declaration 
that the stage was a platform, not 
a picture. But Brecht went much 
further: The whole performance was 
for him a kind of animated lecture 
in which the artistic elements are 
breught in as their use warrants. 
The half-curtain on a wire strung 
across the front of the stage became 
a kind of Brechtian trade-mark; so 
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did the projection screen on which 
comments or pictures were flashed 
to introduce or accompany an action. 

In Brecht’s staging, “atmosphere”’ 
was taboo. The cyclorama, with its 
suggestion of infinite space, was ban- 
ished. The whole creative approach 
in designing became “inductive, not 
deductive,” meaning that it began, 
not by evoking the spirit of the play 
but by giving the actors what they 
needed for their work: properties, 
chairs and tables, doors or windows, 
ultimately—and only if necessary 
walls, drops, draperies. In short, the 
setting is really a combination of 
properties, and even if a whole house 
must be brought on stage it is re- 
garded as a “prop.” In intention, at 
any rate, the Brechtian setting is 
utile to a degree without precedent. 

As a designer, the highest praise I 
ever received from Brecht came dur- 
ing a visit to the staging of his 
Round Heads and Peaked Heads in 
Copenhagen. The designer of the 
play was an excellent Danish artist 
who relied mainly on painted flats 
and drops; and the collaboration was 
not a happy one. Brecht was espec- 
cially troubled by the major set- 
ting—that of a town square. For 
this the designer had furnished a 
view of houses around an open area, 
stage center. I suggested that the 
property man bring in all the shop- 
keepers’ signs he could round up: a 
sugar cone from the confectioner’s; 
a wooden umbrella; a big, gloved 
hand from the mercer’s; an enor- 
mous wooden pretzel from the bak- 
er’s, and so on. Hung in one assort- 
ment in the middle of the stage, 
these conveyed some of the activity 
of small businesses in the center of 
a modern town. “The Gorelik effect,” 
according to Brecht. He proposed, 
then and there, to begin listing, sci- 
entifically, scenic effects of proven 
worth, as surgeons or engineers list 
standard procedures in their respec- 
tive fields. 

Strange as all this may sound, 
Brecht’s scenic formulation is much 
less radical than one might suppose. 
A good designer of any category 
knows that every stick of lumber, 
every yard of canvas, must justify 
its presence on stage. And contrary 
to popular notions about Brecht’s 
staging, he never asked for, or 
wanted, bare or colorless settings. In 
most cases the settings for his plays 
have been dynamic in design, rich in 
detail and striking in color. In no 
case were they thrown haphazardly 
on stage; Brecht’s designers have 
had, as always, to organize their 
scenic elements into a purposeful 
arrangement: 

After the war, when Brecht tried 


to return to his native Augsburg, in 
the American zone of Germany, our 
authorities made the mistake of 
withholding permission until it was 
too late. Brecht went on to East 
Berlin, where the Berliner Ensemble 
was created, with Helene Weigel in 
charge, to carry out Brecht’s ideas 
in production. The work of this com- 
pany has proved itself in the eyes of 
qualified observers both East and 
West. (It has also aroused antipathy 
both East and West.) There can no 
longer be any doubt that the Epic 
form has become an important new 
factor in world theatre. 

Now that Epic theatre has proved 
itself on an adequate scale, it is be- 
ing discovered that Epic, is, after 
all, good theatre under any name. It 
is even said that the Epic form was 
misrepresented hitherto by its “in- 
terpreters” as well as by Brecht 
himself. I can only repeat what I 
wrote sixteen years ago in New 
Theatres for Old: 

“The Epic style is not the prop- 
erty of Piscator or of Brecht, and it 
is evident that it will survive even 
their mistakes. It is earnestly icono- 
clastic, almost absurdly doctrinaire 
in some ways. This style took root 
in one of the most bitterly disputed 
periods of stage history. Much of its 
dogmatism is traceable to that fact. 
Some can be traced to a residue of 
mysticism and pedanticism in Brecht 
himself. . . . A great deal more is 
due to the fact that the development 
of Epic drama was cut short by the 
Hitler regime. . . . Epic has shown, 
however, that it can survive and 
grow even under conditions of exile.” 

Brecht’s dramatic writings, his 
poems and his stage theories will 
remain as his memorial. As a dra- 
matist his hard outward sobriety 
masked the tenderness of his love 
for the common man. As a stage in- 
novator, his provocative theory and 
practice have laid the foundations 
for what may some day be a classic 
era of theatre in an age of science. 
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Shaw and the Actor 
(Continued from page 29) 
Rex Harrison 


which I find most amusing to ex- 
press are largely the ones on mi- 
sogyny, because they are so witty: 
. the moment I let a woman 
make friends with me, she becomes 
jealous, exacting, suspicious, and a 
damned nuisance . . . the moment I 
let myself make friends with a 
woman, I become selfish and tyran- 
nical.” Or, in answer to Pickering’s 
question, “Are you a man of good 
character where women are con- 
cerned?,” Higgins replies, “Have you 
ever met a man of good character 
where women are concerned?” 
Q. Hew much do you think Shaw’s 
Pygmalion contributes to the as- 
tounding success of My Fair Lady? 
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A. I think that one could not do 
without the other, for Pygmalion 
might not have been a _ successful 
musical had it not been for the great 
talents of Alan Jay Lerner and Fred- 
erick Loewe; and on the other side 
of the coin, Lerner’s and Loewe’s 
talents would not have been so fully 
realized had it not been for Shaw’s 
play. Many persons have commented 
that it is difficult to know, when you 
are watching My Fair Lady, where 
Shaw leaves off and Lerner’s addi- 
tional dialogue and lyrics begin—and 
I think that’s the great secret of 
the production’s success. 

Q. Why do you feel that Pygmal- 
ion, which had its London premiére 


in 1914, has such an appeal for audi- 
ences today? 

A. The Cinderella story has always 
been successful, and this is a won- 
derful Cinderella story. 

Q. Having played not only in prose 
works but also in verse drama by 
Maxwell Anderson, Eliot and Fry, 
would you consider Shaw a poetic 
dramatist? 

A. I do not consider Shaw a poetic 
writer any more than, I think, he 
would have considered himself one. 
Commenting on verse dramatists at 
the time he was a critic, Shaw wrote: 
“Since his [(Shakespeare’s] time, 
every poor wretch with an excitable 
imagination, a command of literary 
bombast and metric facility enough 
to march in step, has found himself 
able to turn any sort of thematic 
material, however woodenly prosaic, 
into rhetorical blank verse; where- 
upon foolishly conceiving himself to 
be another Shakespeare, he has so 
oppressed the stage with yards upon 
yards and hours upon hours of bar- 
ren imagery, that at last the an- 
nouncement of a new historical play 
in verse .. . produces an involuntary 
start of terror among the critics...” 
(from Our Theatres in the Nineties) 

What Shaw writes is good prose 
great prose. An actor realizes this 
because you can’t interchange the 
smallest preposition, let alone a word 
of three syllables, and get a better 
one. It is true that Shaw’s lines have 
a definite rhythm, and if you drop 
an “and” or a “but,” the rhythm 
goes. My approach to playing Shaw 
is not so different from my approach 
to Fry, Eliot and Anderson, in 
which I would try to break down the 
verse form partially, to allow the 
audiences to understand the mean- 
ing of the words. 


Q. What are some of the qualities 
you would say are important for an 
actor to have, in order to play Shaw? 

A. If you try to speak Shaw with 
reverence as though he is a classic, 
you will go wrong. Shaw is a mod- 
ern writer. Most of his heroes should 
be played with a little more warmth, 
vitality and heart than they would 
appear to need in the script. They 
have to be “off-cast” a bit. An actor 
like Charles Laughton, by his talents 
and personality, can infuse a great 
deal of richness into a part such as 
that of Undershaft in Major Barbara. 

To the aspiring actor who wants 
to play Shaw I would say: Forget 
this was written fifty years ago; pre- 
tend it was written yesterday and 
play it like that. I think this applies 
to all his plays—they are all satirical 
comments which are just as valid 
today as when they were written. 
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Shaw and the Actor 
(Continued from page 30) 
Siobhan McKenna 


can't play her as a complete saint. 
She is absolutely in communication 
with Ged, and is being used as an 
instrument of God, but all her mili- 
tary achievements are, to my mind, 
not hers but God's, and she is the 
instrument used to obtain these vic- 
tories. 

Her great achievement occurred 
when her voices left her. This puz- 
zled me for many years until I came 
across an explanation: In the final 
analysis, no matter how blessed or 
chosen by God one has been, the 
greatest gift God gives to man is 
free will. The voices left Joan to 
stand on her own two feet. This, to 
me, is her greatness—that, having 
been blessed with this extraordinary 
communication with God, when she 
is in prison, weak and alone, and it 
comes to a choice, she makes the 
choice of faith, of her own free will 

without God’s help, but with his 
grace. This is what made her a saint. 

Shaw points out that we pay lip 
worship to truth and saintliness, that 
we really don’t want them with us 
if they are going to interfere. Joan 
asks in the epilogue, “Shall I rise 
from the dead, and come back to 
you?” The offer is rejected. The last 
speech of the play is the greatest of 
all. Joan asks, “O God that madest 
this beautiful earth, when will it be 
ready to receive Thy saints? How 
long, O Lord, how long?” 

Scene V. is true for everyone, not 
ohly for Joan. In the final analysis 
every single one of us is alone—we 
have great communication with peo- 
ple, but in the end there is no one 
human being to whom one can go 
about the essentials; you have to go 
to yourself and to God. 


Q. Does the charge—that Shaw’s 
characters in many ways are only 
mouthpieces for the author’s own 
opinions—apply to Joan? 

A. Joan is never a mouthpiece. 
Shaw himself says that it was as if 
the Saint stood at his shoulder and 
wrote the part herself, that he could 
not write the words as quickly as 
they flowed. And why shouldn’t an 
author have an opinion? He gives 
both sides of the argument in this 
play. Joan speaks for herself rather 
than Shaw; the others around her 
may express Shaw’s opinions, but 
they are still dramatically correct. 

Q. Why do you think that Saint 
Joan, after three decades, still has 
such wide appeal for audiences? 

A. Saint Joan, the most remark- 
able woman who ever existed, stands 
for the spirit of freedom. When the 
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Hungarians revolted I thought, “How 
great is the human spirit; when it 
has no chance te survive, it will still 
flame out.” The human spirit is 
Godlike to me. Even though the 
world gets more and more material- 
istic, the spirit of the world is not 
that way. It is a stronger force. 


Q. You have appeared in many 
plays by Irish dramatists, including 
Yeats, O’Casey and Synge. What 
qualities do you feel Shaw shares 
with them? 

A. They all have a tremendous 
command of words. I think Shaw 
shares with the others the quality 
of poetry which many people deny 
him. Many musicians and compos- 
ers have said Shaw’s work is like an 
orchestral composition. And in order 
to have poetry, you don’t need to 
have rhyme. In the “alone” speech 
(Scene V.) you have assonance, in- 
terior rhyme, rhythm and flow. That 
is why Shaw and Synge and O’Casey 
have said that the actor must always 
obey their punctuation. If they have 
a comma, you put it in. In O’Casey 
you get a laugh by that tiny pause 
he has indicated. Another quality 
Shaw shares with the other Irish 
dramatists is his comedy. Shaw has 
been accused of being dried up. One 
critic, commenting on a recording I 
did of A Village Wooing, said that 
when I play Shaw, I give him heart. 
This is not true—his heart is there, 
big as anything. The two speeches 
he has [in A Village Wooing] on the 
relation of man and woman are in- 
tensely poetic and moving. 


Q. What in your own background, 
either your training for the stage or 
your past life, has been especially 
helpful to you in the role of Joan? 


A. I have lived many months of 
every year on a farm, and my grand- 
mother had a farm. Though I was 
born in Belfast and love it dearly, I 
left at five. My mother was defi- 
nitely “country,” and I base my in- 
terpretation of Joan on my mother. 
She had the same extraordinarily un- 
shakable faith. Once when my fa- 
ther was going for the chair of 
physics, for which he had been beaten 
twice before, she predicted that he 
would get it by thirteen votes be- 
cause she had said thirteen Masses 
that morning, and asked one vote 
for each. She would talk directly to 
a picture of the Sacred Heart she 
had on the wall, and on this occa- 
sion she said, “I’ve never asked for 
anything in my life, and I’m asking 
this one request.” When we heard a 
knock at the door that afternoon 
and received a message of congratu- 
lations announcing that my father 
had won the chair, my mother rose 


like a queen. She was not at all 
surprised that he had won by thir- 
teen votes. 


Q. What do you consider the most 
important qualifications for an ac- 
tress who wants to play Shaw? 
What advice would you give her? 

A. You need style as well as heart. 
You need to realize that there is a 
particular style necessary for Shaw, 
and it is not a wooden style, nor 
disembodied. I would play Shaw 
more realistically than many have 
done, who are inclined to superim- 
pose didacticism upon him. Never 
break up the passages; they must 
flow on with passion until they come 
to a particular point. I feel passion 
is very important in Shaw. When 
some say I bring something that was 
not there before, it is not true. I 
have discovered this something in 
the part—I know it is theve. 


Some Irish people have said that 
Shaw didn’t love Ireland, but a 
dustbin man named O’Reilly showed 
me a copy of a letter Shaw had 
written him. O’Reilly had sent him 
a silver shamrock, and Shaw wrote 
to say, “I have hung your shamrock 
on my watch chain, and there it re- 
mains until I myself drop off it.” 
When O’Reilly sent him some hand- 
kerchiefs, Shaw replied, “Don’t waste 
your money on me—all I want from 
my Irish friends are their prayers, 
which are invaluable.” 

Shaw was a very religious man 
and a very human one; he loved 
humanity, and one can’t do this 
without an understanding of it. He 
had a wonderful feeling for the com- 
mon people and a great love for 
Joan. There are two things at his 
home on the grounds at Ayot St. 
Lawrence which symbolize this. One 
is a little sculptured figure of a 
lamb, and the other a statue of 
Joan, not in armor but in a red 
peasant dress. 
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‘The Madwoman' and a Master 
(Continued from page 18) 

felt more confident of its success 
and more sure of himself. It was 
now as if Giraudoux’s spirit was on 
his side to inspire him. Although 
some deletions or alterations had 
always been made in Giraudoux’s 
text before the first night, Jouvet 
found it unnecessary to change a 
single word in the play. 

La Folle de Chaillot probably 
grew out of a conversation which 
Giraudoux had had with Jouvet sev- 
eral months before the outbreak of 
World War II. Jouvet declared that 
a cast consisting mainly of old 
women would be very helpful to a 
director, since older actresses, if 
gifted, had almost always profited by 
their many years of experience. Gir- 
audoux however remained indifferent 
to the suggestion by Jouvet that he 
work on some such idea. But the 
memory of the conversation lingered, 
and Jouvet’s remarks left a deeper 
impression on Giraudoux than he had 
realized. Perhaps just as important, 
though, was the fact that Giraudoux 
often came in contact, in a neigh- 
borhood with its own characteristic 
madwoman, with the Folle du Quai 
D’Orsay. 

Jouvet spared no expense in his 
effort to engage a cast that would 
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do justice to the author’s great work. 
He succeeded in engaging such sea- 
soned artists as Marguerite Moréno 
for the Madwoman of Chaillot, Ray- 
mone for the Madwoman of Saint- 
Sulpice, Lucienne Bogaert for the 
Madwoman of the Concorde, and 
Marguerite Mayane for the Mad- 
woman of Passy. Jouvet played the 
ragpicker, and Monique Mélinand, 
the waitress Irma. 

Jouvet’s application, intelligence 
and devotion to the production did 
not escape the observation of the 
cast. They watched his successful 
fusing into a vibrant unity the seem- 
ingly divergent elements of the play: 
text, music, acting, mise en scéne, 
and costumes. While rehearsing the 
play Jouvet realized more than ever 
that if suecess were to be achieved, 
the underlying rhythms of the au- 
thor’s text must be rendered implic- 
itly. Claudel, Giraudoux, Hofmanns- 
thal, and Yeats had pioneered in re- 
storing a poetic language to the 
theatre; by departing subtly from 
folk rhythms, a delicate rhythmic 
music eame to the audience in an 
easy and almost relaxed manner. The 
idea was to understate rather than 
to overstate, to suggest an atmos- 
phere rather than to make it ex- 
plicit. Sonorities were muted. There 
was much variety within a given 


range. Density of expression was 
created, which gave a deeper tonal 
significance to the text. No showi- 
ness or rhetoric, no poetic or elab- 
orate speech was used to achieve 
florid effects. There were no sharp 
finalities or flat lines of demarca- 
tion. The impact of the new poetry, 
initiated by Copeau and Gémier in 
France, was felt by forward-looking 
theatrical directors, some of whom 
had already realized the necessity of 
restoring the incantatory power to 
the spoken word, and of achieving 
what Baudelaire termed a “corres- 
pondence” of thought and emotion. 

In speaking the dialogue of Girau- 
doux’s plays, the actors had to slow 
down the verbal pace and muffle the 
explosive consonants until the sound 
of the words slowly died out. By so 
doing, all the color and emotion in- 
herent in the text stood out with 
sustained clarity. Jouvet spent many 
concentrated hours teaching. the 
actors how to achieve these effects. 
They began by scanning the lines; 
then, giving the words their proper 
tonality and altering the caesuras, 
they would permit the words to fade. 
By these means Jouvet was able to 
achieve rhythmic effects which were 
as complex as human feelings them- 
selves. Finally, Jouvet could say: 

“The work overheats and melts in 
the heat of its sensations and senti- 
ments. The obvious has disappeared. 
The internal life of the work is fin- 
ally released; the play lives. Staging 
is a birth.” 

La Folle de Chaillot was in two 
spectacular acts. Christian Bérard 
designed the sets. Act I. took place 
“On Francis’ terrace, on Alma 
Place,” as Giraudoux had indicated 
in his stage directions. The sets for 
Act I. were not easily created. Bér- 
ard first made many drawings of 
terraces which he submitted to 
Jouvet. Jouvet did not reject all of 
them, but Bérard himself later rea- 
lized their inadequacy. One evening 
during dinner with Jouvet, Bérard 
said: “One cannot build a real café 
. .. You see, there should be some- 
thing extraordinary about it. It 
should be the facade of a café with 
windows suspended from the sky.” 
After this remark Bérard roughly 
sketched a scene on the paper table- 
cloth. When the sketch was com- 
pleted, Jouvet tore it off, pocketed it, 
and used it as a basis for the set in 
Act I. 

Act II., however, had a different 
quality to it. It took place in “a cel- 
lar turned into an apartment in 
Chaillot Street, half-abandoned.” Bér- 
ard and Jouvet realized that in de- 
signing such a set they had to avoid 
the obvious and never fall into the 
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commonplace. Bérard was obsessed 
with the idea of creating a semi- 
fantastic setting. To prepare himself 
for the task, he studied the cellars 
of many of his friends, went to mu- 
seums, and read the architectural 
treatises of Serlio, Palladio and Le- 
doux. But in spite of his efforts, he 
was dissatisfied with his results. Fi- 
nally he was so distraught by the 
failure of his preliminary sketches 
that he drew any sort of set that 
came into his head, From _ these 
Jouvet selected one, an enormous 
cube with seven doors and painted 
walls which resembled huge stones. 
When this décor was completed and 
Bérard saw it on the stage, he was 
sorely disappointed. He repainted it 
twice and removed all the doors save 
one. But he still felt he had not 
quite hit it. In a last-minute flare 
of inspiration, he did away with the 
remaining vestiges of reality by hav- 
ing the painted stones removed. 


Bérard’s approach to the creation 
of the costumes was equally feverish 
and despairingly frustrating. Having 
looked over the old dresses and orna- 
ments given to Jouvet, he set to 
work. In a fit of wild creativity, he 
tore off a train of one dress, a sleeve 
from another, a veil from a third. He 
ripped the stays from a corset and 
a taffeta umbrella and tried to fit 
them all together into some sort of 
costume. 


In Act I. the Madwoman of Chaillot 
wore a tremendous hat, with a pi- 
geon on it carrying a letter in its 
beak. The hat was trimmed with 
flounces. Her dress was bedecked 
with false pearls, jewels, laces and 
many other showy trinkets. Her face 
was old and heavily made up with 
white flour, her eyes were circled 
with charcoal. The effect of so many 
brilliant reds, greens, yellows and 
purples on her dress was kaleido- 
scopic. In Act II. the Madwoman of 
Passy was dressed in white from 
the tips of her plumes to her high- 
laced boots. The Madwoman of Saint- 
Sulpice was decked out in black. The 
Madwoman of the Concorde, sitting 
in uncertain balance on an armchair, 
nervously fingered her tawdry finery, 
the laces and silks which had been 
created by the haute couture. The 
remaining characters appeared in 
less striking colors: whites, browns, 
blacks, yellows, tans, ochers, all 
blended into the scene. 


As opening night drew near, 
Jouvet’s anxiety increased since his 
entire future as director and actor 
was at stake. Many of his friends 
and acquaintances could not help 
wondering on that first night of De- 
cember 19, 1945, whether Jouvet 
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would have anything new to say 
Many expressed doubt as to his qual- 
ifications to direct contemporary 
plays with authority because of his 
long absence from the Parisian scene. 
Had he still retained his suppleness, 
his verve and enthusiasm? And for 
many others at that first night, 
Jouvet was but a name. 

But Jouvet’s fears were allayed 
when, as the lights dimmed and the 
curtains parted, revealing the facade 
of the Café Chez Francis, the audi- 
ence burst into a round of applause. 
The décor was a success. Now Jouvet 
wondered how the play itself, his 
directing and acting would be re- 
ceived. With trepidation the rag- 
picker walked on stage. A hushed 
silence filled the house as the audi- 
ence watched him, about to speak 
his first lines. Tenderly and firmly 
he began, “I found a small view of 
Budapest in ivory. If it is suitable 
to you, one sees Buda as if one were 
there.” As he walked about, shoul- 
ders hunched, his glance turned down 
in a constant search for castaway 
cigarette butts, his nostrils whiffing 
the smell (perfume to him) of ash 
cans, the audience was slowly caught 
in the grip of the play. Jouvet felt 
the rising tension on the part of the 
audience, and he knew then that he 
had recaptured them, that he had 
never really lost them. The critics 
were enthusiastic, and La Folle de 
Chaillot met with complete success. 
Jouvet had won perhaps the most 
trying battle of his long career. . 

There were many curtain calls 
that night for Marguerite Moréno 
and Louis Jouvet. When Jouvet bent 
down to kiss the leading lady’s hand, 
he pronounced the author’s name, 
and there was another ovation. 
Jouvet was overwhelmed and deeply 
moved by the loyalty of his friends 
and the affection of the audience. He 
was, above all, grateful that his 
work had been appreciated, and su- 
premely happy because he had 
served Giraudoux so well. 
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Western New York's 
sensationally success- 
ful Musical Tent Theater 


OFFERS 14 TUITION-FREE 


APPRENTICESHIPS 


to young people, graduate stu- 
dents and aspirants anxious to 
further acting—staging—directing 
and technical careers in the rap- 
idly growing Musical Tent Field. 


Wholesome, economical lodging 
arranged. 6 paying Scholarships 
awarded to exceptionally qualified 
persons. 


For full information write 
giving background, to: 


ROBERT STOLL 
MELODY FAIR 
WURLITZER BUILDING 


674 Main Street 


You sampled it in 
Theatre Arts for December. 
Now you can read the 


whole delightful book 


Beerbohm Tree 


His Life and Laughter 
By HESKETH PEARSON 


A warmly personal and nos- 
talgic memoir of England’s 
most celebrated actor-mana- 
ger — a masterpiece of wit 
and amusing anecdote by a 
noted biographer who during 
his pre-literary career was a 
member of Beerbohm Tree’s 
company. 


JOHN VAN DRUTEN says: 

“TI have enjoyed this book as 
I would an evening of affec- 
tionate gossip and facts about 
someone who has always held 
a place of romantic impor- 
tance in my mind. Tree was a 
enius who fascinated and in- 
uriated. Everything that is 
told of him here is absorb- 
ing.” 

With 16 pages of illustrations. 
At all bookstores. $3.75 


| HARPER & BROTHERS ® New York 16 
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Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Books 
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Seiger and Norman Walsh. In ad- 
dition to the play texts, Miss May- 
orga offers some short critical and 
reportorial surveys at the back of 
the book. 
—HERBERT MACHIZ 
(Mr. Machiz is a Broadway direc- 
tor whose latest directorial offering 
was Eugenia. He is also director of 
the Artists Theatre, New York City.) 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


The Birds by Aristophanes. This 
new English version of the classical 
Greek drama by Dudley Fitts at- 
tempts to capture in modern terms 
all the wit and wisdom of the origi- 
nal. (Harcourt, Brace, 181 pp., $4) 


Biondes, Brunettes and Bullets by 
Nils T. Granlund. Recollections of 
the past fifty years in show business 
by famed N.T.G., from the twenties 
on. (David McKay, 308 pp., $4) 


Gustav Adolf by August Strind- 
berg, translated by Walter Johnson. 
Strindberg’s effective historical play 
about the famous King of Sweden, 
with a detailed introduction by the 
translator. (University of Washing- 
ton Press, American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, 248 pp., $4) 


An Introduction to Benesh Dance 
Notation by Rudolf and Joan Benesh. 
Miss Benesh, a member of the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Ballet, and her husband 
present the first detailed exposition 
of their system of dance notation. 
The positions and movements are 
written down on musical staves be- 
low the music by means of symbols. 
(Pitman Publishing Corp., 48 pp., 
$2.50) 


The Last of the Knights, The Re- 
gent, and Earl Birger of Bjalbo by 
August Strindberg, translated by 
Walter Johnson. The last three plays 
the dramatist wrote in his proposed 
historical cycle, with an introduction 
to each play by the translator, (Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 268 pp., 
$4.50) 


Make Believe: The Art of Acting 
by Edward Goodman. Reference book 
for students and teachers of acting 
by a stage director of more than 
forty years’ experience. Includes the- 
ory, practice problems and discussion 
of theatre as a vocation. Foreword 
by Katharine Cornell. Illustrated and 
indexed. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
250 pp., $4.50) 


Mr. Arcularis by Conrad Aiken 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 
Fifty-Third Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete, practical train- 
ing essential for greater success. 
Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals. Limited enrollment assures 
individual attention. Fully equip 
Little Theatre and Radio Studios 
Known for the success of its grad- 
uates. Est. 1904. Coeducational. 
Approved for veterans. 


Write for Free Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Conrad 
Aiken’s 


“Bel4 ‘ é 
FAW VLA AED 


MR. ARCULARIS _ 
MR. ARCULARIS 


A PLAY—within a play . . . 
many dreams set into a dream... 


This deeply moving play, origin- 
ally a short story, has been pro- 
duced in New York’s Province- 
town Playhouse, Washington’s 
Arena Playhouse and presented 
on the radio and on television 
(Westinghouse Summer Theatre). 
A prose piece, the beauty and 
sensitivity with which it is 
handled mark it the work of this 
fine poet. 

It is especially well-suited for 
production by group theatres, 
little theatres or college theatres; 
it is an enthralling reading ex- 
perience for everybody. $2.75 


Ask your bookseller 
HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LITTLE THEATRE 
OF THE ROCKIES 


of the 
Golo. State College, Greeley, Colo. 


announces 


The Twenty-first Summer Season 
of 
Six Productions—June 10, - Aug. 2nd 


NON-EQUITY 


Helen Langworthy, Director 
Welby Wolfe, Technical Director 


Applications for membership 
Accepted until May 1. 
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was first produced at the Lyric The 
atre, London, under the title of Fea: 
No More, Mr. Arcularis, after an 
operation, takes a sea voyage in fur- 
ther quest of health. Symbolically he 
is constructing the myth of his life. 
(Harvard University Press, 83 pp., 
$2.75) 

Much Ado About Me by 
Allen. Autobiography of the late 
great and beloved comedian that 
takes up his early life, his years in 
vaudeville and show business. Writ- 
ten with Allen's rare wit and 
warmth. Illustrated and _ indexed 
(Atlantic-Little Brown, 380 pp., $5) 


Fred 


A Pictorial History vf the Amer- 
ican Theatre by Daniel Blum. Photo- 
graphs of the leading plays and 
players from 1900 to 1956, with com- 
mentaries on each theatre season 
Revised edition. Indexed. (Greenberg, 
320 pp., $7.50) 


Producing Opera in the College by 
Louis H. Huber deals specifically 
with college opera, from the music 
director’s point of view, from the 
initial steps to the final performance 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 115 pp., $3.75) 


Puppets and Plays: A Creative Ap- 
proach by Marjorie Batchelder and 
Virginia Lee Comer. Highly inform- 
ative book that stresses the impor- 
tance of creativity in puppetry 
Methods described were developed in 
a series of workshops for teachers 
Ample bibliography with illustra- 
tions and index. (Harper, 241 
pp., $4) 


Michael Redgrave—Actor by Rich- 
ard Findlater. Biography and cri- 
tique of the noted English actor, 
intended to describe “the growth of 
a great actor.” Introduction by Har- 
old Clurman. Illustrated and indexed. 
(Theatre Arts Books, 170 pp., $3.25) 


Margaret Rutherford by LEZric 
Keown. Another in the series of The- 
atre World monographs, biographies 
of leading English actors and ac- 
tresses. Illustrated. (Rockliff Pub- 
lishing Corporation, London, 94 pp., 
$3.25) 


George Bernard Shaw: Man of the 
Century by Archibald Henderson. 
This biography, the culmination of a 
lifetime’s labor and devotion, not 
only contains the facts about Shaw, 
but also provides a searching inves- 
tigation into his many-sided and 
often contradictory personality. In- 
dexed and illustrated. (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1,002 pp., $12) 
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BECOME A STAR 
by working with 
stars at the school 
Hollywood talent 
scouts watch* 


SHOWCASES 


train for the 


“professional look” 


*Al Trescony, M-G-M, one of scores of 
Hollywood talent scouts, casting directors, 
actors’ agents who regularly cover 
Playhouse productions, chats during a 
rehearsal with Toni Gerry, former Playhouse 
student, now a featured film player. 


CHECK THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


Four theatres for frequent pro- 
ductions Television and 
radio studios Rooftop 
studio for dance and fencing... 
Production design workshop. 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


Famous American Theatres 


(continued fror 


greatest musicians in the world are 
brought here. Atlanta turns out five 
thousand strong to hear Eugene 
Ormandy, Lily Pons, Artur Rubin- 
stein. In the same way, it would 
pack a theatre here to see Maurice 
Evans in an interesting play.” 


Meantime three amateur groups 
in Atlanta are making heroic efforts 
to keep interest in the theatre alive 
The Atlanta Theatre Guild, the At- 
lanta Civic Theatre and the Play- 
makers give such former Broadway 
hits as Death of a Salesman, The 
Solid Gold Cadillac, Come Back, 
Little Sheba, Sabrina Fair, A Street- 
Named Desire. They produce 
their plays in the very comfortable 
Community Playhouse at the Wom- 
an’s Club, a small, attractive the- 
atre which seats about eight hun- 
dred. A recently organized group of 
players known as the 8:30 Theatre 
started its endeavors with The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest. A group 
of professional actors appeared for 
eight weeks in Atlanta last summer, 
presenting such plays as Bad Seed, 
The Chalk Garden and Picnic. This 
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taste of stock went off so well that 
the same group will return next 
summer. 

For three seasons the Celebrity 
Series has brought various well- 
known actors to Atlanta in readings 
and sketches and short plays—such 
actors as Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
Basil Rathbone, Helen Gahagan 
Douglas and Joyce Grenfell, and 
such groups as the Dublin Players 
and José Greco and his Spanish 
dancers. 

On December 2 a group of approx- 
imately a hundred Atlantians visited 
New York for a week of theatrego- 
ing. Perhaps a turnabout is being 
made: With actors and plays reluc- 
tant to leave New York, perhaps 
more and more playgoers, like this 
group, will take to the road in search 
of plays they would like to see. It 
all seems to indicate an eagerness 
for the theatre in spite of time, tele- 
vision and everything else. 

—Angus Perkerson 

(Mr. Perkerson is former editor of 


the Sunday magazine of the Atlanta 
Journal.) 





William Hunt's 


RED BARN 
THEATRE 


“in-the-round” 


On Route 25-A in 
Northport, L.I., N.Y. 


NOW SCREENING 


Junior Members of the Resident 
Company. Fifth Season opens Tuesday, 
June 11, 1957 for fifteen weeks. 


For Information and Application Write: 
RED BARN THEATRE 
R.F.D. 2—NORTHPORT, L.!., N.Y. 
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ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Garden City, New York 


SUMMER THEATRE WORKSHOP 
July 2 - August 9, 1957 


Acting Designing 
Directing Stagecraft 
Theory and Practice 


Write: Mr. Richard Clemo 
Adelphi College 
Garden City, New York 


Clarence Playhouse 


located midway between Buffalo 
and Rochester will accept limited 
number of 


Apprentices 


for Resident Company 
Summer Stock Theatre 


For information concerning 
applications for Apprentice, 
Actors, and Staff positions 
write: 
Paul Weinbach 
¢e/o Clarence Playhouse 
p.o. box 21 
Clarence, N. Y. 
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the play is an adventure melodrama 
for children. The aim of the work- 
shop is twofold: to provide basic 
techniques for new as well as ex- 
perienced theatre workers, and to 
raise the standard of productions in 
the community theatre’s new build- 
ing. With hundreds of persons using 
the theatre plant in a single season, 
Tescher explains, as many As pos- 
sible must know the standards of 
theatrical practice. 

The VALLEY COMMUNITY 
THEATRE in Pomona, California, 
also is organizing a workshop proj- 
ect. Plans for this workshop include 
the organization of a number of 
small groups which are to meet at 
intervals and participate in play 
reading and the presentation of one- 
act works. Mrs. Lyle Martin, presi- 
dent of the group, believes that the 
workshop will prove an important 
source of talent for the main theatre 
organization. 

An experimental theatre group, 
the SAN DIEGO DRAMA GUILD 
aims at unusual presentations of old 
and new plays. For a recent pro- 
duction of The Desperate Hours, 
members applied the barn-raising 
idea to assemble the difficult set in 
a garage. Actors, friends and neigh- 
bors gathered on week ends, bring- 
ing their tools and food, and work- 
ing until sundown, when a supper 
and party followed. Plays are staged 
in a small, 250-seat theatre, and 
when not in production the group 
meets as a workshop in a local high 
school to study acting technique, 
voice and movement. Edythe Piraz- 
zini is the director and founder. Last 
month’s presentation was Summer 
and Smoke. 


Drama in the Church 

THE BISHOP’S COMPANY, with 
headquarters in Los Angeles, is a 
group of professional actors who, 
since 1952, have been touring the 


THE IMPERIAL PLAYERS 


of Cripple Creek, Colorado will present 
their TENTH ANNUAL SUMMER SEASON OF AUTHENTIC VICTORIAN 
MELODRAMA AND THE “OLIO” 
June | through September 7, 1957 
Now accepting applications from qualified advance or graduate drama 


students and specialty entertainers. Living quarters furnished. $30.00 
weekly salary plus $25.00 per week end-of-season bonus. Write for ap- 


plication blank. 


Address: Mr. & Mrs. Wayne Mackin 


Imperial Hotel 
Cripple Creek, Colorado 


country fifty weeks of the year. This 
season they have been presenting 
Cry, the Beloved Country, The Boy 
with a Cart and The Devil and 
Daniel Webster. They travel by bus 
and perform in churches, schools, 
colleges and halls. Members receive 
no pay, and are fed by church mem- 
bers or other sponsors in each town. 
Reporting on Cry, the Beloved Coun- 
try as presented at All Saints Church 
in Santa Barbara, Ronald D. Sco- 
field of the News-Press stated that 
“the staging of the drama in the 
church chancel, and as a part of a 
service of worship, intensified its ef- 
fectiveness as theatre.’ The lighting 
and music, he said, “also contributed 
to the feeling that here was some- 
thing of more than life size, of more 
than prosaic value.” 


Conference News 


The SOUTHEASTERN THEATRE 
CONFERENCE is being held March 
14-16 at the University of Louis- 
ville, with the LOUISVILLE LIT- 
TLE THEATRE as host. During the 
current season, members of the con- 
ference have been honoring play- 
wright Paul Green through produc- 
tions of his works; scheduled for the 
meeting is the premiére of a new 
Green play dealing with Robert E. 
Lee. John Caldwell, director of the 
Louisville theatre and program 
chairman of the conference, has an- 
nounced that the speakers will in- 
clude Lee Norvelle of the University 
of Indiana, Francis Fergusson of 
Rutgers, and Robert Penn Warren. 
Paul Green will participate in a 
seminar on outdoor theatre, along 
with Kermit Hunter and John Cald- 
well. 

There also will be special panels 
on various types of theatre and re- 
lated fields. A special feature of the 
annual conference is the Saturday 
afternoon open auditions at which 
the professional summer theatres in 
the region choose their casts for the 
coming season. Among the groups 
which will be seeking to fill some 
four hundred jobs that day—includ- 
ing those of dancers, singers, actors 
and technicians—will be the Barter 
Theatre of Virginia, the Vagabond 
Players of Flat Rock, North Caro- 
lina, and the producers of such out- 
door pageant-dramas as Wilderness 
Road, The Common Glory, The Lost 
Colony, Unto These Hills, Horn in 
the West and The Founders, a new 
pageant written for Williamsburg, 
Virginia, by Paul Green. Young 
people studying theatre attend either 
in groups or individually, and present 
one-minute prepared readings for the 
directors and officials of these pro- 
ductions. 
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New Plays 


Joseph Caldwell’s The Bridge was 
offered as a major “production by 
the YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA earlier this season. The 
play takes its title from a span of 
the Brooklyn Bridge and deals with 
“the relationship between a husband 
and wife, and its effects upon their 
son.” Frank McMullan directed the 
play, the twenty-sixth production of 
an original script which the Yale 
professor has guided. These have 
included At War with the Army by 
James Allardice, which went on to 
Broadway. 

The So-Called People by William 
David Roberts has won the DRAMA, 
INCORPORATED playwriting con- 
test. This work, “a study of human 
behavior in an abnormally tense 
situation,” may be presented at the 
Fred Miller Theatre in Milwaukee, 
headquarters of Drama, _ Incorpo- 
rated. Mary John, managing direc- 
tor of the Milwaukee professional! 
theatre, has stated that the contest 
will be held annually in the hope 
of fulfilling one of the basic aims 
of the Fred Miller Theatre—to un- 
cover new playwriting talent and 
afford it an opportunity for produc- 
tion. 

The VICTORIA (Texas) CIVIC 
THEATRE presented the premiére 
of The Man on a Stick by Harlan 
and Leon Ware in January. 


News in Brief 


The exhibit of theatre designs by 
Donald Oenslager about which he 
wrote in the October, 1956 THE- 
ATRE ARTS, is currently touring 
the country under the auspices of 
the American Federation of Arts 
It is being shown this month at the 
J. B. Speed Art Museum in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; in April it will be at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, New 
Hampshire, and in June and July 
at the Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center. The exhibit was originally 
organized at the Department of The- 
atre Arts, DETROIT INSTITUTE 
OF ARTS, by Curator Adolph S$ 
Cavallo and others. 

The HICKORY (North Carolina) 
LITTLE THEATRE is currently in 
its seventh season, and is carrying 
on a fund campaign for a building 
of its own. Planned productions for 
the fall are Antigone and Hamlet. 

The BOOTHBAY PLAYHOUSE in 
Maine has been purchased by a new 
producing firm, Lenthall-McAnney- 
Wilmot Productions, with headquar- 
ters in New York City. Operations 
will begin in the summer with a 
resident professional company in a 
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CENTURY LIGHTING 


nine-week season of comedy. Frank- 
lyn Lenthall will direct. 

A new theatre recently opened 
off Broadway is the THEATRE 
CLUB, under the direction of Steffen 
Zacharias, Offering classic and mod- 
ern plays, the group is organized 
along the lines of the London the- 
atre clubs, with a permanent mem- 
bership who form the audience and 
participate in evenings devoted to 
poetry and short-story readings. 

An ASSOCIATION OF COM- 
MUNITY THEATRES in Cincinnati 
was organized recently by thirteen 
local nonprofessional organizations 
Bellarmine Players, Inc., Catholic 
Theatre Guild, Clifton IMPS, Glen- 
dale Lyceum, Mariemont Players, 
Music Drama Guild, Northern Hills 
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INC. 


Little Theatre, Stagecrafters of the 
Jewish Community Center, Thalian 
Players, Theatre Productions, Valley 
Players, Western Drama Workshop 
and Wyoming Players. Among its 
aims are stimulating mutual box-of- 
fice support, assisting in the ex- 
change of ideas and properties, and 
maintaining a calendar to avoid con- 
flict of production dates and dupli- 
cation of shows. 

The NEW JERSEY THEATRE 
LEAGUE is holding its annual one- 
act play tournament this month, 
with entries from all over the state. 
The finals will be held at the TREN- 
TON STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE on April 7, at which time the 
three highest-scoring plays will par- 
ticipate. 
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Tribute to a Poet 


continued from page 26) 


problem as getting the right director 
or actor. Perversely, writers them- 
selves sometimes delight in tackling 
assignments for which they seem—at 
first glance, at any rate—totally un- 
suitable. John was a poet—a good 
and genuine one—first and last. Small 
wonder that his best efforts in the 
theatre were the product of a col- 
laboration with composers, not tune- 
smiths. Jerome Moross and Earl Rob- 
inson are technically well-equipped 
men of music, and what they needed 
was a poet rather than a lyricist 
They found such a one in John La- 
touche—and Ballad for Americans, 
Ballet Ballads and The Golden Ap- 
ple were the result of their collabo- 
ration, the last-named receiving the 
New York Drama Critics’ Circle 
award as the best musical of the 
1953-54 season, and hailed as “the 
most important contribution to the 
musical comedy form since Okla- 
homa!” This confounded those box- 
office experts who would have us 
believe that poems belong in anthol- 
ogies, not on the Broadway stage. 
The words sung by the casts of 
Porgy and Bess or Knickerbocker 
Holiday or Guys and Dolls or The 
King and I or My Fair Lady are not 
only good lyrics but good poetry as 
well. John’s latest contribution to 
Broadway appeared in the 

lyrics he composed for Candide. 


witty 


The line of demarcation between 
poetry and song lyrics was a little 
clearer to Latouche than it is to 
most of us. He turned down the job 
offered him for On the Town fearing 
that the would want 
him to write conventional lyrics, not 
poetry. Following Ballet Ballads he 
wanted to write “a lyrical play” with 
music by Ernesto Lecuona, but this 
was never realized. However, he 
came into his own with Douglas 
Moore’s The Ballad of Baby Doe. 
John saw the revival of that excellent 
composer’s The Devil and Daniel 
Webster at Sturbridge, Massachu- 
setts, in 1953. He called Moore, sug- 
gesting a collaboration. Moore sent 
him his original outline for Baby 
Doe. The two went to work and com- 
pleted the opera in August, 1955 on 
a grant from the Koussevitzky Foun- 
dation. The first performance took 
place in Central City, Colorado, on 
July 7, 1956—exactly one month be- 
fore John’s death. Staged by Hanya 
Holm and Edwin Levy, 


management 


designed by 
Donald Oenslager and conducted by 
Emerson Buckley, the opera was an 
immediate unequivocal triumph and 
obtained a run of nineteen consecu- 
tive, sold-out performances. I did not 


4 


see Baby Doe but I recently spent a 
long evening with Douglas Moore, 
who played and sang excerpts from 
the score for me. I believe that La- 
touche and Moore have given us an 
authentically American opera, possi- 
bly an American Carmen, that de- 
serves a permanent place in any 
opera house’s repertory. Baby Doe’s 
libretto, galvanic and melancholy by 
turn, but always breath-takingly the- 
atrical, is matched by the new and 


oddly fresh simplicity of Latouche’s 


poetic language, faultlessly wedded 
to the intensely American sassy 
gawkiness and lusty gaucherie of 
Moore’s music. Such gems as “The 
Silver Song,” Baby Doe’s solo in the 
Act I finale; “Turn Tail and Run 
Then,” Horace Tabor’s dramatic out- 


burst; or the quiet miraculous “Al- 
ways Through the Changing of Sun 
and Shadow,” Baby Doe’s almost 
Mozartean aria that ends the opera 
and really breaks your’ heart, are 
rare in our operatic literature—-in 
any country’s operatic literature, for 
that matter. Michael Myerberg plans 
to bring Baby Doe to Broadway later 
this year. It was presented in a short- 
ened version on television last month 

It is lucky for all of us that John 
Latouche lived to complete his task; 
though he died so young, so fully in 
possession of his many-sided talent, 
he couldn't have wished for a sweeter 
swan song. A lovely line from Baby 
‘Your name will thin like 
a whisper in the wind.” Let’s hope 
Johnny's will not. 
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NIGHTLY IN ROTATION 


MARCH 31 


Applications accepted from experienced actors, student actors, 
musicians, and assistants in costume, technical work, box office 


and promotion. 


(Limited number of scholarships available.) 


For Full Information and Application Blanks Write to 


Angus L. Bowmer, Producing Director: 


‘Shakespeare’, Ashland, Ore. 


INSTITUTE OF RENAISSANCE STUDIES 


4 WMC a 


in Shakespeare, £ 


in Shakespe 


Dinst Et, gabethare Theatre 


THEATRE ARTS, MARCH, 1957 





A DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


GIVEN TO YOU... 


IF YOU AGREE TO BUY SIX BOOKS DURING THE 
NEXT YEAR FROM AT LEAST 100 AVAILABLE 


this big’ $25 Dictionary or 


murmenme een 1 eather of these valuable Sets 


The War Years 


In Four Volumer 
Retail Price $36 


THE DICTIONARY OR THE LIBRARY SET YOU CHOOSE WILL BE 
SENT TO YOU WITH YOUR FIRST PURCHASE (See available 
books in the coupon) 


THE FIVE ADDITIONAL BOOKS YOU AGREE TO BUY CAN BE 
CHOSEN FROM AT LEAST 100 SELECTIONS AND ALTERNATES 
MADE AVAILABLE THROUGH THE YEAR 


THEY CAN BE BOOKS YOU WOULD BUY ANYWAY, YET YOU 
WILL PAY—ON THE AVERAGE—20% LESS FOR THEM THAN 
OTHERWISE 


AFTER YOUR SIXTH PURCHASE—IF YOU DECIDE TO CON- 
TINUE—WITH EVERY SECOND CLUB CHOICE YOU BUY, YOU 
WILL RECEIVE A VALUABLE BOOK-DIVIDEND (See coupon) 


Winston Churcbill's a ae LAST YEAR ABOUT $12,000,000 WORTH OF FREE BOOKS, 
7 RETAIL VALUE, WERE EARNED AND RECEIVED BY CLUB 

THE SECOND MEMBERS AS BOOK-DIVIDENDS 

WORLD WAR 


Rey >k PERHAPS MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL, THIS SENSIBLE 
elle SYSTEM WILL SURELY KEEP YOU FROM MISSING 
sencahinaeae. = THE BOOKS YOU INTEND TO READ 


(If Bought Separately 











BEGIN WITH ANY OF THESE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
a ED 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-  Pigase {enroll me as a member of the Book -of the-Month 
Club and sence ree, the wor ve checked below wit ’ 
SPEAKING PEOPLES ; purchase of my first selection, indicated at left gr 
by Winston S. Churchill purchase at least five additional monthly Select 
Vol. 1: The Birth of Britain nates——during the first year I am a mem 
Belen tte buy only four such books in any twelve 
tain membership. I have the right to c 
Vol. 2: The New World time after buying six Club c 
rice (to members only) $4.50 I continue, I am to rece 


t membe end® with ev econ 
THE LAST HURRAH Selection—or Alternate—I buy sma is added to 


cover postage and mailing expenses.) 
by Edwin O'Connor 
Price members only) $3.95 PLEASE NOTE: A ‘‘Double Selection’’—or a set of 
books offered to members special combined price 
THIS HALLOWED GROUND is counted as a single book in reckoning Book-Divi 
by Bruce Catton dend credit, and in fulfilling the membership obligation 
Price (to members only) $4.25 = 

[) DON'T GO NEAR THE WATER |_| The Second World War Abraham Lincoln: The WarYears 


by William Brinkley 
embers only) $3. 


The 
Oxtord 
Universal] 


members only) $4.50 


onary 


ctl 


Dt 


to 


—_ C) THE NUN'S STORY 

: ~= Price (to members ones #378 | Mp 
MORE THAN TWICE THE UNICORN and Other Poems Mrs ( 
y Anne Morrow Lindbergh £2.75 Miss \ 


THIS SIZe KING OF PARIS by Guy Endore 
Price (to membera only) $3.95 aioe 
ANDERSONVILLE = 
by MacKinlay Kantor 
2544 PAGES « LATEST EDITION ! keer cule) Bae 


PUBLISHED BY OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS || Mn EA CHP. Ca BO0 Eocene 


by Patrick Dennis $3.50 


INSIDE AFRICA by John Gunther Se ee ee ee 
GME A NEEDED METAL BOOKREST ee ee ee 
ALSO GIVEN WITH THE DICTIONARY 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 


|_| The Oxford Universal Dictionary (with bookrest) 
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